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Foreword 


With the initiation of the Education for All 2000 Assessment process 
globally, we felt it was an opportune moment to reflect on the 
experiences of literacy in India during the nineties. While different 
approaches have been attempted since independence, we have been 
unable to significantly reduce the total number of illiterates in this 
country. While the literacy rates have improved from less than 20 per 
cent in 1951, to 52 per cent in 1991, to almost 62 per cent in 1997 
(NSSO, 53rd Round) and about 65 per cent in 2001, in absolute terms 
more than 29 million Indians continue to be illiterate. 

At the same time, there remains the problem of defining and 
assessing literacy. While formal evaluations measure literacy 
achievements in purely statistical terms, we know that in the case of 
adults, particularly in a context of mass poverty, there is a close link 
between illiteracy and poverty, unequal representation and voice in 
mainstream decision-making processes and unequal access to 
resources. Literacy then has meaning only when it is linked to the real 
lives of these people, when it can help transform their lives and give 
them a push up the development ladder. In fact, the Expert Group on 
Evaluation of Literacy Campaigns had stated as early as 1994, ‘The 
fact that the Mission has emerged not purely as a literacy mission has 
been one of its basic strengths.’ 

In 1987, the National Literacy Mission was set up—a technology 
mission—with the specific purpose of eradicating mass illiteracy. After 
the success of the literacy movement in Ernakulam district of Kerala, 
spearheaded by the Kerala Shastra Sahitya Parishad (KSSP), the 
campaign approach to literacy replaced all other earlier models of 
literacy efforts in the country. The Total Literacy Campaign (TLC) 
model was adopted, based as it was on the principles of people’s 
participation at all levels of project planning and implementation, the 
creation of local-level participatory structures, voluntarism and an area- 
based and time-bound approach. 

A decade has passed since Ernakulam and the launch of the TLCs. 
Today, more than 529 (of a total of 588) districts of the country have 
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undergone TLCs, close to 350 Post-Literacy Campaigns (PLC) and 
92 are in the Continuing Education (CE) phase. Any attempt to 
reconstruct the experiences of the literacy campaigns and what has 
followed thereafter is not an easy exercise. Why did people participate 
in the literacy campaigns? What were their expectations and how far 
were these met in the following years? What were the processes of 
learning during the campaigns, and how were they related to other 
educational interventions, both for children and adults? 

It was to reflect upon and take stock of some of these issues, and 
also identify cutting edge interventions that have made some 
experiences sustainable, that the Asian South Pacific Bureau of Adult 
Education (ASPBAE) conducted a study in six districts of the country— 
Ernakulam (Kerala), Pudukkottai (Tamil Nadu), Nellore (Andhra 
Pradesh), Ganjam (Orissa), Dumka (earlier Bihar, now Jharkhand) 
and Ajmer (Rajasthan). Developing an understanding and analysis of 
the processes of learning, what strategies have been successful and 
what less so, was felt to be particularly important at a time when there 
is growing scepticism about the campaign approach due to its poor 
performance in the low literacy districts of northern India. 

All the districts selected for the study have been through the total 
literacy and post-literacy phases of the campaign and are currently in 
the CE phase, with the sole exception of Ganjam. They have been 
successful examples of mobilisation, whether it be the anti-arrack and 
savings movement in Nellore, the quarry workers federation in 
Pudukkottai, the People’s Planning Campaign in Ernakulam, the Jaago 
Behena (Women’s Awakening) in Dumka or the library movement in 
Ajmer. The selection of districts also sought to maintain a geographical 
spread across the country. 

Most evaluation studies of the literacy campaigns have not taken 
into consideration the social parameters, the historical and contextual 
differences in the different districts and states, but followed a standard 
quantitative format. Some did present a qualitative analysis, but tended 
to portray social change as taking place only as a result of literacy 
interventions. These field studies have adopted a combination of 
methodologies for understanding the processes of learning in the 
campaigns. 

These studies have attempted to locate literacy within the larger 
social matrix and political framework. They have sought to give voice 
to different perspectives, to different groups of people—women, the 
marginalised and indigenous groups—and not just the administration. 
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It is only such a process of disaggregation of people’s voices that can 
open spaces for future actions. 

If this is accepted, then it becomes clear that multiple and diverse 
needs were articulated during the literacy campaigns. It was, however, 
not possible for the government to respond to many of these needs 
that really involved ‘literacy plus’ activities. It is here that the field 
studies force us to confront the basic contradiction underlying the 
literacy campaigns—was it a government programme or a people’s 
movement? 

In Nellore, after initially accepting the demands of the women to 
ban arrack; the government went back on its word once the movement 
was disbanded and crushed. Continuing Education needs to focus on 
issues of women’s equality, untouchability and social justice, child 
labour, peace and even just a movement from survival to security in 
people’s livelihoods. In most cases, it is unable to do so. The 
contradictions between the demand and the supply, people’s 
aspirations versus service delivery become glaring. 

As a major objective of the study was to identify learning 
opportunities and strategies for strengthening learning processes in 
the future, we felt it was important to share the insights and emerging 
issues with a large number of people, working at different levels—the 
district, state and national levels. To achieve this objective of 
information-sharing and policy advocacy, several activities have been 
initiated. To facilitate local-level action, we have attempted to translate 
and publish the studies in the local language of the concerned state. 
Simultaneously, workshops have been organised with key players at 
the district level, both in recognition of their past efforts and to motivate 
them for future action. In addition to this, state-level workshops have 
been held to influence policy-makers and other key players at the 
state level. A meeting has also been organised at the national level in 
Delhi. 

This publication is a part of our efforts to disseminate the field-level 
studies and their reflections. We hope that it will contribute towards 
garnering support for literacy advocacy that is contextual, differentiated 
and, most of all, people-centred. 


Maria Lourdes Almazan Khan Nitya Rao 
Secretary General Programme Officer 
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The Total Literacy Campaign: An overview 


Malavika Karlekar 


Introduction 


In the post-independence period, there have been a number of 
experiments ‘with one model after another to tackle the problem of 
adult illiteracy’ (Mathew and Rao 1994). The Total Literacy Campaign 
(TLC) launched in 1988 differed from the earlier strategies in a number 
of ways. Importantly, it moved the focus from Delhi and the national 
government to the states and indeed to the districts. An underlying 
aim was the creation of a positive learning environment through a 
process of what was to be known as environment building, where 
entire populations—and not only the illiterate—were to be involved. 
Innovative methods like kalajathas or cultural caravans were used to 
promote the campaign strategy which undergirded the new philosophy; 
the district administration was co-ordinated by bringing about an 
interface not only among different wings of the bureaucracy and the 
educational system but also between these and chosen non- 
governmental organisations (NGOs). The formation of the Bharat Gyan 
Vigyan Samiti (BGVS)—an umbrella NGO—facilitated the co- 
ordination of disparate attempts throughout the country. The district 
magistrate or collector became the linchpin, wielding additional power 
as well as extending the scope for innovation. 

The TLC aimed at teaching the ability to read without difficulty 
through descriptions which would fall within the learners’ own 
experience (Tharakan 2000). Additionally, copying at the rate of seven 


* | would like to thank Sadhna Saxena for providing me with many of the readings 
used in this chapter. 
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words a minute, counting and writing from 1 to a 100, adding and 
subtracting three digit numbers as well as being able to multiply and 
divide two digit numbers were targeted at. Basic general knowledge of 
the world and society as well as of institutions the learners were likely 
to encounter was to be imparted, and there was an emphasis on the 
development of what was called ‘social and critical consciousness’. 
All this was to be taught in 200 learning hours in an environment 
which suited the learner. 

Clearly, to date, the TLC has been the most effective strategy in 
dealing with the intractable problem of endemic illiteracy; yet, India 
still has an abysmally large illiterate population. This overview chapter 
will: 


1. try and understand the philosophical and practical implications 
of illiteracy and literacy; 

2. look at the advantages of the TLC and the distinctive features 
which made it different from earlier strategies; 

3. analyse the findings from the six studies which were a part of 
the project. 


Finally, based on various assessments and critiques, the chapter will 
take a critical look at the entire TLC strategy. 

In Part Il, the nature of the literacy campaigns are reviewed in Nitya 
Rao and R. Govinda’s discussion of the issues relating to evaluation 
as well as in Menaka Roy’s assessment of the workshops held to share 
the findings of these studies with those in the field. Some observations 
substantiate the points made in this overview—for instance, can the 
retention of literacy be ensured? What happens when individuals are 
unable to relate to the images, contexts and, of course, the language 
of primers? Finally, what is an effective evaluation process? 

Menaka Roy discusses the concept of volunteerism and the validity 
of time-bound programmes and assesses the campaign mode. She 
concludes that ‘one of the clear gains of the literacy campaigns was 
the empowerment of communities where literacy was linked with 
development activities’. A significant point indeed as there are far too 
many examples of how individuals resist or are unable to internalise 
‘literacy’ when it is not integrated with their daily lives, 

Here, though the theoretical underpinnings of the literacy debate 
are discussed first, the studies that have been field-tested lend a certain 
continuity and authenticity to the book and what it seeks to address, 
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situating it in the existing debate of a vital area of developmental and 
educational discourse. 


Literacy and illiteracy 


On the whole, when the term literacy is used, it is normally in a context; 
for instance, it usually assumes a phase of pre-literacy—or a cultural 
stage when writing had not been invented. It is likely that writing began 
in ancient Sumer in the 4th century Bc, through a gradual transition 
from pictogtaphy to the uses of the alphabet. In Orality and Literacy, 
Walter Ong has pointed out that literacy came to human society very 
late—while Homo sapiens have been in existence for 30,000 to 40,000 
years, the first script is only 6,000 years old (Ong 1982). The 
relationship between literacy and the non-literate state has been 
discussed by a range of scholars as well as, in recent times, by activists 
and others. Almost two decades ago, social anthropologist Jack Goody 
pointed out that ‘it is important to recognise the difference between 
oral and literate cultures ... because it bears upon the question of the 
individual's role in the creative process’ (Goody 1977; see also Goody 
1968). In oral societies, he argues, individual achievement tends to 
get subsumed in the collective ambience—but this is not to argue that 
‘the creative element is absent’, only that it is differently viewed. Also, 
when there is access to writing, the word becomes depersonalised. 
Walter Ong points out that ‘oral communication unites people in groups’ 
while ‘writing and reading are solitary activities that throw the psyche 
back on itself’ (ibid.), At the same time, the fact that learning in an 
oral culture means repetition, it can, according to Ong, lead to a 
conservative mindset. However, he does not explain why this should 
be so: nor is there ethnographic evidence to support his claim. 

In the Indian context, we can argue that literate and pre-literate 
societies co-exist and that the relationship between the two is important 
for an understanding of how literacy can be disseminated, taking into 
consideration these differences. In one way or another, the six studies 
in this book touch on the implications of making an oral society literate. 
At the same time, it is important to remember that perspectives from 
predominantly literate cultures presuppose that orality assumes a non- 
rational mindset: ‘orally managed language and thought’ , argues Ong, 
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‘is not noted for analytic precision’ (ibid.). A refutation of such a premise 
must take into consideration arguments which prove the inherent link 
of modes of thinking with a range of emotions and attitudes which are 
equally available to those from an oral culture—or one where orality 
co-exists with literacy. 

A basic assumption of the evaluations in this volume is that there is 
no fundamental difference between modes of thinking in oral and 
literate cultures and indeed, within a given society, there are many 
differences between groups and categories of people. In fact, as the 
studies stress, there is a need to keep cultural differences in mind when 
speaking of strategies to promote literacy. While not accepting Ong’s 
premise, itis still necessary to remember that the introduction of literacy 
in a predominantly oral culture has to take into consideration a range 
of social and cultural factors. To conclude, the overview will interrogate 
whether a failure in part of the TLC can be attributed to a lack of 
sensitivity to some of these. 

The basic assumptions and ideology of the Campaign, which have 
been succinctly summed up by Lakshmidhar Mishra (who was closely 
associated with it at the initial stages), stress a certain implicit 
commitment to instrumentality and goal orientation. The Campaign, 
he points out, viewed literacy as a ‘basic need of human beings, as 
important and essential as open air and pure water’; the aim of literacy 
was to acquire knowledge of a functional kind which led to power, 
providing, as it did, access to a range of skills and communication 
competencies which ‘converts a half being into a full being through 
access to information’ (Mishra 1998). An underlying assumption of 
the TLC was that there was a demand for literacy which was now 
viewed as a product—like water and food. As we can see, such 
assumptions may well run counter to a fundamentally oral culture like 
India, with its many languages and even more dialects that have existed 
and flourished for centuries. It remains to be seen whether such a 
culture also subscribes to the goals as spelt out by the TLC. In the 
event that it does not, it is also important to analyse how alienation of 
those from a different value system and modes of communication 
could have an impact on the effectiveness or ineffectiveness of the 
TLC—or the fact that recipients lapsed back into illiteracy in the post- 
literacy phase. 

In his analysis of the work of Harold A. Innis, a Canadian ‘explorer 

of the economic functions of culture’ (quoted in Kumar 1993), 
educationalist Krishna Kumar critiques the supposed logical 
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implications and benefits of literacy: the literate individual's intellectual 
and cognitive skills are enhanced and, as a consequence, his or her 
behaviour and personality is accordingly changed. ‘It is believed’, writes 
Kumar, ‘that mass literacy can take society to a new stage of 
“development” (ibid.). However, as has been shown by history, the 
logical effects of mass literacy may not accrue if it is not matched by 
commensurate economic and political changes (see also Ghosh 1997). 
In the Indian situation, where there are deep disparities between the 
centre and the periphery, Kumar points out thatthough the hinterland 
may provide the material goods of progress, the producers are illiterate. 
Here is the ultimate irony of development: the illiterates, who are viewed 
as incapable of fending for themselves, are in fact feeding a burgeoning 
capitalist economy with their well-honed productive skills. This is a 
dilemma which India under the Structural Adjustment Programme 
(SAP) faces, though it may remain unacknowledged by many who 
should feel otherwise. 

Going on to discuss the views of Paulo Freire and John Dewey that 
stress dialogue in a democracy, Kumar reiterates the need for interaction 
between the oral and the printed word—in other words, the centre 
and the periphery. He says: ‘Dewey's point is that the space and the 
capacity for oral association are necessary to bring the logic of inquiry 
that is central to democratic life, to fulfillment’ (ibid.). 

None of this is to argue against literacy campaigns or the TLC: itis 
only to draw attention to the fact that any assessment needs to take 
into consideration the complex nature of Indian society, its deep-seated 
inequalities and the dynamics between various stakeholders, as well 
as of those in charge of disseminating literacy (see also Saldanha 1993). 


The Total Literacy Campaign 


The National Literacy Mission (NLM) was set up in 1988 and the 
National Literacy Mission Authority (NLMA) in June 1988. The NLM 
initiated a three-phase TLC which consisted of Basic or Total Literacy 
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(12 months), Post-Literacy (24 months) and Continuing Education (5 
years).! The TLC model rested on three premises: 


1. Literacy was to be achieved through the campaign mode rather 
than the earlier centre-based approach; 

2. the campaign was to be organised on the lines of a people’s 
movement through the mobilisation of a large number of 
volunteers; and 

3. the district magistrate or collector was to become the linchpin 
in the process of mobilisation and organisation. 


Consequently, in April 1988, the campaign mode was put into 
operation in the Kottayam city of Kerala which had the highest literacy 
rate in the country: there were only 2,000 illiterate persons in the age 
group of 6-60. Using volunteers of the National Service Scheme (NSS) 
unit of Mahatma Gandhi University, the city became fully literate in 
100 days. A few months later, in a meeting in August, the district 
magistrate of Ernakulam said that he thought that a TLC was possible— 
and that it should be initiated in his district. Despite some reservations, 
the proposal was supported by the National Literacy Mission Authority 
(NLMA) and the district authorities went ahead; the campaign was 
implemented by an NGO, the Kerala Shastra Sahitya Parishad (KSSP) 
and on 4 February 1990, Ernakulam was declared as the first fully 
literate district in the country. The literacy rate had gone up from 77 
per cent to 98 per cent and the example led other districts outside the 
state as well as in Kerala to also make their bid. Soon, a number of 
districts in the country were identified as being potential total literacy 
districts. 

In order to assess the effectiveness of the NLM, it is necessary to 
see how it was different from its predecessor, the National Adult 
Education Programme (NAEP). The NAEP was to be a mass-based 
programme involving all sections of society and aimed at making 100 
million adults literate over a 5-year period, in 1979-83. However, 


' The continuing education (CE) scheme was launched in 1995 with the aim of providing 
lifelong learning facilities at the Continuing Education Centres (CECs). It was a fully 
funded centrally sponsored scheme with 100 per cent assistance to the states for the 
first three years and 50 per cent in the fourth and fifth years, with the state taking on full 
financial responsibility from the sixth year onwards, In November 1999, the CE scheme 
was revised to include provisions such as an additional prerak in both the CECs and 
Nodal CECs along with an upward revision of financial norms. 
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despite intentions to the contrary, the programme remained ‘a traditional 
Centre-based programme (which was also honorarium-based, 
hierarchical and government-funded and government-controlled)’ (Mishra 
1992a). Mishra feels that the intensity and spread was limited, and 
importantly, neither government functionaries nor those to be educated 
felt inspired and encouraged. Consequently, the programme ‘became a 
victim of its own hierarchy and outmoded rules and procedures’ (ibid.). 
Significantly, as the community was little involved, learners’ motivation 
and participation were low, leading to dropouts and relapse into illiteracy 
(NLM 1994). 

In part, the NLM was a by-product of the NAEP which was to build 
on its strengths and weaknesses. In addition, it was to apply the find- 
ings of scientific and technological research. Hence, the emphasis on 
the mission mode and the campaign strategy, both new concepts that 
were dear to the heart of former prime minister Rajiv Gandhi. As con- 
siderable thought was put into planning—as well as introspection on 
why earlier initiatives had failed—‘a well-coordinated, comprehen- 
sive and identifiable initiative’ undergirded the NLM (NLM 1994). As 
mentioned earlier, as the campaign mode was integral to the TLC, it is 
necessary to understand better what this implied. 

Unlike many other literacy campaigns in other parts of the world, 
the campaigns of the TLC were the result of ‘relatively chance devel- 
opments in the administration and the people’s science movement’ 
(Sundararaman 1996). As will be discussed later, women were at- 
tracted to the campaigns in large numbers for a variety of reasons. A 
major advantage of the TLC was the mass base of the campaign, 
which encouraged the mobilisation of various segments of society as 
well as collaboration between the different wings of the government, 
both laterally as well as vertically. This meant the involvement of 
panchayati raj institutions, school teachers, local community leaders 
and so on. Partnership with an NGO or a voluntary agency became 
the modus operandi (see Kumar 1993, 1994; Prem Chand and Mathew 
1993; Rao 1993; Saldanha 1989). 

An integral part of the campaign approach was the creation ofa 
learning environment using innovative methods such as the kalajathas 
put into operation by the BGVS. In its evaluation, the Report of Expert 
Group (NLM 1994) points out that the network created through jathas 
‘made literacy work a personal and common organisational priority 
for millions all over the country’ (NLM 1994). In several areas, almost 
extinct folk forms were revived as creative artists, writers and folk artists 
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wrote songs, slogans and nuxkad nataks. At the same time, the report 
points out that in some states, due to political disturbances, the impact 
of the jathas was limited. Unlike earlier approaches, the TLC focused 
accountability, initiative as well as co-ordination in the mission leader 
of the Zila Saksharta Samiti (ZSS), the district magistrate, thereby 
reducing direction and control from New Delhi. This not only ensured 
district-level participation but also led to on the ground accountability 
and responsibility. As the Expert Group reported, the involvement of 
the district machinery resulted in the administration being taken to 
people’s doorsteps. 

On the basis of the Ernakulam campaign, by August 1994, the 
executive committee of the NLM had sanctioned literacy campaigns 
in 275 districts and post-literacy campaigns in another 100. The nodal 
agencies were the ZSSs and while the central government funded two- 
thirds and the states a third, considerable local initiative rested with 
the projects at the district level. As mentioned earlier, an important 
part of the campaign mode were the kalajathas, which aimed at 
environment building. As Denzil Saldanha indicates, communication 
processes become very important 


for the movement of vast sections of the population from a culture of 
orality to one of literacy. The use of folk forms in environment building 
in fact draws on the oral culture of the people in order to facilitate and 
motivate their transition to literacy (Saldanha 1993). 


Stressing the need for an approach which is contextual and relevant, 
P Mohan points out that ‘the new paradigms would have to seek paths 
of change only as ordinary people need and want them and always in 
harmony with their environment and history’ (Mohan 1992). If we go 
back to Jack Goody and Walter Ong’s discussion on oral culture, co- 
opting traditional forms with relevant storylines proved to have been 
an effective method of taking the message to the people. Clearly, 
melding literacy with icons, myths and legends from various little 
traditions through the homogenising medium of literacy has had 
significant results. In a case study of the use of folk forms such as 
lavani, powada, gondhal and jagar in Maharashtra, Denzil Saldanha 
has pointed out that though the main thrust of the messages was 
literacy, other social issues such as the problems of dowry and 
alcoholism were also tackled (Saldanha 1993). After an interesting 
discussion on the implications of literacy, Saldanha concludes that 
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field experiences suggest that literacy campaigns do have a major 
hegemonic potential. The mass approach and the recourse to popular 
culture in mobilisation and organisation for literacy have resulted in 
several individuals growing closer to the needs of oppressed classes 
and castes (ibid.). 


In short then, the TLC became an essential element in the entire 
developmental process, It helped in the flow of information as well as 
promoted awareness and led to empowerment, particularly of women. 
Challenging caste and ethnic barriers, literacy classes brought together 
a range of strata, and ‘campaigns in this sense have promoted social 
and emotional integration’ (Mishra 1992a and b). Women have been 
enthusiastic learners, and the examples of Pudukkottai and Nellore 
are well known. In some districts of the country, they formed three- 
fourths of the learners, in figures, around 40 million. Why did the 
literacy campaign attract women? In her analysis of answers, Sudha 
Sundararaman found that ‘in some way being literate had become a 
sought-after value or status in itself’ (Sundararaman 1996); she found 
that this was the case despite the functional value of being literate 
which enabled women to read bus signs, letters from home, be alert in 
shops and marketplaces and so on. 

While the content of the primers perhaps helped in consciousness- 
raising, Sudararaman did not have much faith in the influence of the 
volunteers. Rather, she argued that what made ‘the critical difference’ 
was the accessibility of classes and flexible attendance norms, where 
women in groups of 5 and 10 could discuss matters with the instructor 
at venues of their choice. Kalajathas, which brought people together, 
conveyed messages on literacy as well as ‘served to link literacy with a 
number of basic livelihood problems’ as well as issues relating to 
exploitation of women. In Pondicherry, women reported that wife- 
beating declined as the TLC gained ground. Sundararaman attributed 
this to an organisational strategy which reached out to women and 
empathised with their problems. 

Though Sumanta Banerjee (1993) pointed out that the anti-arrack 
movement started in Andhra Pradesh much earlier, the present impetus 
in Nellore was provided by the TLC in 1991-92 aided by volunteers 
from the NGO, Jana Vigyan Vedika (JVV). It started in a village when 
a lesson in a literacy primer on alcoholism ‘set in motion an agitation 
which spread like wild fire’ (personal communication with Nandita 
Ray, in 1998). Mobilisation was soon galvanised from one village to 
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another six or seven, amply aided by the organisational competence of 
committed NGO activists (Sundararaman 1996), Finally, in April 1993, 
the state government banned the sale of arrack and in the following 
year, introduced total prohibition. In another village, the suggestion of 
the district official that women should save a rupee a day from the 
money earned was enthusiastically received, leading to the Podupulakshmi 
(savings) movement. Soon, over 7,000 women’s credit co-operatives, 
with 20 to 30 women in each, saved over Rs 40 million ‘releasing 
thousands of women from indebtedness and giving a firm organisational 
structure to the movement (ibid.). 

Graduating from a little known area to the status of the first fully 
literate district in Tamil Nadu within a year, Pudukkottai also became 
famous for its introduction of the bicycle to illiterate women (see Athreya 
and Chunkath 1996 for a detailed discussion). Once again, what is 
important here is the organisational potential as well as commitment 
of the district magistrate and that of the entire district machinery. Soon, 
women’s mobility on wheels became the symbol of their larger mobility 
and activisation. Whether it was organising against quarry contractors 
or spreading literacy among the many women working in gem cutting, 
polishing, basket-making or as potters, the TLC was extremely 
successful. 

Apart from elaborate organisational strategies, clearly, an impor- 
tant aspect of the TLC was the role of volunteerism in the campaigns: 
mobilisation of the Scheduled Castes (SC) and Scheduled Tribes (ST), 
and other minorities. Women were brought into the process by around 
5 million volunteers, 250,000 master trainers, 20,000 resource per- 
sons and another 1,000 key resource persons (Mishra 1992b). Impor- 
tantly, as mentioned earlier, environment building involved a range of 
creative persons, schoolteachers, activists, environmentalists as well 
as the administration. Every mass occasion became a celebratory one 
for the promotion of literacy, 

This book looks at the process of learning in the context of the 
TLCs and the links with basic education. The researchers have estab- 
lished the links of women’s education with the TLCs, development, 
and other institutions in the field. Given that the NLM envisaged the 
TLC in the context of development, it became important to look at the 
historical perspective, organisational environment, management struc- 
tures and social and political contexts. For instance, were patterns of 
exclusion reinforced or challenged? How were the internal dynamics 
of villages and rural communities affected? How was the internal divi- 
sion of labour affected within the households? Were local government 
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institutions active in the process? What was the role of the administra- 
tion and that of the district magistrate or collector (from Ramya 
Subramaniam’s note for Planning Meeting, Mumbai, January 1999). 
The field studies from the six districts chosen for the study answer 
some of these questions. 


The six field studies 


The following six field studies comprised the study: 


Ernakulam: Michael Tharakan 
Nellore: Alex George 
Pudukkottai: L.S. Saraswathi 
Ajmer: Sadhna Saxena 
Ganjam: Menaka Roy 
Dumka: Srujana Kanjula 
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Using their varied backgrounds, ideological orientations and training 
in different methodologies, the six researchers came to a range of con- 
clusions through Focus Group Discussions (FGDs), in-depth interviews 
and small, purposive samples. In order to provide some thematic con- 
sistency to this overview, the conclusions of the studies have been 
assessed against the backdrop of the overall aims of the project as well 
as the broad premises of the TLC, namely a volunteer-based cam- 
paign model spearheaded by a committed district magistrate or col- 
lector. In addition, some of the more specific comments of individual 
researchers have been analysed. The districts chosen for the study 
were among those declared as successful by the government and where 
there was a continuity between the TLC, PLC and CE phases. Dis- 
tricts were also identified as having a high degree of NGO and volun- 
teer involvement as well as effective links with the District Primary 
Education Programme (DPEP). 


The campaign mode 
As against the earlier centre-based approach, the campaign model 


took the message to the people through volunteers using an impressive 
repertoire of strategies. These ranged from situating centres in places 
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convenient to the learners—which may even be the doorstep of a 
woman's home where her friends gathered—to using every festival 
and holiday to spread the message of literacy through locally relevant 
and acceptable modes of communication (that is, nukkad nataks, jatras 
and puppetry on popular themes). The raison d’étre of the campaign 
mode was a reliance on the committed volunteer. 

Stressing the need to learn from the fieldworkers, Sadhna Saxena 
nonetheless drew attention to the inherent drawbacks of the campaign 
model: campaigns can become ‘totally target oriented’ and failures to 
achieve the target are dubbed as lack of effort and sincerity (Saxena 
2000). As Ajmer is a district with a history of social movements and 
voluntary organisations, the literacy campaign inherited a strong foun- 
dation there. Through primary school teachers, a massive door-to- 
door survey was launched in order to identify student volunteers as 
well as the illiterates. The latter amounted to over 350,000 persons 
and as a result of the concerted activities of a vast volunteer army, an 
evaluation in May 1992 concluded that 90 per cent of the population 
was literate. 

At the same time, discussions with volunteers, parents and teachers 
led to the overall conclusion that the concept of literacy per se was 
reduced to a ‘ “learn to write your name” campaign’. And even among 
those who did go beyond this stage, the relapse into illiteracy was 
quite significant. 

By contrast, in Dumka, where there was no history of social or 
voluntary movements, the campaign was co-ordinated through district- 
level government employees under the guidance of the ZSS. An 
interesting aspect of the mobilisation strategy was that of cultural 
competition. This consisted of cultural programmes focusing on the 
theme of literacy through folk and tribal dances and songs, In Masalia 
block, Kanjula (2000) found that the Balidani Jatha (BJ) was formed, 
which not only concentrated on cultural programmes but also was 
involved with the people’s lives and their problems, Kanjula (2000) 
concludes that membership of the BJ had a tremendous impact on 
the people, inculcating as it did a healthy spirit of competition built on 
the spirit of community. 

Commenting on the success of the campaign mode in Ernakulam, 
Michael Tharakan pointed out that it was not expected that the illiterates 
would come to the literacy instructors and literacy centres on their 

own. Instead, the instructors were to go in search of potential learners, 
identify them, and instruct them at a time and place convenient to 
them. Imaginative kalajathas attracted people, while campaign 
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management strategies and the relatively low per capita cost of learners 
made the Ernakulam experience worth emulating. At a certain point, 
when it became important to institutionalise the campaign mode, the 
Jana Vidya Kendrams were set up. Ata later stage, three or four literacy 
centres were merged into Aksharasangams with the aim of promoting 
self-study among the neo-literates. The success of the campaign mode 
in a highly literate urban area such as Ernakulam, allowed the TLC 
and PLC to move easily into structures and institutions for continued 
efforts. 

However, in her study of Ganjam district, Menaka Roy found that 
though there were attempts to replicate the experience of Kerala, it did 
not always work. To be effective, a cultural movement for literacy 
requires a vigorous people’s movement and a high literacy rate—both 
of which were absent in Ganjam. She felt that as the campaign mode 
operates on a large canvas, interconnectedness was essential. Not only 
was this not always possible but also, as ‘organisational dynamics’ 
were crucial, excessive bureaucratisation did not help (Roy 2000). 
Roy commented on the unlikely long-term benefits of the campaign 
method as against the obviously more sustained outcome of formal 
schooling—particularly if there was the added advantage of mothers 
having been educated. This point will be taken up in the later discus- 
sion on the relapse into illiteracy. 

Alex George found that in Nellore, while the increase in literacy 
was not very phenomenal, the campaign resulted in two important 
social movements—the anti-arrack and thrift movements. The fact 
that literacy centres were in lower-caste residential areas—in contrast 
to the earlier pattern—meant that the outreach of the Campaign was 
far greater. Moreover, as was evident from the FGDs, the learners 
were able to empathise with the volunteers—who they felt came from 
the same background as themselves. As was the case in some other 
districts with initially high rates of literacy, the campaign was able to 
move well into social and developmental issues. 

Among the first to implement the TLC in Tamil Nadu, Pudukkottai 
introduced innovations in the campaign mode: singing of arivoli (light 
of knowledge) songs during padyatras, and cycle yatras brought a 
festive atmosphere to the movement. In addition, every festival was 
made into an event for promoting the literacy message. At the same 
time—a feeling that echoed Menaka Roy's impressions of a low 
development area like Ganjam—was the desire for continuity. Women 
interviewed by L.S. Saraswathi asked whether the campaign would 
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come back. Would they be able to consolidate their reading and writing 
skills—or would there be a vacuum again soon? Thus, while the 
campaign mode spread the message of literacy—often with much initial 
visibility, populist gestures and fanfare—questions remained on its long- 
term efficacy. It is significant that these questions were asked by all six 
researchers, irrespective of whether they had studied highly developed 
districts or those not so developed. 


Mobilisation through volunteers 


As mentioned earlier, the backbone of the TLC was the huge army of 
volunteers mobilised in selected districts. The role of BGVS was vital 
and in Ajmer district, about 40,000 volunteers were involved, the 
majority of who were school students. However, as the campaign had 
‘no scope’ for motivating and training the volunteers—and was time- 
bound as well—the district magistrate had little option but to be 
somewhat arbitrary and excessively target-directed. Despite these 
limitations, volunteers embarked on many innovative environment- 
building activities such as exhibitions on literacy, family charts on house 
walls or community centres displaying the number of literates, special 
rallies, prabhat pheries, mashal julooses and a range of cultural activities 
such as puppet shows and folk song events. Each volunteer undertook 
to teach 5 to 10 persons—and above all, the convenience of the learner 
was taken into consideration in fixing the venues. 

In Dumka, a predominantly tribal district, 38,387 volunteers were 
involved. As District Collector A.K. Singh commented, ‘in TLC, 
volunteerism is required but not necessarily voluntary organisations’ 
(Kanjula 2000). Motivation was an important part of the campaign, 
which applied to the volunteers as well. The volunteers were divided 
into three categories—key resource persons, master trainers and the 
voluntary trainers. Training modules were prepared in accordance with 
NLM guidelines and a four to five day training programme followed. 
Such sessions helped break down the barriers between persons from 
different villages and backgrounds. While literacy centres were run at 
mutually convenient places and during the evening and night, there 
were logistical problems, such as the cost of lighting, or migratory 
nature of the work, which led to dropouts, delay in supply of primers 
and so on. 

Menaka Roy’s experience in Ganjam district has thrown some light 
on the idea of a campaign and the role of volunteers. During fieldwork, 
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she found that while using the cultural traditions of the region—dancing 
and singing—served as a big draw, the emphasis on 100 per cent 
literacy had its limitations. This meant that once the target was achieved, 
the momentum dropped, leading voluntary organisations such as Gram 
Vikas and BGVS to actively oppose the signature-only criterion. The 
Bhanja Saksharta Parishad (BSP), a major voluntary organisation in 
the area, had its office within the collectorate, which helped in the 
work of co-ordination and dissemination. However, Roy (2000) found 
that in the case of many student volunteers, as their first priority was 
their own studies, interest in TLC activities was accordingly modified. 
She felt that not only learners had conflicting views on teacher 
effectiveness but also, some felt, that most of the volunteers, being 
students themselves, prioritised their own studies and examinations. 

As one of the major outputs of the campaign was the ensuring of 
community participation, Michael Tharakan described the creation of 
a ‘voluntary development army’ and assessed the work of the KSSP 
in the process. He concluded that social activists and others sought an 
autonomous democratic space from which their interventionist 
potential can be enhanced (Tharakan 2000). In addition, given that it 
was already a highly literate environment, volunteers were assigned 
the additional task of encouraging learners to participate in 
developmental activities as well. Literacy workers soon became a 
euphemism for voluntary instructors and others associated with the 
TLC—and participation in a range of programmes was actively 
encouraged. Thus, within the rubric of literacy, volunteers were able 
to bring more information—if not the benefits themselves—to the 
unprivileged in particular. 

In Nellore, too, the volunteers stressed the need to be aware of 
wider issues and problems. Sensitivity to local needs meant that centres 
were set up in a manner in which women learners did not have to go 
far at night, nor did the Dalits have to go to upper-caste areas for their 
lessons. Over 40,000 volunteers worked in the district and the JVV 
was the primary NGO in the field. Interestingly, FGDs with the learners 
reported a positive attitude towards the volunteers and ‘although there 
were many TLC centres, where learners and volunteers did not belong 
to the same caste/community, there are no reports that this affected 
the functioning of the centre’. Here also, discussions on a range of 
issues—in particular those pertaining to health—became important. 
All the groups reported that after their literacy classes, behavioural 
patterns changed, leading to a greater degree of self-confidence and 
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assertiveness with government officials, in the marketplace and, for 
women, also within the home. The culmination of awareness-raising 
was participation in the anti-arrack as well as the thrift movements: 
both these were naturally led by and benefited women in large numbers 
(see George [2000] for a detailed discussion of the anti-arrack 
movement). 

Commenting that ‘the programme broke barriers of socially 
inhibiting caste and gender constraints to some extent’, Alex George 
described the spirit of volunteerism in Nellore: 


Asubstantial number of volunteers were women, dalits or OBCs. There 
were occasions when dalits taught upper caste illiterates and vice versa. 
Women have handled mixed classes while men taught in classes solely 
for women, as well (ibid.). 


In Pudukkottai, thousands of volunteers served tirelessly in the lit- 
eracy campaign to make the Pudukkottai district totally literate in about 
a year (Saraswathi 2000). The process of mobilisation involved or- 
ganising high-profile events such as conventions, kalajathas, media 
coverages as well as maintaining contact with as many learners as 
possible. As in other districts, every festival became an arivoli festival. 
In turn, volunteer enthusiasm was maintained by a newsletter and 
visits by officials and an occasional VIP Interestingly, kalajathas have 
become a part of the landscape in Pudukkottai. The women’s Cycle 
Jatha in 1992 and Samam Jatha in 1996 focused on gender equality. 
In other words, these jathas have kept the message of literacy and its 


wider implications alive. It also involved a wide range of volunteers 
who 


came from a variety of different social and economic backgrounds. 
Their motivations too presented considerable variety. Generosity, 


enthusiasm and dedication amidst poverty, privation and distress were, 
however, their common characteristics and collective contribution 
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Role of the collector/district magistrate 


All the reports spoke of the role of the collector and district magistrate 
in the various districts. In Ajmer, the collector commented that ‘the 
environment was electrified’ as thousands participated in the TLC, 
their activities co-ordinated by the ZSS. The collector was an active 
chairperson of the Samiti, taking a leading role in many of its activities. 
However, Saxena noted that perceptions on the collector's role and 
literacy achievements are sharply divided. As she was critical of the 
vast teaching force and felt that they often shirked work, Collector 
Aditi Mehta assigned them a range of tasks including conducting 
surveys, identifying volunteers, training them and so on. The system 
that emerged was hierarchical and at times autocratic. Teachers became 
answerable not only to the educational establishment but also to the 
bureaucracy. Saxena felt that though school teachers were made the 
academic backbone of the campaign they felt that they had no say in 
its planning, monitoring or supervision. 

By contrast, Kanjula feels that in Dumka, District Collector A.K. 
Singh played a vital role in shaping and taking the programme forward. 
Unlike some of the other districts, the voluntary sector in Dumka is 
weak, which has led to government initiative in many activities. The 
BJ was the brainchild of Singh and its activities helped build a rapport 
between the literacy workers and the community at large. In Ernakulam, 
K.R. Rajan played an important role in bringing literacy to the tribal 
areas of the district, leading the team which surveyed the population. 
He also helped in organising a co-operative society. Here, of course, a 
vibrant voluntary sector and high degree of awareness meant that 
much was decided outside the corridors of the collectorate. 

In Ganjam, the BSP was created for the promotion of the TLC and 
was headed by the collector, Within a year, the district was declared to 
be 100 per cent literate—though external evaluations somewhat dis- 
proved the assessment. Further, it was felt that the TLC was adversely 
affecting other developmental efforts, and that whatever programme 
interested the collector was promoted. While one collector was inter- 
ested in literacy per se, another had a commitment to improved 
sanitation, which then led to a focus on such facilities. No matter what 
the degree of commitment of the collector was, Roy felt that bureau- 
cratic functioning caused some adjustment problems for teachers and 
college lecturers working for the TLC. 
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In Nellore, once again, the ZSS was headed by the collector, who 
then issued an order to the heads of all the government departments 
to co-operate with the implementation of the TLC. Alex George felt 
that the district administration had played a collaborative, non- 
interfering and enthusiastic role in the programme and Collector K. 
Raju had accorded the programme priority. As in Ganjam, there was 
no active NGO movement, and only the JVV volunteered to participate. 
However, members of the women’s wing of various political parties 
also decided to join in the movement. 

In Pudukkottai, Collector Sheela Rani Chunkath was not only an 
able administrator but also an activist in ‘gender and development’ 
and literacy (Saraswathi 2000). As Athreya and Chunkath comment: 


An aspect of Pudukkottai’s literacy campaign that played a crucial role 
in catapulting the district to national eminence was a very imaginative 
and unique effort: teaching women cycling as part of the process of 


their becoming empowered and self-reliant (Athreya and Chunkath 
1996). 


In keeping with the overall aim of women's empowerment, considerable 
emphasis was given to employing women full-timers atall levels. Using 
the cycle, a symbol not only of physical mobility but also of social and 
psychological mobility, caste barriers were broken; older women were 


introduced to this joyous experience and men realised that women 
needed to be taken seriously. 


The TLC—A critical look 


Clearly then, in a campaign which was controlled by the government— 
but looked, at the same time, to NGOs and the voluntary sector—the 
role of bureaucracy became vital. At the same time, this led to some 
serious questioning of the orientation of the campaign, its underlying 
ideology, and in fact, of the campaign mode itself. As discussed earlier 
in the chapter, the underlying assumption of any literacy movement is 
that literacy is an advance over orality. The juxtaposing of the two as 
binary opposites is myopic. It is evident not only from the work of 


re but also from the grassroots, as well as from the present 
ies. 
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At the risk of sounding reactionary, Sumanta Banerjee, nonetheless, 
pointed out some years ago that 


while it is undeniable that the acquisition of literacy makes the illiterate 
people more aware of the mechanisms of the system that deprives 
them of power, and helps them to conceptualise this awareness, it has 
to be admitted at the same time that incapacity to read and write has 
never been an impassable barrier against participation in political 
struggles and socio-economic movements by the illiterates (Banerjee 
1993). 


He goes on to cite several areas where the literacy movement took off, 
which in fact had a history of mobilisation and activism. I would add 
that many livelihood skills have been perfected without the intervention 
of literacy; and when critics point out that literacy means learning how 
to sign one’s name alone, it is clear that the benefits are limited to 
those interested in achieving targets within a specified time limit. 

Nonetheless, the entire experience has tended to be empowering 
for a large majority of learners. Though one is a little sceptical of 
Lakshmidhar Mishra’s view that by implication, the TLC would har- 
Ness an individual’s critical consciousness, undoubtedly as Vimala 
Ramachandran has pointed out, ‘women may not have learnt to read 
and write, but they certainly learnt to think, question themselves, speak 
their minds and work collectively’ (Ramachandran 1999). 

The euphoria of the campaign, kalajathas, meetings, conventions 
and discussions over lessons led to a heightened sense of involvement 
in what to many was a new way of existence, of conceiving of the self. 

Nevertheless, it is important to assess the limitations of the campaign 
mode. Most of the authors drew attention to the fact that campaigns 
tend to become totally target-oriented. In the present context, this was 
Particularly so as a limit of 200 learning hours per person circumscribed 
the time for the achievement of the target. The high rate of relapse 
into illiteracy clearly indicates that much more is required to impart as 
Well as sustain literacy, According to Denzil Saldanha: 


If participation in the post-literacy centres is viewed as an index of 
retention of literacy then one comes to the stark conclusion that the 
Tate of relapse could be close to 58 per cent. Those who would be able 
to retain sustainable literacy would form at a rough estimate approxi- 
mately 12 per cent of the originally targeted non-literates (Saldanha 
1999¢). 
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Again, once the achievement of the target was announced, it led to a 
drop in the momentum. Menaka Roy found that in Ganjam, once 
100 per cent literacy was announced, the campaign lost momentum 
(Roy 2000). This naturally had implications for the PLC phase. How- 
ever, despite its limitations, the campaign mode was clearly the best 
option, and the strategy, sound and ‘anyhow is all that exists, without 
a large-scale alternative in sight’ (ibid.). It was also important to bea 
little cautious of facts and figures. Krishna Kumar's report of a field trip 
to Kerala in 1994 indicated that despite the state being declared to- 
tally literate by NLM standards, ‘nearly half of the 1.5 lakh [150,000] 
tribal people, who were identified as being illiterate, have remained 
illiterate’ at the close of the TLC (Kumar 1994). 

One of the most positive impacts of the TLC was the spurt in school 
enrolments. All the studies reported a positive interest in schooling for 
children—and in some cases, particularly for girls. For instance, in 
Ajmer, Saxena reported that almost everyone interviewed during the 
study agreed that the literacy campaign, especially the environment- 
building activities, did generate women’s interest in children’s education, 
especially girl child’s education (Saxena 2000). 

Such findings only corroborated the PROBE report view on the 
relationship between parental education and that of the children. In 
Kerala, though there was a pre-existing situation of almost universal 
enrolment, among the Kudumbis, fisherfolk and a number of Muslim 
girls and women, where literacy levels were low, the message was 
spread effectively. Though the Kerala Shastra Sahitya Parishad (KSSP) 
had started a project called the Aksharavedi prior to the TLC, this was 
linked with the literacy campaign. Remedial classes were undertaken 
for those with inadequate learning skills. However, a slackening of the 
ped y the post-literacy phase affected the project adversely (Tharakan 

In all the FGDs, Alex George found that participants were aware of 
the benefits of literacy—however limited. He observed that the main 
attraction for the new learners was that they would be able to put their 
signatures in writing instead of using thumb impressions that hurt their 
pride and made them vulnerable. Most importantly, there was a growing 
awareness that there should be no gender discrimination in access. 
Cross-checking with available statistical data, the author found that 
while for the general population, the impact on school enrolment was 


marginal, there was a remarkable increase in the number of tribal 
children, which included girls as well. 
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Saraswathi reported that women in the sample everywhere were 
strongly in favour of children’s education and there was no ambiva- 
lence, no two opinions on this (Saraswathi 2000). This view was of 
course reinforced by the fact that women in all the villages in the sam- 
ple were very positive about the arivoli experience and wanted a 
continuation of their experiences and a consolidation of their ability to 
read and write. Significantly, she noted that there was a steady in- 
crease in the enrolment of girls over the years since the TLC. At the 
same time, as Menaka Roy has pointed out, it was important to re- 
member the ‘aspect of power relations and social dynamics as well as 
group cohesion and mobilisation’. Women felt constrained in the pres- 
ence of male teachers, and adult men were resistant to learning from 
those whom they viewed as children. 

Such specifics gather particular significance when viewed against 
the wider framework of the TLC as a whole. Despite feedback on the 
overall positive effects of the campaign, the inherent contradictions of 
all literacy and educational campaigns and programmes remain. How 
can the gains from such initiatives be sustained in the prevailing socio- 
economic environment of inequalities and disparities? This serious 
dilemma has been addressed by all the studies as well as by other 
experts. For instance, many have argued that the introduction of the 
TLC in a stratified and unequal social milieu will not succeed in bring- 
ing the most deprived into its fold (Banerjee 1992, 1993; Mathew and 
Rao 1994): or that when it did, the absence of a well thought-out 
follow-up resulted in disillusionment (Ghosh 1997). Pointing out that 
itis fallacious to see literacy as a panacea to all ills, Sumanta Banerjee 
commented perspicaciously that 


there is a tension between the idea of making literacy the kingpin in 
social transformation on the one hand and that of placing it as one of 
the many essential components in a holistic programme of socio- 
economic transformation on the other (Banerjee 1993). 


In other words, literacy programmes cannot be treated as a convenient 
option to either other developmental programmes, or as H.S. Bhola 
argues, structural change. He points out that even if there were a high 
Tate of literacy, ‘it would evaporate like a river in a desert’ (quoted in 
Tharakan 2000). Substantiating this point, Tharakan reminds us that 
‘there was a spurt in school enrolment ... in the decade following the 
implementation of land reforms’ (ibid.). Further, it was likely that those 
from the lowest rungs of the social and economic hierarchy, the SC 
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landless agricultural labourers, ‘sent their children to school once there 
was a redistribution of incomes in their favour as a result of land reforms’ 
(ibid.). 

This issue becomes extremely pertinent in the era of the Structural 
Adjustment Programme (SAP) when an increasingly minimalist state 
looks to the private sector for investment in health, education and so 
on (see CWDS 2000). In other words, far from initiating structural 
changes, the Indian state today is shying away from its basic 
responsibilities and looking to the market for help. When profit is the 
motive, the general good invariably gets sidetracked, Arguing that the 
state must not abdicate its basic responsibilities, Menaka Roy views 
‘privatisation’ as ‘the facile cure proffered when any government 
initiative founders’ (ibid.). While the education sector has seen private 
initiatives in remote areas as well, there should be clear limits to such 
inroads in what needs to be acknowledged quite clearly as a primary 
responsibility of the state. 

The issue of structural change brings many other external factors— 
which are clearly beyond the scope of the present volume—into play. 
Not unrelated to them is that of uneven development between as well 
as within regions and the need to be aware of contexts while introducing 


an already higher rate of literacy neglecting the BIMARU states: only 
33 projects out of a total of 138 were sanctioned for the four major 


at the level of allocating projects among the states, within a state, 
uneven development leads to differential benefits accruing to various 
groups, 

Arguing that ‘the particular characteristics of the Kerala model of 
literacy campaign were never meant to be applied across the board’, 


dynamics of uneven development within a stat di ithi 
district (Saldanha 1999a, e and indeed within a 


servation is juxtaposed with that of the Expert Committee, it euid 
appear that in many cases, TLC managers were unwilling to take on 
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those regions where such a tactical breakthrough would become a 
problem. 

Corroborating evidence on differences within the district was simple 
in Ganjam where Menaka Roy found that if the living condition of 
those in the plains was bad, that of those in the hills was much worse. 
Not unexpectedly, the TLC in Rourkela remained active the longest. 
One of the larger urban centres in Orissa, it had the added advantage 
ofa relatively higher rate of literacy. In other words, in the low literacy 
areas of the state, the TLC had little impact and power of sustaining 
itself. The point of differential literacy has been discussed by Michael 
Tharakan who feels that it is necessary to take into account the contexts 
of an illiterate in a highly literate environment, and one in a generally 
illiterate environment. The latter, he feels, on the basis of his study of 
Ernakulam, will withdraw into her/his shell and the world of oral 
communication and it may require special skills and strategies to involve 
such a person in the literacy campaign. On the other hand, in a 
generally illiterate environment, an undifferentiated strategy can be 
used. However, given that in most regions and districts—and certainly 
in those involved in the study—there are likely to be differences, there 
is clearly a case for evolving a more imaginative, context-sensitive 
strategy. 

Research has shown that individuals develop reading skills through 
extensive exposure to the world prompting them to learn how to read. 
In the absence of such an environment, relapse into illiteracy is 
inevitable, When primers are in unfamiliar languages describing 
situations with which the learners are not comfortable, enrolment and 
retention become problematic (Kanjula 2000). On the other hand, as 
shown by Alex George, when the TLC in Nellore took care to impart 
literacy in Tamil to the Tamil-speaking population of those areas 
contiguous with Tami Nadu, the results were positive and the innovation 
greatly appreciated. 

Clearly then, an essential feature of a suitable learning environment 
is to have primers and teaching methods to which the students relate. 
The district collector of Dumka, A.K. Singh, commented that ‘unless 
you develop your own book, it is not owned by the people’. Comparing 
two primers, he found that the one which dealt with local events and 
festivals, appropriately illustrated with familiar visuals, held the attention 
of the learners. L.S. Saraswathi found that the language used in the 
three primers she had looked at was ‘not the form used by the people 
belonging to the non-literate group’. As Tamil is a diglossic language 
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where there is a marked difference between spoken and written forms 
... there was a possibility that the learners felt alienated from the text 
(Saraswathi 2000). Apart from the limiting effects of a homogenised 
language, Menaka Roy (2000) has discussed the loss to the people of 
a culture if the texts are produced in only one standard form: not only 
are the learners alienated but also such moves lead to the decline of 
languages which flourish through usage. 

There are two points of view on the TLC—or as Mathew and Rao 
put it, views which are either ‘highly optimistic’ or ‘totally skeptical’ 
(Mathew and Rao 1994). Ina nutshell, the optimists see the TLC as a 
people's movement, which has liberated many, while the sceptics feel 
thatlittle is possible without social transformation and structural change. 
While assessments of the level of literacy attained, its sustainability in 
later years, and uneven geographic and regional spread vary, few would 
perhaps doubt that the level of awareness of social issues, the need for 
girls’ education, women's empowerment and so on have increased 
enormously. 

Finally, any assessment of the TLC, PLC and CE has to take into 
consideration two sets of factors, which though not unrelated, are 
somewhat different in focus. The first concerns the overall strategy 
and the second, the underlying assumptions. 


Overall strategy 


On the basis of her discussions with a wide range of persons involved 
in the campaign as well as field observations, Vimala Ramachandran 
concluded that ‘there was no strategic thinking, either in New Delhi or 
at the district level’ (Ramachandran 1999). While individual collectors 
were successful—and incidentally shot into prominence—follow-up 
depended more on the personal predilections of their successors rather 
than on institutional structures. As we have seen, target-oriented time- 
bound campaigns have severe limitations—and the TLC was no 
exception. Among other things, absence of relevance to daily living— 
which was often at a subsistence level—meant that learners soon forgot 
their lessons or could not relate to them. As unfamiliar situations in an 
alien language compounded the problem, relapse into illiteracy in the 
less structured PLC stage was in many cases inevitable. Some groups 
and minorities also required more sensitive and intelligent handling. 
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For instance, in Ernakulam, in a tribal pocket which had few literates, 
the district collector mobilised the panchayat, organised a co-operative 
and the KSSP to depute one of their teachers with experience of tribal 
settlements. Within a month, commented Tharakan, participation from 
the pocket in the TLC was remarkable. 

Avik Ghosh felt that in many districts where the TLC was launched 
there was little ‘preparatory groundwork to identify a core team of 
committed individuals’. Thus, leadership was lacking and ‘weak project 
plans have been approved in the rush to exhaust available budgets 
and expand the coverage’. He pointed out that in many districts, the 
declaration of total literacy was done in a somewhat hasty manner— 
an observation that is revealed by some of the present studies. Ghosh 
concluded that 


the present focus of the NLM on literacy has to shift and similarly the 
Mission, time-bound thrust of the NLM should give way to a more 
durable and sustained programme of adult education that responds to 
the needs of adults as individuals and also as members of disadvantaged 
groups (Ghosh 1997). 


While admittedly there were several innovations which often captured 
the imagination of the masses, these remained essentially embedded 
in a campaign mentality. There was an urgency and immediacy which, 
in order to be sustained, required inputs and thinking of a different 
order, Nonetheless, kalajathas and other activities intrinsic to the 
campaign mode helped in sustaining the momentum for a while and 
in bringing the message of literacy to thousands of illiterates. They 
also reinforced the need for educating children and, in particular, 
worked against gender discrimination. Positive inputs from the print 
and visual media also helped. L.S. Saraswathi found that television, 
tadio and the print media ably ‘nurtured the fervour of the campaign 
personnel’ (ibid.). In Andhra Pradesh, the Telugu newspaper, Eenadu, 
devoted a half page every week to success stories of the movement 
written by leading activists (George 2000). 


Underlying assumptions 


The underlying assumptions of the TLC were rooted in the belief that 
a brief, intensive campaign could eradicate illiteracy, whose basis 
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often lay in generations of deprivation and neglect. While, as Menaka 
Roy points out, there is ‘no comparison between the rushed and en- 
capsulated skills’ imparted through the TLC and non-formal system, 
studies show that the aftermath for the next generation in terms of 
access to schooling was positive (Roy 2000). It would be interesting to 
see whether the increase in school enrolments is indeed sustained 
longitudinally. It was assumed that such a campaign—though to be 
implemented at the district level—would share certain methods and 
principles in common, irrespective of whether it was to be implemented 
in the highly literate areas of Emakulam or the backwoods of Orissa. 
As we have seen, this scant attention to intra- and inter-regional dis- 
parities led to low levels of success in certain areas. 

Sadhna Saxena (2000) has drawn attention to the fact that responses 
to the TLC have been uneven across the country. She argued that 
these variations could be correlated to the differences in chances, ‘socio- 
economic conditions, state of development and history of social 
movements’. Saxena felt that it is not possible to establish whether 
such a programme creates space for the basic issues before the people— 
or indeed marginalises these. On the whole she concluded that ‘there 
was disappointment as the mobilisation neither transformed into a 
sustained social movement nor into a learning process; there was a 
sense of a big let-down for the grassroots workers’. 

However, there are other responses to these very variations, levels 
of infrastructure, commitment of personnel and so on. Thus, Alex 
George found that in a district like Nellore, which has already crossed 
acertain threshold of literacy, enthusiastic learners were talking about 
anew movement which would combine health, thrift, skill development 
and savings. 

Differences among states and indeed districts notwithstanding, there 
are some underlying assumptions which often undermine the efficacy 
of a campaign on the scale of the TLC. Above all, the intellectual 
hierarchy implicit in a literacy campaign, which assigns a superior 
position to written thought processes and knowledge acquisition over 
the spoken word and oral communications, seriously undermines the 
existential reality of a large majority of the country’s population. While 
this point should not be taken to be a plea for keeping people illiterate, 
it certainly questions those who see literacy and orality as binary 
opposites—or indeed attach unequal weight to all forms of literacy. At 
the same time, as Krishna Kumar comments, ‘acknowledgement of 
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the validity of oral skills will constitute a major shift in present policy 
disposition. Most significantly, it will imply abandonment of the 
common perception of illiteracy as a stigma or threat’ (Kumar 1993). 

He further argues that the great divide theory which assigns a ‘crucial 
difference between the cognitive potentials of the literate as opposed 
to oral communication will have to be dropped’ (ibid.). There may be 
few takers in the corridors of power for Kumar's point of view; however, 
evidence from the field—of which the present studies are a part— 
point to the fact that a TLC is not a magic wand; nor can its incumbent 
euphoria be sustained unless the regional differences and contexts are 
factored in. In many cases, this means taking cognisance of the local 
language and its nuances, and of methods and techniques of pedagogy 
which assign an appropriate place to indigenous forms of expression 
and local knowledge. This will mean reassessing attitudes towards 
orality—and indeed, redefining ways of viewing literacy and illiteracy. 
In the growing environment of global competitiveness and the 
deification of the market, it becomes particularly important not to lose 
sight of the wood for the trees. 
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Ernakulam revisited: A study of literacy in the 
first totally literate district in India 


PK. Michael Tharakan 


Introduction 


On 4 February 1990, Ernakulam was declared the first totally literate 
district! of India by the prime minister. The idea of a campaign for the 
Project was implemented with the assistance of the NLM by aregistered 
Society and with active contributions from three distinct groups: 


1. The KSSP and other non-governmental and voluntary organi- 
sations. 

2. Local self-governing institutions (LSGls) such as the village 
Panchayat, municipality and corporation. 

3. The district administration led by the district collector. 


The 1981 Census of India (GOI 1981) estimated that 23.18 per cent 
of the district population of 2,535,294 was illiterate; the corresponding 


2,817,236 (GOI 1991) and 6.58 Per cent of 3,098,378 (GOI 2001). 


Thus, the Ernakulam campaign should be given credit for tackling the 
residual illiteracy 


* No society can claim to be 100 Per cent literate. The use of the term 100 per cent 
literate is wrong. More than 90 Per cent literacy is considered total literacy. Developed 
i i i cases with even 95 per cent literacy. Some developing 

in states even at 80 per cent literacy. For highly 


, a target of over 90 per cent was considered both 
appropriate and feasible. 
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remaining illiteracy was eradicated in the decade 1981-91, after which 
the progress has been negligible. 

Astudy by the author conducted for the Ministry of Human Resource 
Development (Ministry of HRD) has established that the 1990 
campaign competently tackled the problem of illiteracy in the district 
(Tharakan 1990). In fact, the Ernakulam campaign for total literacy 
came to be considered a ‘model’ which inspired other such efforts in 
the whole of Kerala in another campaign called Akshara Keralam, as 
well as in other districts of India. The success in Ernakulam led to the 
emergence of a new and widely held perception about the superiority 
of the mode of campaign adopted. In the earlier campaign, the 
approach was centre-based. This had the inherent difficulty of keeping 
the learners regularly attached to the place of learning. In the present 
campaign, as the literacy instructors went to the learners according to 
the latter’s convenience, the new method proved much more effective. 

However, opinions vary widely about whether the level of literacy 
achieved could be sustained during the next decade. When nine 
persons connected, directly or indirectly, with the literacy campaign in 
Kerala were interviewed, their estimates of regression in the literacy 
level in Ernakulam ranged from a minimum of 3-4 per cent to a 
maximum of 60 per cent. Such divergent perceptions necessitated the 
inclusion of the question of sustainability in any future study conducted 
after a period of about 10 years. Another related issue was to take a 
retrospective look at whether the initial campaign itself was able to 
effectively reach the learners, particularly those from the marginalised 
sections of society, who for obvious reasons were neglected by the 
formal institutions of learning. 

Though literacy was the most obvious objective, it was nevertheless 
only one of the many goals of the campaign. The organisers wanted 
the creation of ‘a voluntary development army’ (ibid.) from among 
the literate instructors who volunteered to run the campaign. KSSP 
activists trace the participation of volunteers in other developmental 
programmes like Total Immunisation, Village Level Resource Mapping 
(VLRM) and People’s Planning Campaign (PPC) to the literacy 
campaign in Ernakulam and Kerala.? Another objective was to 
strengthen the basic school system as part of the process of transition 
of literacy from the campaign to the institution mode. Both the NLM 


å Interview with Jagajeevan, Consultant, People’s Training Cell, Kerala State Planning 
, Thiruvananthapuram, 1999. 
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and the KSSP held that the sustaining effects of the literacy campaign 
can be internalised by society only by turning the synergies created by 
the campaign towards strengthening the primary school system both 
qualitatively and quantitatively (Madhavankutty 1991; Parikh 1991 ). 
These two issues, the sustenance of the voluntary spirit and the flow 
of synergies from literacy efforts to formal schooling, should be enquired 
into, as they were part of the important aims of the campaign itself. 


Objective 


A brief survey of earlier literature not only confirms but also helps to 
bring the following four issues into focus: 


. Sustenance of literacy skills, 

Initial success of the campaign in reaching the marginalised 
sections. 

. Sustaining a voluntary spirit in society. 

- Sustaining the flow of synergies from the literacy campaign to 
formal education. 


Pwo Ne 


The 1965 World Conference on Literacy held that literacy is ‘a con- 
tributing factor to social changes because it provides individuals with 
the knowledge and skills needed to become the real agents of these 
changes’ (Bataille 1976). Another view held that literacy raises the 
productivity of neo-literates, reduces the cost of transmitting informa- 


activities (Blaug 1986, quoted in Varghese 1995). On the basis of 


such assumptions, a 40 per cent literacy level was considered enough 
for a ‘take-off’ and 80 Per cent for sustained economic development 


ment of the economic status of poor people through a ‘state-sponsored’ 
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Hence, looking for evidence of sustaining social change is not war- 
ranted in a study of maintenance of the outcome ofa literacy campaign. 
In the specific case of Ernakulam, there is enough evidence to suggest 
that the learners had aims other than social change when they en- 
tered the literacy classes. When they were interviewed for the 1990 
evaluation, a number of them said that they wanted to acquire lit- 
eracy skills in order to help their children learn better, to be able to 
tead display boards on buses, to read letters, and to calculate prices 
and wages so that others would not be able to cheat them (Tharakan 
1990). In the context of the Tanzanian literacy campaign, it was pointed 
out that ‘development has been considered as the process increasing 
the capacities and well-being of the average citizen and therefore edu- 
cation as the way to meet family and community needs, rather than 
providing the nation with high-level manpower’ (Bataille 1976). Simi- 
lar personal, family and community needs seem to have predominated 
in the case of learners in Ernakulam too. The increase in literacy levels 
and basic education in Kerala in the nineteenth century was also 
prompted by the possibilities of acquiring abilities and skills demanded 
by the commercialised agrarian economy (Tharakan 1984). 

Jack Goody and lan Watt put forward a ‘literacy thesis’ which holds 
that since logical thought is dependent on writing both in theory and 
in history, the skill of writing will be sustained by the need to live ina 
‘logical world’—in a literate society (Goody and Watt 1968). Some of 
the organisers of the Ernakulam campaign thought that the district 
beinga highly literate region, the neo-literates would be helped by the 
environment to maintain their literacy skills. Criticising the ‘literacy 
thesis’, Halverson had pointed out that ‘it is hardly conceivable that 
even the most voracious appetite for romantic novels or homiletic 
tracts would ever lead to the development of formal operational thought 
in their readers’ (Halverson 1992). Sceptics in Kerala also thought 
that imparting basic literacy alone would lead to merely an increase in 
teadership of purely romantic writings, colloquially called Painkili 
Novels and will not extend logical reasoning. The veracity of such as- 
sumptions is to be checked when the question of sustainability is 
investigated. 

One analysis of the TLC pointed out that ‘if faith is reposed in the 
ability of the people to unite in order to create ... the people do respond’ 
and that ‘the creation of participative structures in areas where even 
the concept of such structures have been alien to most’ was very 
effective (Sengupta 1992). This suggesis that specific aspects of literacy 
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programmes not only had local organisation but also effective 
Participatory structures for their implementation, which was an 
important ingredient in its wide reach. The Ernakulam campaign is to 
be re-evaluated on the basis of such local and Participatory structures. 
As early as 1976, the UNESCO Secretariat had acknowledged the 
significance of decentralised organisation in literacy efforts. The 
commonly discussed example was that of Ujaama village in Tanzania, 
a small democratically elected rural unit, which assumed direct 
responsibility for planning and implementing literacy activities (Bataille 
1976). Another case is that of the People’s Republic of China, where 
the massive mobilisation for literacy was implemented through a 
‘centrally instituted and nationally orchestrated’ campaign, which was 
‘carried out in decentralised manner, leaving much to local choice 
and initiative’ (Bhola 1982, quoted in Arnove and Graff 1992). In this 
context, the strengths and weaknesses of decentralised efforts attempted 
by the Ernakulam campaign are to be studied. 

The Ernakulam campaign is singled out as one in which local and 
Participatory structures, including the effective role played by the LSGls, 
were very important (Tharakan 1990). Social activists from NGOs 
and people’s movements who Participated in such programmes sought 
an autonomous democratic space from which their interventionist 
Potential could be enhanced (Saldanha 1993). The KSSP was one 
such organisation, which made use of such opportunities to a great 
extent. They consistently contributed to other developmental pro- 
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literacy campaign is also worth exploring. What happened to the efforts 
at integrating local efforts under the auspices of the District Councils 
(DCs), which were in power during 1991-92 when they got disbanded, 
and whether the newly introduced PPC offers a new life to such efforts 
are also worth studying. 


Methodology 


The initial evaluation of 1990 was done not so much by any central 
scheme handed down by the NLM or any other agency as the latter 
was at that time evolving criteria for the evaluation of the TLCs (Mathur 
1989). Since there was internal monitoring, which was expected to 
bring out the quantitative aspects, the external evaluation concentrated 
More on the qualitative aspects of the Ernakulam TLC. The initial 
evaluation concentrated mainly on the ‘actors’, particularly the learners, 
as the main source of information. The re-evalyation of 1999 also 
included a qualitative assessment. The main sources of the data 
presented here are structured and unstructured interviews conducted 
in 1989-90 and in 1999-2000, as well as secondary sources. 

Though the data collected in 1990 and 1999 are mainly presented 
here, these are supplemented by information gathered through lim- 
ited interviews conducted in the district in 1991, 1993 and 1996, While 
the universe from which the data was collected in 1990 was more 
extensive, in 1991 and in 1996 the gathering of information was lim- 
ited to the 2nd Division of the Cochin City Corporation, the Parur 
Municipality and the Thrikkakkara panchayat. The 2nd Division was 
the lowest in terms of literacy levels among city divisions, Parur was 
the lowest among municipalities and the erstwhile Thrikkakkara 
Panchayat was also the lowest among village panchayats in the dis- 
trict. In 1993, on the other hand, information was gathered not only 
from these regions but also from the 38th Division of the Cochin City 
Corporation, the Aluva municipality and the Pothanikad panchayat. 
The 38th Division had the highest literacy level among the corpora- 
tion divisions in 1990, Aluva among the municipalities and Pothanikad 
among village panchayats. In 1999, information was gathered from 
all the six regions covered in 1993. 

Besides being interviewed, the learners and neo-literates were also 
Subjected to testing of their literacy skills. A total of 240 neo-literates 
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were tested in 1991, 198 in 1993, and 240 in 1996. In 1999, another 
150 neo-literates were tested (see Table 2.1). The tests carried out in 
1990 at the height of the TLC were more systematic and rigorous than 
in the later years. By 1999, there were hardly any neo-literates willing 
to be tested. They had to be persuaded. A conscious attempt was 
made to see that a uniform test was applied over the years, but this 
could not be carried out to complete satisfaction. The results, presented 
in Table 2.1 are likely to give some indications of the achievements 
and failures of a very important programme. It should be remembered 
that the emphasis was to know the extent of the neo-literates’ capability 
to use their acquired literacy skills rather subjecting them to a strict 
examination to see how they conform to any predetermined standard. 

In 1991, residential locations of the neo-literates to be interviewed 
were selected with the help of various records kept by the TLC—not 
so much by the attendance register as by the list of applications for 
spectacles bought for them by the campaign. This source of residential 
information was used in all the following years. It led to a bias in 
favour of elderly people creeping into the ‘sample’. It was not a serious 
matter as the universe of learners in Ernakulam was also biased in 
favour of the elderly. If in 1991, all the neo-literates were located in 
and around the residential areas gathered from the TLC records, over 
the years, the number of neo-literates who could be so identified, 
changed. In 1993, only 70 per cent (138 of the 198) figured in the list 
maintained by the TLC of those who wanted spectacles. In 1996, it 
was reduced to 60 per cent (144 out of the 240). In 1999, there were 
only 62 persons out of the 150 (41.33 per cent) who could be identified 
as being from the original list. The rest of the persons tested were 
those identified as neo-literates from the Ernakulam TLC by instructors 
and others associated with the campaign. This indicates a high physical 
mobility among the neo-literates of Ernakulam. It also means that the 
results of the tests conducted in 1991, 1993, 1996 and 1999 cannot 
be taken as cumulative upon the results of tests conducted in 1990. 
Each of these estimates is to be s 

In addition to th 


Table 2.1 
Retention of Literacy Variables in Emakulam District, 1991, 1993, 1996 and 1999 


Year Localities covered Number of Total number Literacy components for which the number Total number Per- 
learners/neo- of learners/ of leamners/neo-literates tested satisfactorily of learners) centage 
literates tested neo-literates Reading Writing Numeracy General neo-literates 

according to tested knowledge tested 
localities satisfactorily 
1991 Cochin city corporation 
11th division 75 
Parur municipality 86 240 112 112 120 149 112% 46.67 
Thrikkakkara panchayat 79 
1993 Cochin city corporation 
11th division 40 
Cochin city corporation 
38th division 28 
Parur municipality 40 198 101 87 104 108 114 57.58 
Aluva municipality 24 
Thrikkakkara panchayat 40 
Pothanikad panchayat 26 
1996 Cochin city corporation 
11th division 75 
Parur municipality 86 240 115 100 104 106 115 47.92 
Thrikkakkara panchayat 79 


(Contd.) 


Total number Per- 


Table 2.1 (Contd) 

Year Localities covered Number of Total number Literacy components for which the number 
learners/neo- of learners/ of learners/neo-literates tested satisfactorily of leamers/ centage 
literates tested neo-literates Reading Writing Numeracy General _ neo-literates 

according to tested knowledge tested 
localities satisfactorily 
1999 Cochin city corporation 
11th division 20 
Cochin city corporation 
38th division 15 
Parur municipality 25 150 108 60 120 117 60 40.00 
(72)** (40)** (80)* (78)** 
Aluva municipality 40 


Thrikkakkara panchayat 25 
Pothanikad panchayat 25 


: * Obviously only reading and writing abilities were taken into account in assessing satisfactory testing. 
** Figures in brackets indicate percentage. 
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in Vypin island, tribal people in the Pongumchuvadu settlement, 
fishermen and port workers and their families in Mattancherry, and 
Tamil-speaking ‘migrant’ workers in the pipeline road area and in Aluva 
municipality. The TLC identified these groups as backward in literacy, 
and the initial evaluative study of 1990 had also investigated their 
cases. 


Findings 


The literacy programmes initiated by the NLM consisted of three distinct 
stages—the TLC, the PLC and the CE stage. At the TLC stage, the 
following abilities were expected to be transferred to the learners: The 
ability to 


1. read, without difficulty, a description falling within the learners’ 
own experience; 

2. copy at the rate of seven words per minute; 

3. count and write from 1 to 100, to add and subtract three-digit 
numbers, and multiply and divide two-digit numbers. It was 
also envisaged to transfer basic general knowledge regarding 
the world, nature, society, and some basic information about 
public institutions, which the learners were likely to encounter 
(Tharakan 1990). 


The TLC organisers also had the intention of developing a critical and 
social consciousness among the learners. What was expected by the 
Ernakulam TLC was far less than the global minimum level of 
education? set by UNESCO, which included development of spiritual 
and moral qualities as well as of personal abilities such as initiative, 
freedom from superstition, and appreciation of alternative points of 
view (ibid.). 

When tested on the basis of the learner’s familiarity with the concepts 
of social equality and secularism, the 1990 evaluation found the level 
Of critical and social consciousness very weak (ibid.). On the other 
hand, two-thirds of the learners whom the evaluator met had mastered 


“It may be noted that the UNESCO prescription was for education and not literacy. 
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reading, writing, numeracy, and basic knowledge with regard to public 
institutions they had to encounter. Therefore, the latter abilities alone 
were taken to test the retention by learners. In 1990, in 192 evaluation 
centres, 1,566 learners out of 1,714 were found to have passed the 
test they were given. On that basis, it was estimated that 91.37 per 
cent of illiterates identified were made literate (Table 2.2). The TLC 
Officially claimed to have made 98.34 per cent of the illiterates, 
identified among the age group of 5-60, literate (ibid.). It is on the 
basis of such high estimates of neo-literates that the maintenance of 
literacy achievement in Ernakulam is to be considered. 

A setback seems to have occurred in 1999. Only 60 of the 150 
neo-literates (40 per cent) were found to have reading and writing 
abilities of a ‘desirable’ level. Interestingly, 108 neo-literates (72 per 
cent) had retained the ability to read. What the other 60 per cent of 
the neo-literates seem to have lost is the ability to write (Table 2.2). It 
required a lot of persuasion to make them write. This may be due to 
the fear of failure of the adult neo-literates as suggested by social psy- 
chologists of literacy (Cohen 1983), It could also be because the 
neo-literates did not want to take the risk of committing what others 
consider a mistake, as observed among the Australian indigenous neo- 
literates (Tharakan 1990). If numerical abilities and general knowledge 
are added, surprisingly, relatively more neo-literates seem to possess 
them. Nearly 80 per cent had numerical abilities while around the 
same number had a fair amount of general knowledge about public 
institutions. Almost 40 per cent of them could give a ‘logical’ explana- 
tion for eclipses,* 

Obviously, the numerical abilities were mostly derived from mental 
faculties. They were able to add and subtract but not multiply or di- 
vide with ease. In an evaluation of literacy and empowerment of 
women in Delhi, it was found that the percentage of illiterate women 
responding positively in matters of maintaining household accounts 
was slightly more (87.66 per cent) than that of the neo-literates (86.22 
per cent). The neo-literate women, however, had an additional skill of 
maintaining a written record of family accounts, whereas the illiterate 
a omnes In the matter of management of 
henen iA ai z women (56.98 per cent) did better than 

(50.72 per cent) (Gugnani and Dikshit 1991). There 


* This is a topic handled by KSSP popular classes in science education 


Achievement of Literacy Variables in Emakulam District, 1990 
Year Localities covered Number of Total number Literacy components for which the number Totalnumber Per- 
learnersineo- of learners) _ of learners/neo-literates tested satisfactorily of learners/ centage 
literates tested neo-literates Reading Writing Numeracy General  neo-literates 


according to tested knowledge tested 
localities satisfactorily 
7990 182 centres from - 1.714 1,566** 1,566** 1,566** 1,566** 1,566 91.37 
different parts of 
Emakulam District 
where TLC conducted 
evaluation* 


Notes: * Cross-checked in 80 centres of around 12 learners per centre. 
** No separate components were listed. The overall figure is repeated under every component. 
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is also a strong possibility that general knowledge about the existence of 
village and panchayat offices, primary health centre, dispensary/hospi- 
tal, and also about eclipses could have been transferred to them by 
word of mouth rather than by literacy efforts as such. In a study of 
Ghanaian literacy efforts, it has been found that communication is 
mostly by word of mouth for illiterates and their ‘world’ is far different 
from the ‘world’ of literate communication (Okraku 1991). One world 
has to replace the other for literacy to take root. Issues with regard to 
the orality—literacy contrast and problems of transition from primary 
oral cultures to literate ones have been discussed extensively in the 
literature on literacy (Ong 1986 [1982)). It is suggested that similar 
issues are likely to persist among a group of neo-literates who have 
moved out of a ‘severally oral culture’, though they have been ex- 
posed to literacy earlier. In other words, there is obviously both an 
influence of the ‘world of letters’ as well as of a ‘world before letters’ 
operating (Eisenstein 1983) among the neo-literates of Ernakulam even 
today, a decade after the TLC. It also means that there should have 
been a strategy to build upon the ‘world of oral communication’ in 
such a way as to help the neo-literates to gradually replace it by the 
‘world of literate communications’. 

Itwas found in 1991 that 39.58 per cent of the neo-literates tested 
could read destination/display boards on buses, while 45 per cent 
could read newspapers. Surprisingly, very few of them could write 
letters on their own. It should be remembered that this was an exercise 
that all learners were asked to go through in the 1990 TLC, By 1993, 
57.58 per cent of neo-literates could read destination boards and it 
was taken as the desirable level of their literacy capabilities in the 
study. Another 26.26 per cent could read familiar bus-boards, which 
one could possibly do even without literacy. Meanwhile, 14.65 per 
cent could read newspapers rather comfortably. Another 9.59 per cent 
could read newspapers with difficulty or with help from others, and 
15.66 per cent could read block letters and headlines in printed matter. 

By 1993, 12.12 per cent of neo-literates tested could write letters 
and another 18.18 per cent could write letters with mistakes and/or 
with help from others. Reading ability, estimated to be higher in every 
succeeding year that the tests were administered, was based on the 
ability to read destination boards of buses. In 1996, the higher reading 
abilities were estimated on the basis of the ability to read newspapers 
and destination boards of buses. Two major points emerge very clearly. 
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There were consistently higher reading abilities compared to writing 
abilities and consistently higher numerical and general knowledge 
abilities among neo-literates in the district. In any measure of literacy, 
one has to give priority to reading and writing abilities because 
numerical abilities or general knowledge are both likely to have 
emerged out of non-literacy sources, and giving them prominence 
would present an unduly rosy picture of retention of literacy in 
Ernakulam. 

It was noted elsewhere that the ‘frequency of males who could read 
but not write was low in France, at least in the nineteenth century 
when the data exist, compared to Protestant cases’ (Markoff 1986). 
However, this example from European literacy history was motivated 
by some specific religious factors which do not have any relevance in 
Ernakulam. Therefore, the reasons for the drop in writing abilities of 
neo-literates have to be sought within the TLC. It has been argued 
that ‘left to draw solely upon his or her own motivation as the inspiration 
for learning, the uneducated adult is likely to find that inspiration 
insufficient’ (Cohen 1983). It should be surmised in this context that 
an additional ‘push’ by literacy activists for the practising of writing by 
neo-literates was necesstiry. This seems not to have been available in 
Ernakulam, Such a failure may point towards insufficiency of training 
given to instructors and the lack of good pedagogical/androgogical 
practices. A case study of the Ernakulam TLC pointed out that ‘the 
methodology of the training programme was weak’ and that the 
‘development of necessary skills (were) not attempted properly’. Moni- 
toring, evaluation and documentation of the training process was also 
found to be weak. The study further noted that ‘training was equated 
with mobilisation (of) volunteers’. 

It should be remembered that the initial evaluative study of 1990 
found the selection and training of volunteers quite satisfactory 
(Tharakan 1990). This finding closely followed the assumption made 
by the organisers of the TLC that the most important thing is to develop 
sufficient group and persenal commitment among instructors in literacy 
work. It was expected that if they were properly committed and 
interested, they would overcome most of their deficiencies with regard 
to teaching methods. It was also noted that in a mass campaign like 


in teaching methods at the same time was a difficult proposition. Only 
one of the requisites, that of developing a commitment, was given 
prominence over tackling the absence of specific training inputs. 
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A debate between the ‘campaign mode’ and ‘centre-based 
approach’ evolved. A programme officer of the TLC? argued that in a 
campaign in which the whole training component for newly recruited 
volunteer instructors was restricted to 21 days, a systematic build-up 
of sophisticated skills was impossible. It was through a dialogue with 
learners that they were led from mere words to concepts. He admitted 
that it might not have worked perfectly in all cases. A major criticism 
of the Emakulam TLC was that the selection of resource persons was 
unduly in favour of supporters of the ruling party, the training impact 
did not reach the lowest rungs, and there was no follow-up (Pillai 
1999). In the context of such difference of perceptions, an opinion 
expressed by the current additional director of public instruction seems 
important. According to Gopalan (1999),° at the PLC stage, functional 
literacy should have been given due importance. But in both 
Ernakulam as well as the all-Kerala campaign, instructors were not 
trained to do so. This means that even if the instructors were highly 
motivated and did a good job at the TLC stage, they would have 
found it difficult to tackle the new requirements emerging at the PLC 


Itis also possible that the instructors wer® not backed properly by 
officialdom at subsequent stages. Some of them talked about the 
slackening of interest among district officials and elected LSGI 
representatives in later stages. A major disagreement between the KSSP 
activists and the district administration with regard to literacy efforts 
was exposed, contributing to the slackening of interest. When they are 
Part ofa learning group, the neo-literates seem to acquire literacy 
quite easily. This is likely to have been reflected in the slightly 
exaggerated levels put forth by the activists in the field. The moment 
the neo-literates are separated from such learning groups and pushed 
into circumstances without sufficient alternative sources for help, their 
newly acquired literacy skills are likely to disappear quite fast. Therefore, 


haee =o to keep up the group-learning atmosphere as long as 


The need to convert the original 


kJ 
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organisational arrangement was 
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a very important problem faced at the stage of institutionalising the 
campaign. The TLC envisaged a set of ‘institutions’ called the Jana 
Shiksha Nilayam (JSN). Since the name did not sound appealing enough 
in Malayalam, it was changed to Jana Vidya Kendram (JVK), where it 
was expected that the learning-teaching relationship between the neo- 
literates and the learners would continue even at the subse-quent stages 
of literacy efforts. Meanwhile, the Akshara Keralam project was 
implemented by a newly created organisation called the Kerala Saksharta 
Samiti at the all-Kerala level. Akshara Keralam subsumed within it the 
second phase of the Ernakulam TLC as well as the later stages. The 
second phase concentrated on the creation of a social environment 
conducive for neo-literates to pursue their learning further. For this, 
merging of the original groups of learners into Aksharasangams was 
envisaged. They were meant to help the neo-literates widen their area 
of knowledge through studies on their own. There was to be one 
Aksharasangam for three or four adjacent literacy centres/groups. 
Instructors, master trainers, members of panchayats and panchayat 
ward committees were to be involved in them. They were to monitor 
the ongoing literacy classes for the newly enrolled illiterates in the 
area and conduct class evaluation too. 

Due to various reasons, these plans seem not to have worked 
properly. But before investigating this point further, it is necessary to 
examine whether the neo-literates came from the sections of society 
conducive to maintaining literacy skills by ‘self-learning’ or not. The 
percentages of the neo-literates belonging to the different castes and 
communities tested in different years is given in Table 2.3. 


Table 2.3 
Percentages of the Neo-literates Belonging to Different Castes and Communities 

asi Tested in Different Years 
Community BMG Percentage by vear 

a 1991 1993 1996 1999. 
Milli r 32.50 24.24 28.34 20.04 
Scheduled Castes 20.00 31.82 40.05 35.70 
Ezhavas 16.25 12.63 13.34 11.52 
Backward Latin Catholics 9.58 

Scheduled Caste Christian Converts 3.75 3.03 3.33 3.00 
Other Backward Castes 8.59 10.02 5.00 


Latin Catholics 7.07 800 _13.50 
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Though the ‘samples’ have not been chosen deliberately, the pre- 
ponderance of the lower and lower middle-level castes and communi- 
ties among them clearly suggest their dominance among the neo- 
literates. i 

In 1991, it was found that 55 per cent of the neo-literates tested 
never had any schooling. In 1993, this percentage came down to 51.45; 
in 1996 it once again rose to 58.70 per cent; and in 1999, it was 
54.55 per cent. In 1991, slightly more than 50 per cent of the neo- 
literates came from families with more than one ‘other literate. They 
were 52.34 per cent in 1993, 50.55 per cent in 1996 and 55.47 per 
cent in 1999. In other words, the ‘others’, who formed a substantial 
portion, did not have the advantage of proximate literacy. Basu and 
Foster, in a recent study, have proposed a new approach to evaluate 
aggregate literacy level in a region. Here, the effective literacy measure 
takes into account the intra-household favourable externality arising 
from the presence of a literate member (Basu and Foster 1998). 
Obviously, this advantage seems unavailable to a considerable section 
of neo-literates in Ernakulam, The monthly income, landownership 
and occupation of the sample of learners in the 1990 TLC and of neo- 
literates in 1999 are given in Table 2.4, which also indicates a heavy 
concentration of those from the most socially deprived sections. The 
expectation that they would, by ‘self-learning’ be able to maintain 
their newly acquired literacy skills was far-fetched, 

In addition, the expected limited help from literacy activists was not 
forthcoming. Santha Kumar? felt that the JSN/JVK or its Akshara- 
sangam version did not function properly, The skills learnt through 
the TLC, which were to help the neo-literates in their daily life, were 
not developed further. Another problem was that the new government 
which came to power in 1991 stopped all work connected with the all- 


Kerala TLC for a while. This also affected the second phase of the 
Ernakulam TLC and was 


withdrawn and they were no more used for routine jobs like filling up 
ration and enumeration cards. Far more importantly, the new 
government also stopped the plans to co-ordinate literacy efforts at a 
decentralised level under the auspices of the newly formed DCs. No 


7 Same as note 5. 
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Table 2.4 
Classification of Sample Leamers and Neo-literates on the Basis of Monthly Income, 
_______Landownership and Occupation, 1990 and 1999 
Monthly 1990 1999 
income in rupees Number of Percentage Number of Percentage 
r learners neo-literates 
Less than 100 4 1.15 Nil Nil 
100-200 76 21.97 2 4.00 
200-300 83 23.99 10 20,00 
300-400 44 12.72 2 4.00 
400-600 86 24.86 18 36.00 
600-800 32 9.24 15 30.00 
800-1000 15 433 B 60.00 
Above 1000 6 1.73 Nil Nil 
Total 346 100.00 50 100.00 
Landownership 
Landless 62 17.92 14 28.00 
Below 5 cents 71 20.52 12 24.00 
5-10 cents 121 34.97 12 24.00 
10-20 cents 39 11.27 10 20.00 
20-30 cents 18 5.20 Nil Nil 
30-50 cents 13 3.76 1 2 
50 cents—1 acre 16 4.62 Nil Nil 
1-1.5 acre 4 1.16 1 2 
1.5-2.5 acre 2 0.58 Nil Nil 
Over 2,5 acre Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Total 346 100.00 50 100.00 
Occupation 
Wage labourers 101 29.19 5 10 
Household work 157 45.38 30 60 
Agricultural labourers 8 2.31 2 4 
Factory labourers 7 2,02 Nil Nil 
Cultivation 12 3.46 Nil Nil 
Small business 4 1.16 Nil Nil 
Fishing 8 2.31 9 10 
Headload work 2 0.58 Nil Nil 
Carpentry 4 1.16 Nil Nil 
Others including q 
government service/ 13 3.76 Nil Nil 
government 
i employee 
O particular 
occupati 8.67 8 16 
aan Pe 100.00 50 100.00 
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wonder it was reported quite early that the model of literacy campaign 
experimented in Kerala was losing ground in its home state; 1.2 million 
new literates were passing through a phase of de-literalisation. 

There obviously was a weakening of political support for the literacy 
programme. However, since the new education minister showed 
personal interest and the NLM and Ministry of HRD exerted pressure, 
the programme was revived after about six months. By then, the basic 
participatory nature of the programme was lost. It should be 
remembered that it was through a high level of participation ensured 
through committees formed at different levels that the TLC succeeded 
in its initial phase.? Such formations had ceased to exist and committed 
officials working in literacy programmes were mostly replaced by others 
who were either not interested or who had to learn the ropes anew. 
The relative failure of JSN/JVK in Ernakulam is revealed by the fact 
that among the 150 neo-literates who were listed in 1999, not a single 
person could recall them. A random sample of instructors and master 
trainees was interviewed on perceptions of the current level of literacy 
maintained by the learners and on the reasons why the learners were 
not able to maintain their literacy level. Their responses have been 
divided at a cut-off point of 50 per cent to group them into positive 
and negative categories. The results are presented in Tables 2.5 and 
2.6. Interesting to note is the high number of instructors and master 
trainers who felt that neo-literates were able to retain literacy levels by 
resorting to their own initiatives. This obviously suggests the self- 
learning possibilities that the TLC was aiming at. However, most of 
the learners were unable to make use of such possibilities for the reasons 
mentioned. Most important among them, according to some learners, 
was that ‘nobody cared for us after the initial stage’. Even if the 
instructors were better trained, the slackening of organisational backing 
and political will could have worked as major obstacles to maintaining 
the literacy levels, 

The relatively loosely organised Aksharasangams (then JSN/JVK) 
and literacy circles were proposed for Ernakulam and the whole of 
Kerala. It was done on the assumption that as far as these regions 
were concerned, the pressure from a highly literate society would be 


£ Interview with Sasi Bhooshan, Director, Literacy Mission Authority, Kerala State, 
Thiruvananthapuram, 22 April 1999, 

° Interview with V. Raghu, Director of Centre for Adult and Continuing Education 
(CAACE), University of Kerala, Thiruvananthapuram, 21 April 1999. 


Table 2.5 
Perceptions of Instructors of the Current Level of Literacy and the Main Causes 
Tii for the Learners’ Loss or Retention of Literacy 


Yes No Donot Reasons for retention Number Reasons for loss Number 
know 
Jana Vidya Kendram worked well 1 Jana Vidya Kendram did not work well z 
Local bodies took continuing interest 2 Local bodies did not take continuing 
interest Nil 
Good continuing education Nil Bad continuing education 8 
Are those whom 12 16 4 Political support —- Political interference 1 
you taught now 
literate? 
Feeling that further studies are good — Feeling that further studies are useless 1 
High level of conciousness 1 Low level of consiouness Nil 
Neo-literates’ own initiative 17 No initiative from neo-literates 6 
Total 12 16 4 21 18 


Note: There were more than one ‘main’ reasons cited. Therefore, 39 reasons from 32 instructors. 


Table 2.6 


Perceptions of Master Trainers of the Current Level of Literacy and the 


Main Causes for the Leamers’ Loss or Retention of Literacy 


Yes No Donot Reasons for retention Number Reasons for loss Number 
know 
F Jana Vidya Kendram worked well 3 Jana Vidya Kendram did not work well 4 
Local bodies took continuing interest Nil Local bodies did not take continuing 
interest Nil 
Good continuing education Nil Bad continuing education 3 
Are the learners 5 13 1 Political support Nil Political interference 5 
literate? 
Feeling that further studies are good Nil Feeling that further studies are useless Nil 
High level of consciousness Nil Low level of consiouness Nil 
Neo-literates’ own initiative 5 No initiative from neo-literates 2 
Total 5 13 1 8 14 


Note: There were more than one ‘main’ reasons cited. Therefore, 22 reasons from 19 master trainers. 
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the strongest motivating force for illiterates to acquire and maintain 
literacy (Santha Kumar n.d.). The more than 80 per cent literacy level 
from which the Ernakulam TLC started off was definitely considered as 
a positive factor, which was to help retain its tempo.!° But these 
assumptions and expectations seem not to have been realised. A 
significant number of learners came not only from economically 
backward groups and socially deprived sections but also from families 
with no proximate literates. They came from a world where ‘word of 
mouth’ communication was dominant and remained so. If their literacy 
situation was to improve, there was a need for deliberate and consistent 
intervention from outside to change the dominant mode of communi- 
cation in their world. 

Ina highly literate environment like that of Ernakulam, the difference 
between the world of the literates who form the majority, and the 
world of illiterates who form the minority, is far greater than in a low- 
literate environment. The Aksharasangams formed in this context, 
should have taken the problems of eradicating residual illiteracy and 
Of maintaining literacy at the highest possible level, much more 
Seriously. 

The programme officer of the Ernakulam TLC had warned that in 
certain areas of the district, ‘if the word literacy is mentioned You are 
likely to be beaten up'.™ In fact, all literacy campaigns including the 
most successful ones, had difficulty in retaining the level of literacy 
gained initially. It has been pointed out that even if the TLC had 
achieved a high rate of literacy, ‘it would evaporate like a river in the 
desert unless preceded and accompanied by structural changes’ (Bhola, 
cited in Mathew and Rao 1994). It was believed that a unique social 
situation was created in Kerala (Santha Kumar n.d.) because structural 
changes like comprehensive land reforms had preceded the TLC by at 
least two decades (Raj and Tharakan 1983; Tharakan 1982). 

There are strong indications that there was a spurt in school enrol- 
Ment, particularly in northern Kerala, in the decade following the im- 
plementation of land reforms (Tharakan 1998). Itis possible that even 
the Scheduled Castes and landless agricultural labourers sent their 
children to school once there was a redistribution of incomes in their 
favour as a result of land reforms. However, it is highly doubtful that 
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1 Same as note 5. 
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the neo-literates of Ernakulam were beneficiaries of such structuval 
changes. They obviously did not gain any critical or social conscious- 
ness even at the initial stages of the literacy campaign though they 
were living in a ‘highly logical environment’. There was a setback in 
the writing skills acquired and they were only able to retain ‘literacy 
skills’ like general knowledge, numeracy and reading. 


Effectiveness 


The next important question is whether the TLC was the most effec- 
tive method of taking basic literacy variables to the most deprived 
sections of society or not. The earlier centre-based approach was rated 
low not because it was a defective approach but because in certain 
circumstances, it might require certain adaptations (Saldanha 1999). 
In retrospect, it may seem that the belief that the campaign mode was 
the only feasible approach is also not beyond reproach (ibid.). The 
1990 study found that the TLC managed to disseminate basic literacy 
variables among more than 90 per cent of the general population of 
the district. Even in the midst of the fervour unleashed by the TLC, it 
was felt that certain groups might not have benefited from the cam- 
paign as much as others. The Kerala Education Commission report 
(Mitra et al. 1999), after pointing out that the SC and ST literacy rate 
in 1991 was only 79.65 per cent and 51.09 per cent for Kerala, had 
noted that much remained to be done for the depressed sections. The 
inter-district comparison of SC and ST literacy rates along with total 
literacy rates are given in Table 2.7. The figures shown there, particu- 
larly the figures for Ernakulam, indicate that basic literacy had not 
reached the SC and ST sections as much as it had reached the general 
population. In comparative terms, however, the achievement in this 
regard for Ernakulam is impressive. The TLC acknowledged that some 
of the Hg domme Sections were particularly affected by illiteracy and 
special campaign structures were organi i 
(Than 19808 rganised to handle their problems 
One such marginalised section comprised Tamil migrant workers, 
many of whom work in various places in Kerala. Some of them are 
found in the construction sector as masons, carpenters and the like, 
and are relatively well paid. Among others are the nomads, who earn 
their living by rag-picking and begging. Almost all the illiterates in the 


Table 2.7 
Inter district Comparison of SC, ST and Total Literacy Rates (Percentage) for Kerala, 1991 


District Scheduled Tribes Total population 

oa Male So Total Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Kasaragode 59.05 47.80 53.45 63.55 49.75 56.74 88.97 76.29 82.51 
Kannur 78.64 70.51 74.56 55.15 44.10 49.65 95.54 87.65 91.48 
Wayanad 70.13 58.90 64.62 48.29 36.54 42.41 87.59 77.69 82.73 
Kozhikode 80.15 71.62 75.85 48.42 40.46 44.37 95.58 86.79 91.10 
Malappuram 70.72 62.37 66.49 40.80 31.49 36.09 92.08 84.09 87.94 
Palakkad 63.32 51.07 57.05 34.31 25.10 29.75 87.24 75.72 81.27 
Thrissur 73.77 65.54 69.55 46.53 40.70 43.57 93.77 86.94 90.18 
Ermakulam 77.43 69.45 7342 70.75 62.42 66.72 95.46 89.27 92.35 
Idukki 69.56 55.16 62.37 57.89 49.07 53.54 90.82 82.96 86.94 
Kottayam 83.08 77.00 80.03 79.88 78.05 78.96 97.46 94.00 95.72 
Alappuzha 83.02 75.89 79.42 70.50 61.33 65.94 96.79 91.12 93.87 
Pathanamthitta 79.09 73.58 76.29 65.97 61.10 63.53 96.55 93.29 94.86 
Kollam 74.30 65.24 69.71 58.62 47.60 53.11 94.09 87.00 90.47 
Thiruvananthapuram 74.97 68.02 7141 70.57 57.98 64.10 92.84 85.76 89.22 
Total 73.86 65.03 69.38 53.68 43.53 48.62 93.62 86.17 89.91 


Source: Report of the Kerala Education Commission, KSSP Kochi, 1999: 32. 


Se heen 


Aluva municipality area (otherwise a very literate area) were Tamil- 
speaking workers. Another significant concentration of such workers 
was in a particular neighbourhood near the pipeline road in the then 
Thrikkakkara panchayat. In 1990, both these groups turned out to be 
enthusiastic learners in the TLC. Credit has to be given to the 
organisation of special schemes to reach the Tamil-speaking population. 

In 1999, it was found that almost the whole Tamil population had 
moved out and another set of Tamil-speaking persons had moved 
into the same neighbourhood. Among them was one Ganeshan who 
claimed to have become literate as a learner in the Coimbatore TLC. 
He was in Kerala for ‘railway work’ and earned enough to buy popu- 
lar Tamil journals which he read without much difficulty. On the other 
hand, on visits to Mattancherry, to especially investigate the case of 
fishermen and port workers, the study team was received with a bar- 
rage of curses. Despite the curses, around 10 women from the locality 
assured the team that they had learnt literacy skills from the TLC and 
were still capable of reading and writing. But the names they gave 
could not be located either in the records of earlier investigations or in 
the TLC records. 

The case of tribal literacy in Ernakulam should also be cited while 
dealing with the marginalised sections. The tribal population of this 
district is concentrated in one ‘colony’ called Pongumchuvadu, which 
is 12 km away from Edamalayar in Vengoor panchayat of Kunnathu- 
nadu taluk. At the time of the original literacy survey, it was found that 
51 families consisting of 350 persons were settled in this colony, which 
isin the midst of a forest and is practically isolated. The nearest school 
was at least 10 km away. As a result, almost all were found to be 
illiterate. K.R. Rajan, then district collector of Ernakulam, who played 
pilen ent role in the TLC, also played an important role in bringing 
literacy to Pongumchuvadu. He led the group which surveyed the 
population and took the initiative of organising a co-operative society 
under the co-operative department, which started a provision store 
and the people of the colony themselves undertook to construct a 
road to their settlement, The panchayat member of the area took the 


lead in literacy efforts and selected four instructors to stay in the colony 


and guide the campaign. The KSSP also brought one of their activists, 
a teacher with sufficient experience i 


classes, The unprecedented attention that the settlement received as a 
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result of the TLC seems to have excited the people and they responded 
quite positively to the campaign. 

However, when the Post-Literacy phase had a general setback, this 
tribal colony was the worst-hit. As a result, it was found in 1999 that 
the situation here was back to square one. According to an indirect 
estimate, it was felt that the whole population of the settlement would 
require a new literacy effort to acquire even the basic literacy variables. 
Only three persons, all males, were able to read one or two words in 
bold print. That they were able to do so was surprising. Here is a case 
ofan isolated group—totally marginalised, socially and economically— 
regressing even after the basic literacy variables were transferred to 
them. This happened in spite of the fact that a campaign mode was 
adopted. 

Another deprived group least affected by the TLC was the 
community of Kudumbis. In 1990, women of this caste were found 
working in middle-class houses as domestic servants. They are still 
doing the same kind of work. Most of them stay in the Vypeen Island, 
from where they cross the backwaters to reach city houses for their 
work, They leave home quite early and come back late. This leaves 
little time to attend to anything else, leave alone literacy classes. In 
spite of organising a special committee with a distinguished member 
of the community as the chairperson, the TLC could not reach the 
community members effectively. In 1990, it was found that the literacy 
gain remained very low in this community. It once again indicates the 
limitations of a ‘literacy-alone’ approach. 

The largely female group of learners from the predominantly Mus- 
lim population from Perumbavoor region had made a favourable 
impression in 1990 by its enthusiasm in learning basic literacy skills. 
Their daughters or nieces, who had education up to the SSLC or pre- 
degree level, taught them. In 1999, it was found that most of the 
instructors had married and moved out, but their mothers and aunts 
had largely retained their literacy skills. However, the retention of lit- 
eracy skills was mainly in the ability to read, rather than write. One 
Possible explanation is that gain of literacy variables was retained with 
the help of proximate literacy of daughters and nieces. One of the 
reasons for which these women entered literacy classes was to acquire 
the ability to read letters from relatives abroad. This might have helped 
them to sustain their literacy gains. Irrespective of how the basic lit- 
eracy variables are transferred to the neo-literates, its retention is 
dependent on its need in daily life. Existence of such prerequisites like 
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proximate literacy also helps. If these conditions are met, literacy vari- 
ables once transferred could survive over time even without much 
continuing intervention. 

As far as these marginalised groups are concerned, even the cam- 
paign mode has not made much difference in their literacy situation 
except in the case of Muslim housewives in the Perumbavoor area. 
This means that for such groups, specifically oriented schemes will 
have to be organised. The failure of the later stages of the campaign, 
like the PLC, has added to their plight. The major gain in literacy that 
was made in Ernakulam through the TLC seems to be in favour of 
those castes, communities and groups who belonged to the ‘main- 
stream’ of society. Such a conclusion is drawn on the basis of the 
‘regression’ or lack of progress observed among marginalised groups. 
Unless their illiteracy problem is solved, Ernakulam cannot claim to 
have solved its illiteracy problem. 


TLC and related developments 


One of the objectives of the Ernakulam TLC was the promotion of a 
voluntary spirit for public service among the literate youth who were 
willing to associate with the campaign. Moreover, it wanted to incor- 
porate people’s participation at all levels in different developmental 
activities. From the very outset, it was envisaged that the TLC should 
be directly linked with schemes for drinking water, housing, energy- 
saving chulhas and immunisation (Santha Kumar n.d.). In fact, the 
KSSP claimed in the report of its 30th annual meeting in 1993 that 
the important contribution made by them to the Indian people is that 
they could transform the literacy programme under government ini- 
tiative from a lifeless ritual to an active movement with wide people’s 
participation’ (KSSP 1993). In the same report, the KSSP pointed out 
the anti-liquor movement in Nellore, Andhra Pradesh (Shatrugna 
1992), and the women’s movement in Pudukkottai, Tamil Nadu (Rao 
1993), as two other instances of the TLC initiating other problem- 
solving and developmental activities. They offered to share the 
responsibility with other popular science movements for initiating 
movements for social change (KSSP 1993). 
In the context of the setback to the all-Kerala literacy project, the 
KSSP admitted to a certain amount of failure in spearheading further 
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development work along with literacy. However, it was pointed out 
that there were individual instances of successful interventions like in 
Thanalur panchayat in Malappuram district where a health programme 
was executed through the literacy council and in Uduma panchayat in 
Kasaragode district where the resource-mapping programme was im- 
plemented by the literacy council (ibid.). Nevertheless, it was admitted 
that thousands of activists who had emerged from the ranks of the 
literacy campaign could not be utilised effectively by the KSSP. 
The KSSP perceived that the slowing down of the second phase of the 
campaign and the lessening of participation had an adverse impact 
even on voluntary instructors (KSSP 1992). Their main interest in the 
literacy work was the possibility of popularisation of science. Yet, the 
KSSP wanted its activists to stay on the campaign in spite of the prob- 
lems faced. 

According to Jagajeevan, a senior activist of the KSSP who was 
deeply involved in the TLC, it is an inevitable necessity to preserve 
the voluntary spirit of the people in the current scenario where such 
Spirit is being eroded under the onslaught of consumerist tendencies. 
He noted that the spirit of volunteerism is still intact as indicated by 
the successful voluntary participation in PPC and VLRMP and by the 
Participation of volunteers from Kerala in the TLC in other states. The 
result of an interesting opinion survey, conducted among assistant 
project officers (APOs), master trainers (MTs), instructors and others 
associated with the TLC, is presented in Table 2.8. The majority of 
APOs and MTs felt that most of the instructors would not come again 
for a similar voluntary effort. The reason pointed out was that many 
of them were women who were now married, and therefore, would 
not be available for such work. Some among the APOs and MTs felt 
that the main reason for the instructors being not available for similar 
Work is the bad treatment meted out to them. The instructors themselves 
Pointed out that the treatment that they received from the TLC was 
the most important reason for other instructors not being available for 
similar work. But most of them wanted to indicate that they themselves 
had no problem in participating in a similar programme. The fact that 
they felt they were treated badly confirms the earlier surmise that the 
Change of government and the consequent dampening of the 
Programme have widely affected the programme and its voluntary 
Spirit, 

However, it should be noted that all sections, and particularly those 
associated with the TLC, claimed that it was mostly those who initially 


Table 2.8 


Opinions of APOs, MTs, Instructors and Others Associated with TLC about Regaining the Voluntary Services 
Programmes 


of Instructors and the Level of Participation in Other Developmental 


Category Possibilities of regaining voluntary service Level of participation in other 
instructors in TLC development programmes 
Will get Will not get Do not know Low Do not know 

APOs Nil 13 Nil 10 3 Nil 
MTs 2 17 Nil 16 2 1 
Instructors 1 26 5 19 1 12 
Others associated 

with TLC Nil 9 Nil 9 Nil Nil 
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Served as instructors with the TLC who later worked in other 
programmes like total immunisation, resource mapping and people’s 
planning. In all these, the common factor was the participation of the 
KSSP From this, a conclusion can be drawn that the persons who 
Offered their services as instructors for the TLC formed a universe 
from which the KSSP was able to recruit volunteers for other activities 
as well. One important gain for the KSSP was that they got a number 
of dedicated volunteer activists, though a significant number of them 
might have been discouraged by the low level of sustained enthusiasm 
in the later phase of the TLC. In this context, the statement earlier 
quoted from the KSSP annual report that the activism of thousands of 
workers emerging from the TLC could not be properly utilised, becomes 
significant. 

Out of the 18,000 instructors who served the Ernakulam TLC, nearly 
14,000 were girls or young women. Most of them had political affiliation 
or association with social movements. This is likely to have strengthened 
as they gained further experience. Their participation as ‘consumers’ 
of literacy, and as participants, organisers and decision makers in the 
TLC was very impressive.!2 Presumably, the KSSP could have made 
Positive gains from their participation. Similar achievements and/or 
contributions were made by the Science Forum in Tamil Nadu and the 
BGVS in Andhra Pradesh, Haryana and Madhya Pradesh (Mathew 
and Rao 1994). In addition, in Ernakulam there remains an 
Unquantifiable factor with regard to the role played by the district 
administration and its personnel which went far beyond the call of 
duty. The attitudinal change that resulted in such participation has 
certainly persisted in the administration, leading to better results in the 
delivery of welfare and development programmes. 

Saldanha (1999) has pointed out that ‘generation of widespread 
volunteerism within diverse institutional and informal resources’ is one 
of the basic preconditions during the preparatory phase of the TLC. 
He has ascertained that ‘several social activists have emerged thanks 
to the mass mobilisational style and the volunteerism that was 
expected’, and that the ‘crucial appeal of the literacy campaign vs is 
... the spirit of volunteerism and decentralised community participation 
with social accountability’. Another evaluative study on Ernakulam 
has pointed out that ‘the typical socio-political environment in Kerala 
characterised by high level of literacy, availability of a number of 
—_—_—_— 
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committed and motivated agencies and workers, specification of 
geography and culture, involvement of women’s groups and female 
participants, facility for education, political will, etc., were some of the 
basic reasons for the meaningful implementation of the programme’ 
(Raghu n.d). In most assessments, the voluntary nature of the 
instructors’ services was stressed (Cheedith 1990). 

The other developmental programmes mentioned earlier were or- 
ganised with considerable time gaps. A large majority of voluntary 
instructors who participated in the TLC had by that time already turned 
to other occupations preventing them from sparing time and effort for 
further voluntary work. In this context, it is significant that individual 
instructors are still ready to render voluntary service in spite of the fact 
that they do not believe that the majority of their compatriots will 
come forward. Those who volunteered readily for other programmes 
had by that time been recognised as ‘veteran’ volunteers, In addition, 
the fact that they had built up organisational affinity with the KSSP 
and other such bodies—who were decision makers, at least in the 
initial stages of other developmental programmes—is also an impor- 
tant factor. A few of the instructors ‘complained’ that they were not 
‘allowed to participate’ in other programmes, obviously suggesting 
the absence of a strong association. This is not in contrast to the claim 
made in the 1990 study that voluntary instructors already had politi- 
cal or organisational affiliations, It was on the basis of their participation 
in the TLC that such linkages were made stronger. Just as the KSSP 
had to take quite a lot of blame for apparent failures of the TLC, they 
could also reap the benefits such as the heightened spirit of 
volunteerism, 

A survey of newspaper reports makes it further clear that the ‘lit- 
eracy workers’—a euphemism for voluntary instructors and others 
associated with the TLC—were exhorted to take part in several pro- 
grammes. As early as in 1990, they were encouraged to ‘devote all 
their attention to efforts aimed at ensuring communal amity and peace’ 
(23 October 1990, The Hindu). Nevertheless, those associated with 


the TLC were keen to make it clear that they were not calling for a 


‘simple volunteerism’ but for a preparedness to work in co-ordination 
with activists, politicians, trade unionists, panchayat representatives, 
people from cultural organisations, and the like (Puri 1990). Delegates 
visiting the Kerala TLC from far away regions like the Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands and Assam had favourably commented upon the high 
degree of volunteerism in the campaign (22 February 1991, The 
Hindu). A strong developmental dimension was added to the TLC 
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through the creation of different Vedis or forums like Vikasana Vedis 
(development forums), Vigyan Vedis (knowledge forums) and Vanitha 
Vedis (women’s forums) (Mathew 1991). 

Obviously, such sustained voluntary participation in one develop- 
mental programme after another was envisaged for the eventual ensuring 
of more equitable economic and social entitlements for the 
people. The general assumption was that it had already happened in 
Kerala to a significant level through basic structural reforms and effec- 
tive welfare measures. However, the TLC in general never attempted 
anything like this and seems to have avoided such ‘contentious’ is- 
sues (Saldanha 1993). One reason for this, as expressed by the 
organisers of the TLC, was that there existed several other groups of 
activists including political movements working for the betterment of 
society. 3 The TLC did not work towards such an objective. Nor did it 
take into account the programmes on immunisation, resource map- 
ping, or people’s planning campaigns. 

None of these programmes are meant to effect structural changes 
in society. Nevertheless, they are meant to facilitate further distribu- 
tion of developmental goals. Such widening of scope for distribution 
of gains of development has in the past strengthened the bargaining 
power of the underprivileged of Kerala (Tornquist and Tharakan 1996). 
Seen in a larger context, the efforts to attract continuous volunteer 
Participation by literacy activists in further developmental activities 
are important. Here, the TLC seems to have succeeded to a great 
extent. 


The TLC and formal primary education and 
educational reforms 
k tesan dct eNet 


Now comes the question of linking formal primary education with the 
. Increasing adult literacy. should lead to better schooling. Since 
educated parents are more likely to send their children to school, pri- 
Mary education perpetuates the benefits from one generation to the 
next (World Bank 1997). Similarly, adult education, which introduces 
adults to education, also motivates them to send their children to school. 
__ 
™ Same as note 5. 
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Another factor identified is the TLC’s ‘significant influence on the lo- 
cal mobilisation and its impact on generating demand for education’ 
(ibid.). This factor might not have transpired so clearly in Kerala. It 
was felt that the mass demand for education was already felt in Kerala 
long ago (Ramachandran 1999; Tharakan 1984). Even ifan increased 
demand had arisen from marginalised groups, it was not likely to be 
of such dimensions as to be particularly observed. 

In the light of assessing the TLC, it was pointed out that ‘without 
mass organisations of the poor, without mass participation in pro- 
grammes of social and economic development, and without the 
universalisation of primary education, the gains of the literacy cam- 
paign will be difficult to sustain’ (Rao 1993).In the cases of Ernakulam 
and Kerala, not only were there mass organisations of the poor en- 
gaged in struggles for social and economic justice but there was already 
a near universalisation of primary education too. Even with all these 
positive elements, there remain at least three other groups as far as 
literacy is concerned—the traditional coastal fishing communities, 
people belonging to the Scheduled Tribes and the minority language 
groups (Ramachandran 1999). In addition, the fact that among the 
learners/neo-literates of the Ernakulam TLC, there were even people 
who had had schooling for more than five years, also implies the need 
to strengthen the school system. The need to evolve a classroom peda- 
gogy that would be able to break out of ‘a high-enrolment low-quality’ 
pre i syndrome was stressed in this context (Madhavankutty 

Even before the TLC, the KSSP had initiated a project called 
Aksharavedi, a campus programme to eliminate illiteracy among 
school-going children who were found to be woefully inadequate in 
ci and numeracy. Initially it did not progress well (KSSP 

). n the context of the TLC in Ernakulam, this project became a 
Pete ee e the formal educational system. 
condu y the KSSP among students studying in the 

3rd to 7th standards in Titeuvaraauhinscten district, it tourd that 
a fie ke jj cent could not read and write even Malayalam well. 
poverty, illiteracy of parents, monotonous classes 

and i yi don! facilities in schools. Aksharavedi, a new 
organisational intervention, was created to fin ion to this 
problem. The Ernakulam District Total Literacy eared CDT?) 
in a release dated 12 November 1990, said: ‘Aksharavedi is organised 
as part of the literacy campaign with the support of the education 
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department ...’ with the help of headmasters. Through the Aksharavedi 
- programme, the total co-operation of the teachers and students was 
to be assured for the Literacy Programme’s Jana Vidya Kendrams. 

The Aksharavedis were expected to conduct special remedial courses 
for students found deficient and there were reports of some 
Aksharavedis having done extremely well. The official support for the 
Aksharavedi programme came out clearly from two official releases. 
One of these, issued on 17 November 1990 by the deputy director of 
education, Ernakulam, asked headmasters to depute two teachers each 
for the Aksharavedi training camp. The other stated that the services 
of the convenors of JVKs in panchayats for Aksharavedi programmes 
had been decided upon in ameeting held on 6 November 1990 under 
the presidentship of the Vypeen AEO. But this project also does not 
seem to have progressed according to the initial plans. The slackening 
ofthe Aksharasangam and literacy circles envisaged in the Post-Literacy 
stage seem to have adversely affected the Aksharavedis as well. 

The KSSP also experimented in another related field on the basis 
of people's participation. It was called the Vigyanotsavam and was a 
statewide annual examination for school students based on the 
possibility of public participation in the field of formal education. The 
examination tried to enable and inspire students to ask useful questions, 
bringing about a desirable change in the whole educational system. 
By organising ‘people's’ committees at every stage from the school 
level and the panchayat level upwards, the KSSP managed a system 
of examination where, in 1995, 600,000 students were enrolled in 
1,124 centres. Through this, a rapport was created between the parents 
of the students and the teaching community. 

It also sought to introduce changes in the ‘traditional’ educational 
system on the basis of the increased enthusiasm of students and their 
parents. If the KSSP project of Aksharavedi preceded the TLC, 
Vigyanotsavam was introduced almost along with the TLC. The KSSP 
being the main voluntary organisation, which took the lead in initiating 
the TLC, obviously kept on intervening in the areas of early childhood 
education, primary education and literacy. Its purpose was also very 
Clear. There had to be a qualitative upgradation of the educational 
Process along with widening of the network of schooling and literacy 
for all. Such consistency of interventions led to the strengthening of 
Possibilities for the illiterates, neo-literates and new learners to enter 
the ‘expanded’ system at several points, be it through remedial teaching 
of the Aksharavedi or the ‘reformed’ examination of Vigyanotsavam 
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or through the possibilities of general people’s participation deliberately 
created at every stage of such interventions. 

Some of these experiments were further facilitated through the DPEP 
in the state. In addition, the scheme of renewal of the curriculum was 
entrusted separately to a task force of educationists. There was very 
strong opposition to these reforms, stemming from a misunderstood 
identification of the DPEP reforms with the preparation of the curricu- 
lum (Sasthragathi 1999). The DPEP was found suspect by some as it 
was being financed by outside agencies including World Bank. There 
is no need to go deeper into the controversies and debates widely 
reported by the Kerala press and known as the ‘DPEP Controversy’. 
The KSSP’s consistent intervention in the primary education field had 
the apparent purpose of strengthening and reforming the school sys- 
tem—including contents and methods, along with widening the delivery 
of basic literacy. This purpose was not much debated when the con- 
troversy around ‘DPEP reforms’ became public. The apparent reason 
was that the ‘DPEP reforms’ were the immediate concern of middle- 
class and lower middle-class parents who had their children in schools 
with a definite purpose of equipping them for competitive examina- 
tions. In such a situation, it is not surprising that a number of parents 
also joined in opposing the reforms. It is a situation which was some- 
what similar to the one described by Maynes (1985). According to 
her, the parents were satisfied with the individual method of instruc- 
tion that was in practice, although, even in the eighteenth century, 
school reformers in Europe were appalled by the boredom and cru- 
elty of the popular classrooms, 

There have been other such public controversies over other 
educational reforms in the recent history of Kerala (Parameswaran 
1990). Public opinion in Kerala over education has been highly 
polarised. Whatever the background of the debates, the possibility of 
strengthening the learning process of children found deficient in 
acquiring basic literacy variables, or attracting their illiterate and semi- 
literate parents into direct and indirect participation was never brought 
to the centrestage of the formal education process. As a result, the 
little possibilities that existed in these teforms to strengthen the literacy 
efforts were thoroughly neglected. On the other hand, it should also 
be pointed out that the element of strengthening literacy was possibly 
neglected in these reforms because they were concerned predominantly 
with middle-class and lower middle-class educational concerns and 
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not with those of illiterates and semi-literates who came from lower 
economic and social groups. 

The Report of the Kerala Education Commission appointed by the 
KSSP (Mitra et al. 1999) stated that ‘in order to relate education to 
life, itis necessary to link education to life’s major activities, production 
being the most crucial among them’. It further said, ‘When education 
loses its link with the production process, an inevitable consequence 
is a divorce between the mental and the manual.’ The increase in 
knowledge has made compartmentalisation inevitable. But the report 
suggested that it should be prevented from being carried to meaningless 
extents at lower levels of education (ibid.). While the possibilities in 
this direction were discussed in the general context of education in 
Kerala, another important measure suggested was that of polyvalent 
education. Through it, technical and vocational skills for productive 
activity and knowledge for improving the quality of life were to be 
imparted to a predominantly economically and educationally deprived 
section of society (Aikara 1993). 

Among the 40-odd Shramik Vidya Peeths (SVPs) that operate in 
India, two are functioning in Kerala. Generally speaking, two major 
defects are noticed with regard to the functioning of SVPs. One is that 
over the years, one programme after the other has been added on to 
them leading to schemes that benefit the middle-class unemployed 
rather than those that cater to the multifarious needs of the deprived, 
neglected, migrant and other categories of the organised and 
unorganised urban workers. Second, the Scheduled Caste and 
Scheduled Tribe people seem not to be attracted towards the SVP 
schemes. Both these defects are applicable to the Kerala SVP too— 
not so much in terms of its unattractiveness to these categories but 
more in its unattractiveness to the minority language-speaking persons 
and other marginalised persons who belong to a distinctly backward 
group based on education. 

The possibility of strengthening literacy efforts through polyvalent 
education and vocational training does not seem to operate as it was 
expected. The reason for such schemes remaining unattractive to the 
Most deprived sections is that they are nowhere near the level of 
achievement from which they could make use of the possibilities offered 
by polyvalent education, Such a situation also exists with regard to 
neo-literates vis-a-vis the schemes for continuing education envisaged 
by the current stage of literacy efforts. This was pointed out by district 
Planning officers (DPOs) and district level resource persons (DLRPs) 


of the PPC in a state-level conference organised by the State Literacy 
Mission Authority in Cochin in July 1999. 

Hence, the illiterate, semi-literate and neo-literate population of 
Ernakulam and Kerala belongs to the lowest level of social and 
economic existence. It is not likely to come into the natural range of 
schemes envisaged either by polyvalent education or by continuing 
education programmes. It is most unlikely to benefit from improvement 
schemes envisaged for the school system too. Therefore, none of these 
programmes are likely to benefit most of the neo-literates. Due to 
various reasons, a significant number of them have already lost even 
the basicliteracy variables transferred to them by the TLC. This deprives 
them of the possibility of making use of further possibilities, as they 
are planned on the basis of retention of basic literacy variables. The 
only hopeful sign is the possibilities inherent in the decentralisation of 
literacy efforts as well as primary education: 


Conclusion 


An attempt has been made so far to answer four important questions 
with regard to the TLC: 


1. How far was the original transfer of literacy skills sustained 
among the population of Ernakulam? 

2. How efficient was the campaign mode in delivering basic literacy 
variables to the general population, particularly the most 
marginalised groups? 

3: How far was the spirit of volunteerism maintained and how far 
was it available for other developmental efforts? 

4. How far were the synergies unleashed by the TLC integrated 


with the formal schooling system and was the latter qualitatively 
upgraded as a result? 


Pursuing the answers, it was found that regarding only one—generating 
a voluntary spirit among those who originally came forward to work 
in the TLC—was there an undoubted success. In the other three, there 
were either regressions or minus points to be taken into consideration: 
There isthe possibility that even the continuing education programmes 
currently being pursued may diverge from the learning requirements 
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of the neo-literates in Ernakulam, though they may meet the immediate 
educational and training requirements of these sections of society which 
also need special attention. 

Nevertheless, there are still rays of hope in the situation. Most of it 
lies in decentralising the literacy efforts further. As mentioned earlier, 
one major reason for the slackening of the Post-Literacy phase of the 
TLC was the delinking of literacy efforts from district councils, which 
provided a space for decentralised implementation (KSSP 1993). The 
role that decentralised bodies can play in effective literacy programmes 
has been discussed so widely that it does not bear any repetition. The 
National Policy on Education 1986 (NPE) has recommended the 
creation of District Boards as statutory authorities with comprehensive 
responsibilities for educational programmes up to the secondary level 
(Ahmed et al). The decentralisation of literacy efforts was expected to 
receive a boost from the implementation of suggestions for decentral- 
isation of other areas of education. Wherever local organisations lacked 
in the ability to effectively intervene in the TLCs, it has turned into a 
Mere ‘government programme’ devoid of the people’s participation 
(Rao 1993). It was alleged that ‘despite the official promise of 
“decentralisation and functional autonomy” in the management of 
NLM programmes’ the learning-teaching process in the literacy centres 
was firmly controlled centrally (Banerjee 1993; Saldanha 1999). Similar 
complaints are emerging against the current CE programme in contrast 
to the initial TLC efforts. 

lt was recognised quite early that ‘decentralisation of political power 
at the grass-roots level and introduction of Panchayati Raj, (are) both 
essential to achieve literacy and reduce poverty in rural areas’ 
(Mathew 1991). In specific case studies, it was realised that ‘a greater 
sense of community identity and the authority exercised by decentral- 
ised participatory institutions such as the gram panchayat and the 
village education committees’ are necessary ingredients of the TLC 
(Saldanha 1999). Another point is with regard to the potential role of 
tural libraries, the importance of which in the TLC is obvious. Not 
only was the Kerala Library Movement (KLM) expected to share a 
Major responsibility in maintaining literacy in the state (Kerala Kaumudi 
1999), but its activists and officials were included in committees formed 
at the panchayat level by the State Literacy Mission (SLM) (Desha- 
bhimani 1999). The continuing education programme is still the 
primary responsibility of the SLM Authority, under whose responsibil- 
ity the State Resource Centre (SRC) is taking steps to bring out 
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appropriate books. However, it was widely recognised that only if con- 
tinuing education schemes are reorganised under widest people’s 
participation and under the leadership of local bodies will Kerala be 
able to maintain the position of primacy achieved in the field of lit- 
eracy. It was suggested that besides education, continuing education 
should also become an important item in the people’s plan prepared 
by the three-tier panchayats. Nevertheless, a certain weakness per- 
sists. PPC has found it difficult to integrate the vertical programmes in 
the educational sector such as DPEP with local plans. 

A fairly elaborate scheme for starting nodal centres, CE centres, 
and Development Education Centres has been prepared. The develop- 
ment education centres (Vikasana Vidya Kendrams [VVKs]) are 
meant to be the nodal agencies for CE centres and will work as re- 
source centres. In both these types of centres, facilities for vocational 
training, cultural and sports events, and further reading and discus- 
sion are expected to be arranged. The way in which such centres are 
to be distributed and the rate at which grant-in-aid is to be given 
has also been decided (Deshabhimani 1999). Accordingly, 3,275 CE 
centres and 451 VVKs are to be started all over the state under the 
three-tier panchayat system. Besides, 225 CE centres and 49 VVKs are 
also to be started under the auspices of a first list of NGOs and voluntary 
organisations selected by the SLM Authority. Such schemes for decen- 
tralised planning, autonomous administration and participation of 
voluntary organisations are certainly good developments. 

However, such plans alone do not necessarily result in good 
outcomes. A constant and rigorous monitoring and evaluation system 
also has to be organised along with it. More importantly, the right type 
of preraks have to be selected, According to newspaper reports, those 
already selected are well experienced in the TLC, adult education 
Programmes and social service, Considering the present situation of 
the organisations, it would appear as if the literacy sector in Kerala is 
back to its earlier stage. Complaints are still received at the field level 
about the selection of preraks and the way in which CE programmes 
piney ae — Fama is that the CE programme is 

ictate m above unli i 
acipa the TLC, which was accepted by the 

It is a matter of concern that even with such isati and 
infrastructural facilities, Kerala May not recover Weer Mosea in 
the literacy gains achieved earlier. The present schemes for continuing 

education are likely to be more beneficial to the middle and lower 
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middle-class persons who are also the likely and deserving candidates 
for such programmes. It is unlikely though that such programmes will 
be of direct benefit particularly to the neo-literates in Ernakulam or 
any other districts of Kerala. To reach them, separate and imaginative 
schemes have to be devised. For that, a constant self-critical examina- 
tion becomes necessary. This will enhance the feasibility of a 
well-decentralised scheme. 

To conclude, this study was primarily an enquiry into the four is- 
sues raised at the very beginning. Of these, only one question could 
be answered positively, that regarding generation of a spirit of volun- 
tary service. In the other three, setbacks as well as potential setbacks 
persist. As already mentioned, each one has its own particular reason. 
Generally speaking, the way the other three areas have been affected 
points to one common reason. The neo-literates or the illiterates in 
Ernakulam were from a Socio-economic plane far different from that 
of the general literate majority. Their lifestyle and living conditions 
naturally do not promote a yearning for literacy. To such a group, 
even if the basic literacy variables are delivered, it need not spur them 
on toa higher level of learning, either by self-learning or by externally- 
assisted learning. The fact that some of the well-laid-out plans to 
implement stage-by-stage delivery of further learning materials and 
facilities fell through, due to reasons other than those which were strictly 
related to literacy activity, is also important. In the literacy efforts as- 
sisted by association with the government, the vagaries of party politics 
seem to have directly and adversely affected the later stages of the 
campaign. Lack of cohesion among the district administration per- 
sonnel, local body representatives and social activists seems to be 
another major reason. One may take refuge in a deterministic answer 
that such collaboration could not have ended otherwise. Yet, if one 
ventures into such a collaboration, it should be given maximum help to 
succeed for the sake of the people who came up to study. 

Once the learners were left without any strong support and incentive 
after being ‘forced’ to read and write, they naturally retreated to their 
own world of word-of-mouth communication, which, under normal 
circumstances, was sufficient. The failure to retain literacy among the 
deprived sections indicates that the transfer from the campaign mode 
to the institutional mode should have been done with much more 
planning and continuing commitment, The institutions visualised to 
take over from the campaign like Aksharasangam, literacy circles, 
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Aksharavedis and even the defunct Jana Vidya Kendrams were well- 
conceived. But their responsibilities were not clearly defined, nor were 
their support sources identified. 

As a result, at the slightest adverse turn of the supporting environ- 
ment, each one of them practically collapsed. The voluntary spirit 
unleashed by the TLC could have been utilised to keep these institu- 
tions intact. But such personnel and their services were diverted to 
other schemes of higher organisational priority. The volunteer activ- 
ists of the KSSP were perhaps deliberately excluded from further 
involvement, but they also chose to continue their work in other de- 
velopment-related fields themselves. Their redeployment in the field 
of literacy, in spite of deliberate rejection, could have greatly benefited 
the cause of literacy. The lessons taught by the Ernakulam TLC point 
towards returning to decentralised schemes run with maximum peo- 
ple’s participation. The question looming large is whether such a radical 
reorganisation of literacy programmes is once again feasible. 


Appendix 2A 
Through the papers of the KSSP 


The following excerpts from various documents kept at the TLC archives by 


a KSSP in Trichur are noted here to illustrate some problems the TLC had 
o face. 


1. Professor Raveendran, Programme Officer, Ernakulam: ‘We are not 

able to raise the working of the JVKs to the level expected. If the 
success achieved in the first Stage is to be consolidated, continuing 
education cannot remain as it is.’ 
‘Saksharatha Circles should be the centre of second stage literacy. The 
libraries in JVKs are primarily meant for literacy activists. Hope all 
Instructors possible are making use of them. Try to make the weekly 
classes in literacy circles into discussion classes.’ 

2. Ravi, Assistant Co-ordinator, Saksharatha Bhavan, Ernakulam: ‘Hope 
you are aware that the second stage of literacy programme has not yet 
become active. The working of the JVKs also has not risen to the 
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levels expected. The hope behind the JVKs is to give leadership to the 
programmes of entertainment and education of the rural people and 
to link them up with the panchayat and government through rural 
development programmes.’ 

3. From programme officer to a convenor: ‘Though four to five months 
have passed, no progress according to the scheme agreed for the JVK 
has been made. Moreover, instructors who have with great sincerity, 
worked for the last one and a half years for literacy are complaining 
that many of them are yet to be given certificates.’ 

4. Raveendran, Parishad Circular: ‘The continuing contact with the neo- 
literates can be possible only on the basis of classes. Do you get 
Aksharam regularly? Make sure that it is reaching the learners. See 
that they read it.’ 

[Aksharam was a publication for neo-literates. 

5. Postcard to convenors of JVKs : ‘Take special care to see that everyone 
who used to give leadership to literacy activities is participating in all 
meetings and activities.’ 

6. TLC, Ernakulam District: ‘The most important thing is to recognise 
the classes, JVK's existence depends upon it. The area of operation of 
the development ideas of the second stage is the literacy classes. Neo- 
literates and Instructors are its main beneficiaries. At least once ina 
week they should get together. Only through the literacy classes can 
we maintain our good relations with neo-literates.’ 

7. KSSP 28th Annual Report, March 1991: Ernakulam Total Literacy 
Campaign Activities: ‘Parishad gave equal importance to the second 
stage as to the first stage of literacy. This is what distinguishes and 
adds quality to the Ernakulam campaign as different from illiteracy 
eradication programmes conducted so far in India .... To help the 
activities of JVK, literacy circles have been formed in every ward .... 
We cannot sustain literacy without continuously conducting literacy 
classes .,.. Though in the second stage there is no show of enthusiasm 


regularly being held .... If this system of activities effectively functions 
there will not be any difficulty in speeding up the second stage. 
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Beyond literacy: The adult literacy movementin 
Nellore and its impact 


Alex George 


Introduction 


The adult literacy movement in Nellore, Andhra Pradesh, which started 
in April 1991 is considered as one of the successful examples of such 
movements in India. Its 10-year experience has been reviewed in the 
present study. 

The literacy movement in Nellore is noteworthy more in terms of 
its social impact, reflected in the two social movements that it generated, 
the anti-arrack movement and the thrift movement. The increase in 
literacy was not phenomenal, though the movement had attracted 
women, Dalits, backward castes and Muslims who came forward to 
join. The key factor, which led to the success of this movement was 
the dedicated involvement of the activists of JVV, a left-leaning 
voluntary organisation. Coupled with this was the wholehearted 
Participation of the teachers belonging to the United Teachers’ 
Federation (UTF), many of them being JVV activists. Most of the trainers 
and resource persons who planned and co-ordinated the programme 
in the 46 mandals of the district came from JVV-UTF background. 
Moreover, the role played by a dynamic, enthusiastic, non-interfering 
and generally supportive district administration led by the collector 
needs to be lauded. Enlisting the dedicated participation of resource 
Persons/trainers in large numbers and as many as 42,000 volunteers 
all over the 46 mandals of the district also has to be seen, however, in 
the context of Nellore’s history of involvement in other socio-political 
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movements. These were the freedom movement, the movement fora 
separate Andhra state as well as other leftist movements. 

The literacy movement had three phases: the Total Literacy Cam- 
paign phase between April 1991 to November 1991, the Post-Lit- 
eracy period from February 1992 to the end of November 1996 (as 
against the stipulated two years), and the ongoing Continuing Educa- 
tion phase which began in June 1997. This chapter is thematic rather 
than chronological and the themes refer to the various aspects of the 
movement. Such a pattern is adopted as the impact of the movement 
cannot be analysed in time-specific compartments. At the same time, 
some degree of time sequence has been maintained to ensure conti- 
nuity. 

The historical background of the district, particularly its different 
socio-political movements, had an important bearing on the success 
of the adult literacy movement, This reflected in the quality and the 
dedication of the volunteers, trainers and resource persons who came 
forward. Considering that as many as 42,000 dedicated volunteers 
and 1,200 trainers and resource persons voluntarily shouldered 
responsibilities in the movement without any monetary benefits, a 


women’s participation in the freedom 


Two large institutions which emerged from this background and 
played an important role in the social life of the district are the People’s 
Poly Clinic (PPC), and the davahar Bharati, Kavali 


known as the Vishwodaya Educational Society: The former is the 
crystallisation of an impressiv 
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as early as 1948 and the latter an educational complex comprising a 
high school, a postgraduate college and an engineering college (George 
2001). Both these institutions are now major centres of the committed 
intelligentsia of Nellore. The doctors of PPC, Nellore have been 
particularly active in all the phases of the TLC. 

A glance at the present socio-economic and demographic profile 
of the district will help to place the movement in the contemporary 
context. According to the 1991 Census, Nellore had a population of 
2.39 million. In economic terms, Nellore is considered to be a relatively 
developed district, as it falls in the coastal Andhra belt, which is rich 
agriculturally. In 1991, the district had a density of population of 183 
as opposed to 243 for the whole of Andhra Pradesh. The sex ratio of 
the district at 977/1,000 was slightly higher than the state’s at 972/ 
1,000 (GOI 1991); the latest figures are 982 and 978 respectively, 
reflecting an improvement at both levels, whilst continuing the 1991 
trend (GOI 2001). 

In 1991, the SCs and STs together constituted 30.8 per cent of the 
district's population compared to the corresponding figure of 22.24 
Per cent in Andhra Pradesh. The SC population in Nellore in 1991 
was 21.85 per cent as against 15.94 per cent for the entire state. The 
ST population was only slightly higher at 8.95 per cent, compared to 
6.95 per cent of the state. Yanadis and Yerukulas are the main tribes 
in Nellore, who live in the plains and still practise shifting cultivation 
(GOI 1991). 

In terms of literacy, the district was eighth in its ranking in the state 
in 1991, with a literacy rate of 47.61 per cent. This was slightly higher 
than the state’s rate of 44.01 for the same year but considerably lower 
than the national figure of 52.20 per cent. The literacy rate for males 
Was 58.04 per cent as compared to 55.12 per cent for the state; and 
for the females, it was 36.99 and 32.72 respectively (GOI 1991). The 
Corresponding statistics for 2001 are—62.13 per cent literacy in the 
district as compared to 61.11 per cent for the state, with the male and 
female literacy rates at 74.45 and 57.24 for the district, and 70.84 
and 51,17 for the state. Thus, the gap between males and females has 
age though the female literacy rate cannot yet be considered as 

igh. 
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Scope of the stud 


The present study covers the following aspects: 

1. Volunteerism generated by the movement and its socio-his- 

torical roots. 

2. Specifics of the campaign mode adopted for the movement. 

3. Role of the district collector and other senior officials of the 

district administration. 

4. Role of teachers, educational institutions, educational admin- 
istration, media, NGOs, social movements and political par- 
ties. 

. Organisational and managerial aspects of the movement. 

. Social background of the learners and volunteers attracted by 
the movement. 

. Learning processes which were adopted. 

. Non-literacy inputs and the non-literacy impact of the move- 
ment, which were reflected in attitudinal and behavioural 
changes in women and their empowerment. 

9. Anti-arrack and thrift movements, which were generated by 

the literacy movement. 

10. Current tendencies in adult literacy in Andhra Pradesh under 

the impact of globalisation and liberalisation. 

11. Strategies being thought of by social activist groups and learn- 

ers to carry the movement forward and make suggestions to 
testrategise the movement based on the experience from the 


study. 


no 


on 


Methodology 


The present study is based on FGDs and Key Informant Interviews 
(Kills), Eleven FGDs were conducted for learners, comprising a 
population of 116 and one FGD each for trainers and volunteers. 
FGDs with learners and Klis with the main actors involved in the 
movement formed the mainstay of information in this study. Key 
informants were leading activists of JVV and ZSS, officers of the district 
and mandal administration, district officers of adult education, and 
women activists. FGDs were also conducted among trainees and 
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volunteers separately. Of the 11 FGDs for learners, four were conducted 
with the general population, three among the SCs, two amongst STs 
and two amongst Muslims. 

| The villages covered were from different parts of rural Nellore. 
Villages and mandals covered for the learners’ FGDs were Cherlopalem 
in Kovur mandal, Totlacheruvupalli in Varikkundapadu, Marlagunta 
in Dakkili, Somasila in Anantasagaram, Rajavolu in Atmakur and 
Chintopu in Totapalligudur. Women were numerically dominant in all 
the groups. Details of the key informants interviewed for the study are 
presented in Appendix 3A, the methodology adopted is explained in 
Appendix 3B, and the characteristics of the learners’ FGD groups in 
Appendix 3C. 

The details of the preparatory, organisational and managerial aspects 
of the movement are based on Kills. Later, the outcome and impact of 
the programme have been discussed based on the data from the FGDs, 
mainly with the learners, as FGDs with trainers and volunteers are not 
so tich in information. Wherever useful information has been obtained 
from such FGDs, it has been specifically mentioned. 


Antecedents and environment building 


After Ernakulam district in Kerala successfully achieved total literacy 
in 1990, G. Vijaya Kumar and V. Balasubramanyam, two leading ac- 
tivists of JVV, visited the area. Subsequently, they had discussions with 
the district collector of Nellore, K. Raju, and the three together func- 
tioned as an initial informal core group, which prepared the project 
proposal.! Along with the joint collector and the district rural develop- 
ment officer (DRDO), they guided the programme which was initially 
Organised in the Gudur and Nellore Rural mandals, and was subse- 
quently extended to other mandals of the district. Compared to 
Ernakulam, which had a high literacy rate to start with, Nellore had 
More illiterates.2 As part of environment building, kalajathas toured 


interviews with V. Balasubramanyam, Convenor, Academic Committee, during TLC, 
presently Convenor, education sub-committee, JVV, Nellore, and with G. Vijaya Kumar, 
senior doctor, PPC member, State Secretariat, JVV, Nellore. 
Unterviews nith T Ramanayya, President, Mandal Praja Parishad, Nellore Rural, during 
the TLC, and V. Balasubramanyam (note 1). 
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various parts of the district before the classes began, to enthuse peo- 
ple to join and, more particularly, to attract volunteers for the pro- 
gramme. Wall writings, advertisements on bus panels, announcements 
on vehicles, film slides and audio cassettes were used. Mandal and 
district level literacy conventions were also conducted.? 

Interestingly, the two activities mentioned here, namely, preparation 
of the proposal by a core group and environment building, seemed as 
though they were directly adopted from the NLM scheme as the first 
two of the eight steps which were outlined for the TLC (Directorate of 
Adult Education). However, the trip of the JVV activists to Ernakulam 
was on their own initiative, and environment building was the next 
logical step to attract volunteers to serve in the programme and to 
enthuse the non-literates, 

Volunteers were not financially remunerated in any way, yet 
thousands came forward. At the beginning of the programme, 53,000 
volunteers who had attended the training programme pledged before 
the people, ‘We will work voluntarily to make our people literate’.* 
The district administration had, however, given an informal assurance 
that volunteers would be given preference for the various schemes for 
getting loans under the self-employment/development programmes. 
Of those volunteers who came forward for the programme, 42,000 
stayed on. 

Around 409,000 learners joined the programme, out of which 
170,443 stayed on and became literate (Reddy 1996), which works 
out to an achievement rate of 41.67 per cent. However, after about 
three months, the excitement started petering out and the learners 
started dropping out. At that time, another jatha was taken up to 
remotivate the volunteers and learners, in which the volunteer was 
depicted as a hero and the problems facing the literacy centres were 
put before the learners.° 

Other seasonal motivational activities were taken up too, New Year's 
Day in 1992 was observed as Palakatho Palakarimpu (greeting with 
slates). In some parts of Andhra Pradesh, there was a custom of greet- 
ing senior government officers with garlands or fruits in the new year. 


° Interview with T. Ramanayya (note 2). 


* Interviews with B. Rami Reddy, Mandal Revenue Officer, Tada Mandal, during the 


TLC, Nellore, and G. Mallyadri, District General Secretary, JVV during the TLC and 
presently State General Secretary, JVV. 


$ Interviews with B. Rami Reddy (note 4) and G. Mallyadri (note 4). 
° Personal communication with V. Balasubramanyam and interview with B. Rami Reddy. 
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In 1992, the collector and the literacy movement activists substituted 
the garlands and fruits with slates and lanterns to light up the TLC 
centres. Thousands of slates were collected in this impressive move.’ 
In June 1992, a campaign called Akshara Vruksham took place where 
every learner was given a plant, which was to be planted in front of 
his/her house. Symbolising literacy, and growing from a sapling to a 
tree, the plant was portrayed through cultural programmes. In addi- 
tion, in girijan colonies, issuing of ration cards and setting up of fair 
price shops were done on the spot to encourage learner participation. 
In the literacy period, the volunteer was highly regarded as an influen- 
tial and respected person in the district." 


Programme organisation and learning methods 


The TLC programme was executed by the ZSS, with the collector as 
the chairperson and the deputy director (Adult Education) as the 
member secretary. The day-to-day activities were co-ordinated by the 
ZSS, which also had the collector as its chairperson, the deputy director 
(Adult Education) as convenor and the joint collector as member. Most 
of the other members of the ZSS were either leading activists of the 
JVV or its sympathisers. The advisory board consisted of elected 
representatives of the district from different political parties. The ZSS 
decided to name the TLC programme Aksharadeepam and it was 
horizontally organised into four wings—academic, cultural, monitoring 
and finance. Of these, the JVV activists looked after the first three in 
collaboration with the collectorate and the collectorate took care of 
finance,’ 

The cultural committee looked after environment building and 
organising programmes such as kalajathas. The functions of the various 
elements of the academic and monitoring wings, which formed the 
core of the programme, were further divided?as is given in Table 3.1. 


” Personal communication with V. Balasubramanyam. 
+ Personal communication with V. Balasubramanyam. 
interview with V. Balasubramanyam. 

Interview with G. Mallyadri. 
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Table 3.1 
Structure of the Programme 
Elements Composition Functions 
Academic 15 members, Preparation of teaching/learning materials 
committee mostly high school and modules. 
(AC) teachers, taking Organising training programmes for CRPs. 
suggestions and Monitoring training at various levels. 
expert advice when Running Aksharadeepam magazine as a link 


needed. between volunteers. 
Taking remedial measures on problems 
pertaining to academic aspects. 

Central Two CRPs for each Giving training to MRPs. 
resource of the 46 mandals, Supervising training of volunteers. 
persons totalling 92 CRPs, (Almost all were identified as incharge of 
(CRPs) trained by the AC Mandal Monitoring Cells). 

for 10 days. 

Mandal 30 persons for each Enabling and monitoring volunteers. 
resource mandal—20 (One MRP for every 10 volunteers). 
persons teachers and 10 
(MRPs) other youth, 

having four days’ 
training in model 
classes. 
Volunteers 42,000 volunteers Teaching the illiterate. 
spread over 46 
mandals of the 
district. 


The material used for teaching the learners was simple, prepared 
locally by the teachers! and could be adopted by any volunteer. The 
‘Word Method was used for teaching letters. Here, the learners learn 
the letters through words, as opposed to the conventional method 
where they learn the alphabet first. Hence, they pick up simple words 
such as thala (head), vala (net) and so on. In this process, the learners 
learn to read and write words which have relevance to them in their 
everyday lives. Letters are learned in the same process, which makes 
it less of an effort, Learning in this way is also more satisfying, since 
results are achieved at a faster pace and learners are able to use the 
words instead of waiting to learn all the letters of the alphabet.!* These 
views on the ‘Word Method’ were also shared at the trainers’ FGD. In 
fact, the trainers, who were mostly teachers, said that many of the 


11 Personal communication with V. Balasubramanyam, 
” Personal communication with V. Balasubramanyam. 
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primary schoolteachers in the district had started using this method in 
their schools after seeing its efficacy. 

Various methods which formed part of the local culture were also 
used to impart literacy. One of these was to make learning resemble 
the drawing of rangolis, which is done in most Telugu houses every 
morning. Thus, instead of the various patterns of rangoli, they drew 
the words and letters they had learnt. Broken pieces of glass and plastic 
bangles were also used to join together in the form of letters. The 
curves of bangles facilitated the making of letters.’* 

In addition to imparting literacy skills, the movement also aimed at 
providing awareness on a number of socially relevant aspects through 
discussions organised everyday in the classes. This discussion 
component was called Eeroju Manji Vishayam (today’s good topic). A 
manual covering 92 topies was prepared and provided to the volunteers 
to guide these discussions. One of the lessons which spurred discussions 
on alcoholism and led to the anti-arrack agitation also appeared in 
this manual.'* The trainers’ FGD corroborated observations on the 
nomliteracy aspects of teaching/learning that these have been of crucial 
importance in the success of the movement. 


Social background of learners and volunteers 


The main beneficiaries of the programme were the less powerful 
sections of society such as women, Dalits, tribal people, backward 
castes and Muslims. Organisers saw to it that the TLC centres were set 
up in the areas where the learners lived; it thus spared the Dalits ihe 
embarrassment of going to the upper caste sections of the villages. 

As centres were generally set up near the clusters of houses of learners, 
women too did not need to walk long distances in the night to attend 
classes after they returned from their day's work.!7 The location of 
these centres close to the lower caste residential areas was a contrast 
to the established pattern: the other key village institutions such as 


i Interview with T, Ramanayya. 
r: Personal communication with V. Balasubramanyam. 
Interview with V Balasubramanyam. 


Officer, during the TLC, and Convenor, ZSS from 1977. 
1 Interviews with V. Balasubramanyam and G. Mallyadri. 
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temples, markets and even developmental institutions like schools and 
health centres were concentrated mostly in the upper-caste areas of 
the villages. 

Nellore being a centre of activity of the Dalita Rachayitulu Medha- 
vulu Ikyavedika (Dalit Writers and Intellectuals United Forum) and 
Ambedkar Dharma Poratta Samiti (Ambedkar Organisation of Struggle 
for Justice) has also contributed to the participation of Dalits in large 
numbers in the TLC. The literacy programme was also sensitive to the 
linguistic minorities in the district. In Tada mandal on the border of 
Tamil Nadu, which was predominantly Tamil-speaking, the instruction 
was in Tamil and primers were brought from Pondicherry and Tamil 
Nadu; help of volunteers from Tamil Nadu was also taken. 

In some of the 11 FGDs, negative reactions from the families towards 
the learners, particularly the women, were reported. In one of the 
FGDs, a group member's mother-in-law ridiculed her, ‘Is this the age 
to learn?” she asked. In another group, the family members laughed 
at a group member who had joined the TLC. They asked, ‘What will 
you do after learning?’ But the husbands of these members themselves 
joined the classes after seeing the progress of their wives. Educated 
adults as well as children in the houses helped the learners. The learners, 
mostly women, did their homework in the lunch break, during or after 
cooking meals or by staying on at the centre after class. One group of 
learners said that they did homework while ‘the rice was getting 
cooked’. Most working women, who were agricultural labourers, would 
do their homework after the late-night classes. The enthusiasm in 
learning is well reflected in the words of one group, ‘We read the text 
book of Aksharadeepam day and night. We did not stop reading even 
while cooking.’ 

Schoolteachers and other educated youth worked as trainers for 
the programme. Many already knew each other either as members of 
UTF or as activists of JVV, which worked as a connecting bond. Since 
they belonged to various mandials, it helped to spread the reach of the 
programme to villages where the teachers lived or knew people who 
were keen to participate. A key informant stated that below the mandal 
level, the programme managers had very little influence as the 
volunteers, though committed, were very often not known to them. 
They also belonged to the educated Sections of the population who 


‘8 Personal communication with V. Balasubramanyam and interview with B. Rami 
Reddy. 
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felt motivated to impart what they knew to the learners. A substantial 
number of volunteers were women, Dalits or OBCs. There were 
occasions when Dalits taught upper caste illiterates and vice versa. 
Women handled mixed classes while men taught in classes solely for 
women as well. Thus, the programme broke the barriers of socially 
inhibiting caste and gender constraints to some extent.’ 

In their FGDs, volunteers mentioned that they realised the satis- 
faction of doing social service by joining the programme. Trainers 
also expressed the same view in their FGDs, and from the UTF-JVV 
background also conducted children’s workshops called balamula to 
impart scientific education and inculcate progressive values. The vol- 
unteers conducted the classes mostly from 7 p.m. to 10 p.m. and 
some had to walk about a kilometre everyday to do so. 

In the process, volunteers gained enormous access to the district 
administration and senior officials. They were also given a badge and 
aname board to keep on their walls to distinguish them from the rest 
of the population. When a volunteer took up village issues—like dig- 
ging a borewell—with the district officials, it was deliberately given top 
priority to increase his/her acceptability in the village and to ensure 
his/her continued co-operation with the programme. Volunteers were 
also aware through the Aksharadeepam newsletter that there were 
42,000 of them working towards the same goal. Moreover, they were 
given preferential treatment in various self-employment and loan 
schemes and schemes such as release of house sites from the govern- 
ment.” 

The volunteers’ FGD recounted that there were 10-15 learners in 
a class and they were happy if five to six learners amongst them 
acquired the desired literacy level. Apart from matters related to literacy, 
the trainers trained the volunteers on monitoring ration shops, handling 
the police and on problems such as dowry and health. 

Learners felt that volunteers belonged to the poor or middle classes; 
since this was the view of all learners’ groups covered under FGDs, it 
hardly needed any further cross-checking. In some cases the volunteers 
belonged to the same community as most or all of the learners in the 
group. For example, there were SC, OBC and Muslim groups, which 
had persons from their respective communities as volunteers. However, 


» Interviews with V. Balasubramanyam and G. Mallyadri. 
» Interview with M. Sambashiva Rao, IAS, Joint Collector, during the TLC and PL, 


later Special Secretary to the Chief Minister, Andhra Pradesh. 
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although there were many TLC centres, where learners and volunteers 
did not belong to the same caste/community, there are no reports that 
this affected the functioning of the centre. 


Involvement of the district administration 
ee ICE AMUINIStration 


The district administration had played a collaborative, non-interfering 
and enthusiastic role in the programme and Collector K. Raju viewed 
the programme as a priority area.2! Though he was the Chairman of 
the ZSS, the collector did not adhere to the usual practice of merely 
sending circulars and letters to the concerned officials and others and 
leaving things at that. Instead, Raju ushered in an NGO style of func- 
tioning for the programme, coupled with regular communication with 
all concerned.” Joint Collector M. Sambashiva Rao and the DRDA 
Project Officer Satish Chandra also took a keen interest in the pro- 
gramme. As a team, these officials played an active part in its planning 
and individually visited several training programmes as well as TLC 
centres. Being a Dalit himself, Raju was actively involved in attracting 
Dalits to the programme and his initiative in this regard was well re- 
ceived by the Dalit organisations. 2 

The collector’s active involvement conveyed the message across 
the bureaucracy that everyone else had to fall in line. Furthermore, 
there was an enormous effort made to communicate directly with vol- 
unteers, elected representatives of local bodies and leaders of political 
parties during the day and to meet the people at night. Many such 
Meetings were conducted outside the district headquarters and in re- 
mote parts of the district where the officers went on camp.” 

The collector's backing worked in favour of all those interested in 
this cause and there were several officers and employees in the 
departments, at the mandal level and individuals from various walks 
of life who came out to serve the cause of literacy. The electricity 
department offered the freedom to draw electricity free of charge from 


2! Interview with B. Rami Reddy. 

® Interview with M. Sambashiva Rao, 

> Interviews with G. Vijaya Kumar and G, Mallyadri. 
* Interview with M. Sambashiva Rao, 
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anywhere to light up the centres at night. The police came forward to 
drive away drunken people who created trouble in certain centres.” 


Involvement of teachers, educational institutions 
and educational administration 


The dedicated participation of schoolteachers has already been men- 
tioned, and educational institutions, particularly government schools, 
helped by sparing the services of their teachers for the programme. As 
the collector had issued orders to the heads of all government depart- 
ments in the district to co-operate with the programme, this worked in 
the case of the Education Department too.” According to an inform- 
ant at the trainers’ FGD, ‘In some other districts the teachers felt lit- 
eracy work a burden, They demanded earned leave for the days spent 
on “literacy” and also asked for other benefits. But in Nellore the teach- 
ers as a community accepted and owned Bret 


Role of local bodies, media, NGOs and 
political parties 


In contrast to the role played by the district and mandal administrations, 
the role played by local bodies at the village level was not too significant. 
At the same time, there were office bearers and members of the various 
Mandal Praja Parishads (MPPs) and village panchayats who did play 
an active role. The local media, particularly the Telugu newspaper 
Eenadu, used to carry vivid stories about the success of the literacy 
movement, which convinced the people and made them proud of the 
Movement. Eenadu gave half a page every week for write-ups which 
Were written mainly by leading activists of the movement. In addition, 
the paper also brought down its price from Rs 2 to Re 1 for the learners 
groups at the TLC centres. Some TLC centres which performed well 


— 


5 Interview with G Mallyadri. 
z Interview with G Mallyadri 
Personal communication with V. Balasubramanyam 
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were also supplied with television sets, with the local Doordarshan 
Kendra carrying stories on the movement.”* 

Support from NGOs other than the JVV was negligible, and the 
only exception was an organisation called Jagriti, which was working 
among fishermen.” Though the women’s wings of the CPI(M), CPI, 
the Congress and the TDP had positioned themselves as supporters 
of the programme, as it gained in popularity, most political parties 
wanted to be seen supporting it.* It was obvious from various field- 
level responses that even the left parties who closely associated with 
the JVV on various issues were surprised by the overwhelming response 
which the movement had received. 


Learners motivation and what they learnt 


Most of the focus groups of learners mentioned that teachers from the 
respective localities had been the main motivators. Educated youth 
and, in some cases, important people in the village also played a 
crucial role. As mentioned by some groups, the kalajathas had set the 
atmosphere for enthusing people to join the classes. One group said, 
‘There was a festival-like environment. In each and every village street, 
one or two literacy centres were organised.” A group of women added, 
‘We were inspired by each other. Everybody felt that she would lose 
something if she failed to attend classes.’ 

The main attraction for the new learners was that they would be 
able to put their signatures in writing instead of using thumb impressions 
which showed them up as illiterates and not only hurt their pride but 
made them more liable to get cheated. Many groups mentioned that 
they wanted to read bus boards and names of places while travelling. 
Others mentioned that they wanted to read the names of cinemas, 
songbooks and small booklets if they became literate. In another group, 
women who had husbands working away from home said that they 
wanted to write letters to their husbands and read their letters. Learning 
to calculate was indicated as an attraction by one group while yet 


28 Interview with M. Sambashiva Rao. 
29 Interview with V. Balasubramanyam. 
% Interviews with G. Vijaya Kumar and G. Mallyadri. 
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another group mentioned that they expected literacy to enhance their 
self-respect. 

According to one group, ‘We learnt to write our names, small words, 
small lines (of words) and simple arithmetic’. Ability to use calendars 
and reading letters sent to them were stated as the things learnt by 
each of the two other groups. Two other groups said that they could 
read small storybooks, often children’s books and magazines and 
newspapers. The ‘Word Method’ was described thus, ‘Without learning 
the letters, we spelt the words and copied them from the textbooks 
with the help of the volunteer’. Learners learnt the meaning of words 
by identifying them with the pictures in textbooks. One group pointed 
out they were happy when the volunteers praised them and also 
remembered the occasions when other class members laughed at them 
if they failed to read and write properly. 


Changes brought about by literacy 


Apart from pure literacy related skills learnt, the learners valued the 
discussions which they had on various issues, and the ideas they picked 
up from those discussions. Some groups mentioned the discussions, 
Which they had on alcoholism and the lessons taught in that respect. 
There seems to have been discussions on health, sanitation, nutrition, 
personal hygiene, food habits and so on as indicated by a number of 
groups, Diseases such as diarrhoea and jaundice, preparation of oral 
rehydration solution (ORS), purifying drinking water, need for cleaning 
hands with soap, using soap for bathing, and wearing chappals were 
discussed in these classes, Other issues discussed included the problems 
of early marriage and dowry and the advantages of a small family. 

Probably, the most notable part of the literacy classes was the unity 
brought about among women. One group pointed out, ‘Before the 
literacy classes were started, there was no unity among Us. Now we 
are sitting and discussing ... working as a team.’ Another group 
expressed the confidence acquired from this unity, ‘If we are united 
We can solve problems.’ The TLC classes brought them together to 
one place every evening. The discussions on Eeroju Manji Vishayam 
(today's good topic), which was a daily feature of the classes, made 
learners confident of their strength as they could decide on certain 
actions. Most groups said that the unity of the TLC period has been 
Sustained, although not at the same level as before. 
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All the groups pointed out that there were various changes in their 
behaviour after attending the classes. These ranged from the mere 
ability to read and write and its obvious uses to deeper changes in 
outlook and social behaviour. According to one group, ‘There was a 
change in our level of confidence, a change in our behaviour with 
other people’. This change was most pronounced in their behaviour 
with government officials. Another group said, ‘We lost fear, and are 
able to approach officials less timidly’. 

Almost all the groups mentioned that they were able to deal with 
their landlords and emplovers better. They did not allow themselves 
to be cheated and made sure that they were paid the correct wages. 
As one group said, ‘Before the literacy classes we feared the Reddys 
(the local landlord caste). Now we do not tolerate them calling us 
names.’ 

Some learners began to value their time. In the words of one group, 
‘We began to work in the fields according to the stipulated time, not 
indefinitely like before’, They ensured that the ration shop owners 
sold rice, sugar and wheat at the correct prices and measurements. 
Another group mentioned, ‘We are demanding correct weights and 
measures at ration shops’, while yet another group said, ‘We do not 
accept less than the designated quantity at ration shops anymore’. 
The groups also said that they were able to demand services from 
government offices, banks, post offices, mandal Offices, police stations 
and hospitals. As one group put it, ‘We are able to approach the officers 
and get things done much more easily’. They also pointed out, ‘As we 
recognised the importance of education, we decided to send our 
children to school’. 

The tribals said, ‘We are demanding reasonable prices for our for- 
est produce such as firewood, gum and honey. We are also demanding 
correct measures, Earlier we were exploited by the traders.’ Neverthe- 
less, it should not be presumed that the exploitation of tribals by traders 


tape and scale for taking measurements. The tribal group said, ‘We 
started looking for tasks which were less hard such as extracting roots 
or groundnuts, collecting honey, fishing in the nearby reservoirs and 
also working in the fields, instead of just collecting firewood’. 
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Muslim women started interacting more with the wider society. 
According to them, ‘In our families, we are not allowed to go outside 
the house without purdah. But now we are going out more frequently. 
We are also attending the periodic meetings of the thrift groups at the 
mandal headquarters, which is some distance away.’ The courage 
and confidence bestowed by literacy is reflected in the view of almost 
all the groups who said that they would react against what they 
perceived as unjust. 


Changes in gender relations, health care and 
health consciousness 
ee cin sie E EE 


Significant changes took place in gender relations too, which led to 
the improvement of the status of women. Inall the 11 groups, women 
said that their status in the family and society had improved after they 
became literate. In the words of one group, ‘Their self-respect and 
prestige had grown’, Another group said, ‘The male members of our 
family give us respect and the society also respects us’. In the view of 
yet another group, ‘We are also involved in solving problems. The 
Society respects us,” Some of the groups also mentioned that the prestige 
of their husbands had also increased, as they were now husbands of 
literate women. A woman reiterated, ‘Before the literacy classes my 
husband used to insult me as illiterate. After I became literate [sic], I 
am writing letters to my husband who is abroad. My husband felt very 
happy and praised me’. One group said, ‘We are not allowing men to 
shower invectives on us any more’. Another added, ‘Some change 
has definitely come in the male behaviour’. 
Women were generally respected in the public arena after the TLC. 
In this regard, women in a number of groups said, ‘After the literacy 
programme, we are respected. In offices and meetings, our statements 
are valued. If we go anywhere—hospitals, banks, offices—as neo- 
literates our work is quickly done.’ This respect was also on account of 
the strength and partial success of the anti-arrack and thrift movements 
that they were involved in during the PL phase. i 
Various health-related changes took place too. These included 
realising the need for antenatal and post-natal care, tribals giving up 
on certain food items, cleaning vegetables and vessels before 
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cooking, getting pregnant women and children immunised, and so 
on. One group said they were now getting children and pregnant 
mothers vaccinated at the proper time: Another group said, ‘We 
discussed health issues such as diarrhoea, jaundice and also how 
diseases happen and how to prevent them. Now we are practising 
preventive care. After going to the latrine, we now clean our hands 
with soap. We use chappals too.’ Still another group said, ‘We discussed 
preparation of ORS, purifying water, and so on.’ 

In one group, the discussion was on health, sanitation, food habits, 
protection of drinking water, and social problems such as dowry, 
alcoholism and so on. Apart from the topics mentioned before, various 
groups said, ‘We also discussed the importance of small family norms 
and taking nutritious food at low cost’. They also said, ‘We learnt 
about one Seethamma who fought against liquor’. Discussions on 
alcoholism covered its health dimension and another group revealed, 
‘In the classes we also discussed about the evils of early marriage of 
girls, superstitions and family problems’. 

Women in several groups mentioned that they were coming forward 
for family planning operations. When one female member of a group 
had to undergo an open-heart surgery, it was the TLC volunteers 
who took her to the Nizam’s Institute of Medical Sciences (NIMS), 
Hyderabad, for the surgery. This removed the fear of surgery among 
the women and they started looking at tubectomy as a ‘small surgery’. 
There were also some Muslim women who underwent tubectomy after 
they got to know of the advantages of a small family from the classes. 


The post-literacy phase 


When the PL activities started, around 6,600 Jana Chaitanya Kendras 
(JCKs) were established in the district in February 1992.3! As men- 
tioned before, the PL phase in Nellore continued till 1996, though the 
prescribed period was two years, The organisational structure of this 
phase consisted of the ZSS advisory board and executive committee 
at the apex with the academic committee and the monitoring cell. The 
ZSS advisory board and executive committee were carried over from 
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the TLC stage, and the former consisted mainly of elected representa- 
tives from various political parties. The ZSS executive had the collec- 
tor as its chairperson and deputy director, Adult Education, as its 
convenor, with the joint collector and two leading activists of the JVV 
as members. The academic committee was in charge of producing 
booklets for the neo-literates and conducting training for the guides. 
The monitoring cell collected feedback from the grassroots and took 
remedial action whenever necessary. Each mandal had a mandal co- 
ordinator who was a teacher on deputation, with a JVV-UTF back- 
ground. Around 6,600 guides were given training in developmental 
and welfare programmes and in motivating people.” 

The academic committee developed a bridge primer to help learn- 
ers learn on their own. Newspapers and other reading materials were 
supplied to the JCKs by the ZSS. Twenty booklets for neo-literates 
about health, childcare, savings and other topics concerning develop- 
ment were prepared by the academic committee and provided to the 
JCKs. Many JCKs had also set up libraries." The JVV-ZSS also under- 
took a campaign called Arogyadeepam, which concentrated on public 
health aspects such as hygiene, sanitation, drinking water, prevention 
and treatment of communicable diseases, and also women and 
childcare. As a part of Arogyadeepam, a kalajatha was taken out ini- 
tially and on its conclusion, a training programme was organised for 
five to six persons from 400 villages of the district. They were trained 
in conducting a brief health survey, preparing a village health plan, 
Organising village health festivals and the other activities of the 
Atogyadeepam programme. The plan was prepared keeping in view 
the situation of the village portrayed by the survey. Each of these was 
tead out during a health festival and remedial actions discussed.” i 

Subsequently, there were instances such as in a village in Thottapalli- 
Gudur mandal where villagers realised that the reason for a diarrhoea 
epidemic was the stagnant dirty water accumulating behind a borewell 
and seeping into it. In order to prevent this, the villagers constructed a 
platform around the well. After the example of this village, similar 
platforms were built in about 10-15 villages. Furthermore, there are 
cases of many villages where at least 50 per cent of the population 
started using latrines constructed as a response to the Arogyadeepam 


“Interview with G. Mallyadri. i 
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campaign.” Another activity during the PL phase was the gram sabha 
that brought officials like the mandal revenue officer, mandal devel- 
opment officer, mandal education officer, PHC medical officer, and so 
on to the people to discuss and solve village problems. It is said that 
this programme was a precursor of the Prajalu Vadukka Palana (ad- 
ministration at people’s doorstep), which was introduced by the Andhra 
Pradesh government, 

However, the key feature of the PL phase was the anti-arrack 
movement that was followed by the thrift movement.’ By then, the 
social energy generated by the adult literacy movement had in fact 
transcended the literacy programme and found its expression in a 
vibrant women's movement. The anti-arrack movement and the thrift 
movement were a part of it. 


The anti-arrack/liquor movement 


The Total Literacy and PL programmes in Nellore, which were organ- 
ised by the JVV, were an enabling factor in empowering women for 
demanding a ban on arrack and later on any type of liquor. Before the 
Nellore women’s movement started in 1991, the CPI (ML) in the north 
Telangana districts of Warangal, Karimnagar and Adilabad had also 
made several attempts to ban liquor (Reddy and Patnaik 1993). But, 
the anti-arrack movement of Nellore, which spread to other districts 
later, was unparalleled in its size and strength. Lessons in the literacy 
classes which dealt with women's unity and the problems caused by 
drinking are said to have inspired the women to agitate against arrack. 

Two incidents are cited as having particularly spurred the movement. 
One relates to a meeting which was attended by some important 
officials and was disrupted by some inebriated villagers, after which 
the women requested the closure of that particular arrack shop for the 
smooth conduct of their literacy classes. The officials were eager to 
make the programme a success and conceded this demand. Another 
is about three drunken men who got drowned in a tank. Subsequently, 
the women of that area Successfully agitated for the closure of the 
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arrack shop in their area. The role of the media, particularly of the 
Telugu paper Eenadu, which gave considerable coverage on the day- 
to-day agitations in various places for banning arrack (Anveshi n.d.; 
Athreya 1992) also contributed to the spread of the movement and in 
its achieving social legitimacy (Anveshi n.d.). 

The incident of death due to alcohol occurred in village Dobagunta. 
Subsequently, a lesson under the title ‘Who is responsible for this 
death?’ was incorporated in the TLC volunteers’ manual. This lesson 
wasused for organising discussion on Eeroju Manji Vishayam (today’s 
good topic), which eventually kindled the anti-arrack agitation. Initially, 
toddy carts and arrack jeeps were attacked and turned back by the 
women of Dobagunta. The arrack contractor of the area took the help 
of the police, but the women did not budge. Finally, it was decided 
not to sell liquor in that village considering the severe opposition from 
women. Later, a lesson named Adavallu Ekamaithe (if women unite) 
that narrated the Dobagunta episode was included in the literacy 
primer. It is this lesson which is supposed to have triggered the anti- 
arrack movement. The newsletter on the Aksharadeepam programme 
would regularly carry reports on the agitation and the success at 
Dobagunta generated a lot of discussion in the literacy classes, which 
led to the spread of the agitation to other villages of the district.*° 

The anti-arrack movement has to be seen in the context of attempts 
by successive state governments to increase the spread of arrack for 
the sake of revenue enhancement and for political funding. A proli- 
feration of liquor shops seems to have taken place during M. Chenna 
Reddy's tenure as chief minister from 1978, when the home minister 
Was reportedly liberal in issuing licences. A reporter pointed out in 
1992 that there were 700 liquor shops in Hyderabad, compared to 
1,000 fair price shops selling essential commodities (Prasad 1992). 

In the early 1980s, Chief Minister NTT. Rama Rao initiated a pro- 
gramme called Varuna Vahini (flood of liquor), which made liquor 
available in plastic sachets. Consequently, what was so far available 
only in bottles and pots, became easier to transport and carry. Along 
with this, the concept of arrack/toddy shops as places to drink had 
been reduced in importance, for these sachets could be transported 
anywhere by cycles. A sachet could even be carried in a shirt pocket 
and consumed anywhere. The auctioning of arrack shops at the vil- 
lage level got centralised at the district level and more aggressive sales 
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practices were introduced at the village level. These included pay- 
ment of daily wages by landlords to their labourers in the form of 
tokens or coupons, which could be exchanged for sachets of arrack 
(Anveshi n.d.). The anti-liquor movement has to be seen as an ex- 
treme reaction to this situation of ‘flood of liquor’. 


Box 3.1: Woman Power vs Arrack Power 


‘We attacked arrack jeeps, threw chilli powder into the eyes of the liquor 
contractors...’ 

Women showed a very deep level of involvement with the anti-arrack/ 
liquor movement. Of the 11 FGDs of learners conducted in different rural 
areas of Nellore consisting overwhelmingly of women learners, as many 
as nine groups had taken part in the anti-arrack movement. Some groups 
had attacked trucks and jeeps, which were carrying arrack, burst their 
tyres and destroyed arrack sachets. Some others had burnt arrack sachets 
caught from the arrack contractors, while others had thrown chilli powder 
into the eyes of liquor contractors and thrashed them with brooms. 

Most of the groups have memories of the days when liquor was totally 
banned during 1994-96. They said, ‘We ate good food and wore proper 
clothes’. There were reportedly no quarrels in the family. They said that 
with the relaxation of prohibition and reintroduction of Indian Made Foreign 
Liquor (IMFL) from 1996, coloured arrack came to be sold as IMFL even 
in the cold drink shops. The price of this illegally sold liquor varied from Rs 
35 to Rs 80 for a small bottle as compared to an arrack sachet, which cost 
less than Rs 10. Though these women support total prohibition, they say 
that economically they are much worse off at present, than when arrack 
was freely available. Their antipathy to arrack can be summed up in the 
words of one group. ‘We do not want arrack in our village, we want drinking 
water.’ Another group with a similar view said, ‘If polio affects, hands and 
legs will go. But people are losing their lives with these liquors.’ It was also 
reported that children were asking their fathers to drink liquor because 
they were offered ice creams by the ice-cream vendors in exchange for the 
bottles. In spite of the support of most of the groups for prohibition, many 
have lost faith in the government te-imposing it, enforcing it or maintaining 
it in the long run. 

However, two of the groups mentioned that the males in their localities 
had given up drinking during the prohibition period and they continued to 
do so later as well. 


walla aa ona ae a eee ee eee) 1 tty 


By 1992-93, the movement for banning of liquor became wide- 
spread in Andhra Pradesh. Women were enforcing the closure of shops 
in many places and preventing the district-level auction of arrack to 
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take place. In Nellore, the auction was postponed several times (Anveshi 
n.d.; Shatrugna 1992). Around 1993, a co-ordination committee of 
various women’s groups and other voluntary organisations got together 
to agitate for the ban of arrack. Even before this, the then opposition 
TDP had evinced interest in this demand. Sections of the Congress 
followed suit and the Vijaya Bhaskara Reddy government enforced 
prohibition on arrack in 1993. 

In 1994, various women’s groups and other voluntary organisations 
got together again and demanded the extension of prohibition to IMFL 
too. The opposition TDP that took it as one of its campaign points in 
the 1994 election campaign supported this. Moreover, as promised, 
on coming to power as Chief Minister of Andhra Pradesh, N.T. Rama 
Rao enforced total prohibition in late 1994. However, on the argument 
that the revenue position of the state was strained due to the Rs 2/kg 
tice scheme, and also because of the alleged inefficiency in the 
implementation of total prohibition as a policy, Chandrababu Naidu, 
the chief minister in 2001, reintroduced the sale of IMFL. The debate 
on the liquor policy is still very much a part of the intellectual and 
activist discourse in Andhra Pradesh and a lively issue among the 
people, particularly rural women. 


The thrift movement 


Clearly, women gota better hold on household finances as a result of 
the literacy and anti-arrack movements. The thrift movement, which 
is the product of the PL phase,” first started in Buchireddippalam and 
Was further moulded by Collector Sambashiva Rao and spread to 
other areas of the district with the help of the JVV activists. In 2001, 
there were 15 mahila banks functioning in 15 mandals of Nellore. 
Each consisted of 150 Poduppu Lakshmi (thrift) groups with 15 
members each, Hence, each mahila bank was backed by 2,500 women 
and members got loans without any surety, for an interest of just 1 per 
cent per month, much less than the local moneylenders’ and 


commercial bank rates of 5 to 10 per cent per month. Moreover, loans 

ee 

“ Interviews with Prasad Reddy, Mandal Resource Person during the TLC and former 

District Secretary, JVV, Legundapadu; and Sheikh Bibi Jaan, President, Mahila Bank, 
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from other sources were not available for demands such as daughters’ 
marriage, children’s education and treatment of illnesses. The mahila 
bank in Legundapadu in Nellore, which this researcher visited, had a 
deposit of Rs 1.6 million and had given advances to the tune of Rs 
1.35 million. 


Box 3.2: From Women’s Savings to Women's Bank 


That the thrift movement was active among all but two of the 11 groups 
with which FGDs were conducted is indicative of its popularity. This 
movement was an offshoot of the anti-arrack movement, which retained 
a little surplus money in the hands of women, since the men were not 
drinking, One group said, ‘Mahila banks are established in the mandal 
headquarters and women are working and managing those banks.’ Another 
group mentioned, ‘We have taken loans three or four times our deposit 
and are repaying it regularly.’ About the amount saved by their thrift group 
one group said, ‘For a period of two years, we saved Rs 12,000.’ The 
amount saved was Rs 30,000 in another group where members elaborated, 
‘We cannot borrow at this rate from private persons.’ They were utilising 


the money for their daughters’ marriages for setting up small shops, and 
so on. 


Women in several groups were of the opinion that the literacy 
movement should be linked to some income generation efforts such 


S making and selling of handicrafts to keep the learners interested. 
Their views were 


skill development training should be organised to start new professions. 
naan are in need of learning some handicrafts like tailoring, basket- 
making and so on. Our husbands’ earnings are not sufficient for us. Through 


this, we will earn something for our families. This amount will also 
strengthen us. 


To assess the retention of literacy and numeracy skills, the same test 
which was administered to the learners at the end of the TLC was 
readministered. The questions in this test were prepared to assess the 
levels of learning as mentioned in the Compendium of Instructions on 
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NLM (Ministry of HRD). They included questions on reading and 
writing words and sentences with frequent letters, vowel signs, conjunct 
letters and arithmetic. Seventy-five per cent of those who participated 
in the test scored more than 70 per cent marks and of them, 42 per 
cent secured more than 80 per cent (Table 3.2). This shows that there 
was a high retention of literacy and numeracy skills. Writing ability, 
however, was not up to the desired level and many learners took a 
long time to complete the answers. A few could not complete their test 
within the stipulated time. 


Table 3.2 
Marks Obtained by Learners in Test 
Marks scored in percentages No, of learners Percentage 

40 or less 1 1.20 
41-50 1 1.20 
51-60 4 4.08 
61-70 23 23.47 
71-80 29 29.59 
81-90 22 22.45 
90+ 18 18.37 
Total 98 100 


Note: 18 FGD members did not participate in the test. 


It was established that learners were using their literacy skills for 
various activities in their daily life, like reading, accounting and writing 
letters and most were either reading newspapers/storybooks or other 
small booklets, Learners were writing down their milk, dhobi, vegetable, 
and ration shop accounts and keeping track of their general income 
and expenditure. A group of agricultural labourers said, ‘We take wages 
from our landlords after calculating correctly.’ These observations on 
skill retention were also shared by the members of the trainers’ FGD. 


Adult literacy and improvement in 
school enrolment 


It is presumed that literate parents are likely to take a keen interest in 
making their children literate and this was found to be true in the case 
of Nellore too. Participants in all the 11 learners’ groups from different 
Parts of Nellore, for whom FGDs were conducted, realised the need to 
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send their children of both sexes to school. Likewise, participants of 
the volunteers’ and trainers’ FGDs also mentioned that there was a 
perceptible increase in school enrolment. Some senior officials of the 
district education department pointed out that the data on school 
enrolment, which is maintained by the education department, was 
faulty as it did not include the enrolment of children in the unrecognised 
schools; further, the data for existing schools too may not be correct. 

There is no mechanism or effort to check the veracity of the data 
supplied by schools and maintained by the district education depart- 
ment. During the TLC, a District Monitoring Cell (DMC) that was set 
up as part of the campaign had meticulously collected data from the 
various schools using its own staff for fieldwork. This data had shown 
an increase of 16.42 per cent for boys, 19.42 per cent for girls and 
17.84 per cent in general, for enrolments to the first standard between 
1990-91 and 1991-92. However, since the DMC was also wound up 
after the TLC, follow-up data for subsequent years for the same series 
is not available. The education department data and the DMC data is 
shown in Tables 3.3 and 3.4 respectively and data from the education 
department upto 1997-98 is available. This indicates that the increase 
in school enrolment is only marginal for both sexes. In the case of STs, 
however, there appears to be a remarkable increase in enrolment in- 
cluding that of girls between 1990-91 and 1997-98. 


Table 3.3 


_ ane aii Ist Standard (Department of Education Data) 


Paberi ST 
Boys _ Girls “Total “Boys a ~ Total Boys G l 
ys jirls Tota 
1990-91 42,876 41,073 83,949 12,344 12,626 25,890 5,150 4601 9,751 
1991-92 43,964 42,759 86,717 13,987 13,570 27,517 5,414 4,857 10,271 


1992-93 45,632 44,515 90,147 14,409 14,188 28,5 $ 
97 4,947 4,528 9,475 
1993-94 44,328 45,815 90,583 13,251 13,820 27 071 7,641 7,385 15,026 


Table 3.4 
e Enrolment in the 1st Standard: DMC-TLC Data 
api, a E T 5 Total 
1990-91 48595 a5 44 $2135 


1991-92 56,585 54,388 110,937 
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Continuing education and current trends 


In Nellore, the PL phase officially ended in December 1996. In 1997, 
the concept of Continuing Education Centres (CECs) was developed 
and CE activities in the district started in June 1997. As per the central 
guidelines, a CEC is to be set up in a village that has 500 neo-literates 
in a population of about 1,500-2,000 (NLM). It was learnt from in- 
formants amongst the activists and from those in the government that 
since the organisers of the Nellore programme did not try to cook up 
literacy figures artificially to boost their performance, the district had 
less CECs than other districts that actually did not perform so well. 
The district now has 356 CECs, comparatively fewer than some other 
districts. To find 500 neo-literates in a village was reportedly difficult. 

A District Resource Unit, one mandal literacy organiser for every 
mandal, one nodal prerak for every eight to nine CECs and preraks at 
each CEC constituted the functioning structure of the CE phase. The 
District Resource Unit consisted of 10 full-timers, who were teachers 
on deputation, and five part-timers, who were also expected to share 
some of their time. The part-timers were mainly activists of the JVV 
and a few other interested persons. The mandal literacy organisers 
were again from the JVV-UTF In 2001, the CECs were being run as 
small village libraries with some newspapers, magazines and booklets. 
A functional skill development programme in agriculture and animal 
husbandry, as well as a follow-up programme on Arogyadeepam were 
thought of. However, not much headway has been made in this 
direction.‘ 

The CECs are supposed to become self-sustaining after five years, 
the period stipulated for central government financial assistance. A 
non-recurring grant of Rs 10,000 is to be used for the purchase of 
furniture, books, teaching aids and sports; and recreational materials 
is to be provided for the first year. In addition, the central government 
will also provide a recurring grant of Rs 10,000 for meeting day-to- 
day expenditures. While the central government will provide 100 per 
cent funding only for the first 3 years, for the remaining two years, the 
central and the state governments will have to share the expenditure 
on a 50:50 basis. After five years, the centre expects the states to run 


* Interviews with G. Vijaya Kumar and G. Mallyadri. 
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the CECs through panchayat raj bodies. The concept of self- 
sustainability is expected to come into operation by then (NLM). 

In tune with this, the Government of Andhra Pradesh has made it a 
condition that the CECs will be set up only if a village contributes a 
corpus fund of Rs 10,000 that has to be deposited in a local bank. The 
expectation is that the interest accrued on this amount and a monthly 
fee of Re 1 to be collected from the users of CECs will be sufficient to 
tun them from the sixth year onwards (Prasad 1999). It is obvious that 
the costing in this respect leaves a lot to be done. The state government 
has also issued orders directing the department concerned to transfer 
the planning, implementation and monitoring of adult and non-formal 
education to the panchayats (Government of Andhra Pradesh 1999). 
However, the order for devolution of finances in this respect has not 
been issued. 

The CEC is another instance where the state is reneging on its fi- 
nancial responsibilities and transferring them to the people under the 
guise of people’s participation and decentralisation. Decentralisation 
of this nature—transferring the cost of basic social services that are 
being provided by the state to the people—is a product of globalisation. 
The nexus between these two needs to be looked into more closely. 
Similar experiments in decentralisation in the social sector, which trans- 
fer the resource-raising burden to the people themselves, are going on 
ata furious pace in various parts of the world. 

Itis interesting to note the people’s own views regarding the attempts 
to shiftthe expenditure burden of CE onto them in the name of people’s 
Participation. Almost all the learners’ groups, except one for whom 
FGDs were conducted, were against the government collecting a corpus 
fee to finance the CECs. They wondered what the government's attitude 
was; According to most, they were agricultural labourers and not in a 
position to pay. One group said, ‘The crop was so bad this year that 
we could not pay for the corpus’, Even the groups which paid said, 
We collected the amount with a lot of difficulty’. Another group, which 
was collecting the amount, said, ‘We will also contribute. But Rs 10,000 
is a big amount for us’. One of the groups mentioned that the state 
government collecting this money was not correct. 

The participants in the trainers’ FGD mentioned that in their view, 
the collection of Rs 10,000 as corpus fund by the state government to 
set up CE centres was justifiable, as it ensured people’s participation. 
However, the volunteers’ group took a Position more in line with the 

learners. They felt that even though it increased participation, the 
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people would find it difficult to raise the amountandit should, therefore, 
be collected in a few instalments. A bureaucrat who was formerly 
associated with the programme suggested that the villagers, donors 
and the local bodies share the cost of setting up the CECs. As of now, 
villagers and donors from the respective villages are raising this amount. 
A key informant mentioned that if the government was thinking of 
abdicating its responsibility in providing adult literacy by thrusting the 
entire responsibility of running the centres, raising money and so on 
upon the people, it would have to be fought. 

Many learners’ groups were also against the handing over of CECs 
to the panchayats as they saw these and particularly the sarpanches 
as corrupt. Panchayats are also perceived as being riddled with intra- 
village factional politics. According to them, the panchayats are not 
even capable or interested in carrying out the work they are expected 
todo. The views of the participants in the learners’ FGDs in this regard 
are also shared by those in the trainers’ and volunteers’ FGDs. 


Conclusion 


While there has been a definite increase in literacy in Nellore, its impact 
has outmeasured the attainment of literacy itself. Increasing self- 
assertion of women has been the main achievement of the literacy 
movement in Nellore as is clear from the anti-arrack and the thrift 
movements. Though literacy itselfacted asa helpful base to this process, 
Much of this social impact has come from the non-literacy inputs 
provided to the learners through discussions in which all could 
participate. The discussions on Eeroju Manji Vishayam at the end of 
the daily classes during the TLC seem to have been the key to this. 
These discussions brought about a sense of unity among women, 
which gave them confidence, enabling them to intervene successfully 
in the public domain. Their interactions with various public/private 
institutions became more assertive and fruitful. It also led toa change 
in gender relations more equitable to women, even within their families. 
In turn, families realised the need to enrol children in schools irrespective 
of gender. They also learnt the basic ideas regarding preventive and 
promotive healthcare. Sustaining and taking forward this impact is 
Necessary for further success on the literacy front itself. Leading activists 
of the movement now feel that a two-pronged approach to sustain 
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and channelise the sociai impact of the movement along with 
simultaneous activity on literacy has to be adopted.” 

In addition to women, other vulnerable groups such as Dalits, back- 
ward castes, Muslims and tribals were also attracted to the movement, 
While members of some of the groups showed an inclination to be- 
come literate, a special effort was also made to enrol them. This points 
to the success of an approach which is sensitive to marginalised social 
groups. 

Recounting some important factors that were responsible for the 
success of the programme would be helpful for the programme at the 
national level. The rich history of progressive social and political move- 
ments in Nellore from the period of the freedom movement and before 
is an important factor responsible for the overwhelming measure of 
dedicated volunteerism generated by the movement. This background 
provided service-minded persons at various levels, from volunteers to 
master trainers and resource persons in very large numbers. The same 
background also increased the receptivity of the programme, as lit- 
eracy was a cherished goal for various socio-political movements, which 
took place in the district. It would perhaps be beneficial if the adult 
literacy programme lays special emphasis on districts which have a 
history in terms of progressive social and political mobilisation. 

The presence of a committed voluntary organisation such as the 

; with its roots in all the mandals of the district, has contributed 
immensely to the movement. With its presence all over the district, 
JVV could provide trainers/resource persons from the respective 
mandals to co-ordinate and support the programme there. Along with 
the JVV, the UTF also played a crucial role in providing important 
human resources to the movement. Though voluntary organisations 
like the JVV, which is spread throughout the district, are unlikely to be 
found in many districts in India, the work of such organisations is 
worthy of emulation. 

The autonomy given by the NLM to the district collector in plan- 
ning and conducting the programme is another important factor. The 
NLM dealt with the collector directly, keeping the state government 
informed. Moreover, it is desirable for the successful completion of a 
programme that there should be a number of senior officials in the 
government, who are interested in the cause and who can look after 


® Interview with G. Mallyadri. 
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the programme equally effectively, should the collector be transferred 
in the middle of the programme. In the case of Nellore, even when the 
collector who initiated the programme was transferred, the joint col- 
lector and the DRDO, who were equally involved with the programme 
and who succeeded him as collectors one after the other, ensured this 
continuity. 

Cultural campaigns like kalajathas rooted in local traditions, con- 
ducted for environment building and environment sustenance, also 
played an important part in the success of the movement. These cam- 
paigns enthused the learners to continue attending classes, prevented 
dropouts and glorified the services rendered by the volunteers. The 
success of the programme has to be seen in the context of the general 
socio-economic development of Nellore district. It is a relatively de- 
veloped area, where other visible indicators of modernisation such as 
cultivation of high-yielding varieties, adoption of modern means of 
agriculture, exposure to audiovisual media and adoption of small fami- 
lies by a large section of the people, are in operation. This environment 
is likely to have inspired the illiterates also to turn to literacy in an 
attempt to ‘catch up’. Similarly, without ignoring the less developed 
districts, special attention can be paid to the developed but predomi- 
nantly rural districts of the country for similar results. 

The sensitivity that the programme showed in imparting literacy in 
Tamil to the Tamil-speaking people of the district bordering Tamil Nadu 
needs to be appreciated. In a multilingual country like India, with 
contiguous linguistic states, such an approach is necessary to ensure 
freedom of language to the people. If literacy could be planned as a 
continuous activity, instead of the present, time-specific, programme- 
based approach at the policy level, it would be much more effective. 

in critical comments made by some of the key informants (KI) 
Point to this need. They were of the opinion that attempts to consolidate 
the gains of the TLC could not be made in the PL phase. 

The gap of a few months between November 1991 to February 
1992 in initiating the PL activities hampered its flow.” A further delay 
between December 1996 to June 1997, from the end of the PL to the 
commencement of CE, also seemed to have affected literacy efforts. It 
was suggested that it would be better if the literacy planners take into 
ne 
“ Interview with M. Sambashiva Rao. 

* Interview with G. Sudhakar Reddy, District Vice President, JVV, Atmakur, 
Interview with G, Sudhakar Reddy. 
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consideration the levels below the district—such as the taluk, block 
and the village—more seriously. One KI commented that literacy 
planning should be started from the village level upwards, taking into 
consideration the requirements and specifics at every level.“ 

The failure to build people's organisations and inability in sustaining 
them to carry on the movement is an important drawback. The 
significance of this shortcoming increases several times when we 
consider that the adult literacy movement had in fact mobilised several 
million people across India. The need to set up ‘people’s networks’ at 
the grassroots level was also pointed out by a KI. In his view, all efforts 
were concentrated in implementing the programme and organisation- 
building was neglected. He felt that campaigns like literacy ‘with 
teachers, voluntary organisations and some motivated officials alone 
cannot be sustained for a long period and achieve the expected results.” 
The need to reduce the dependence of the programme on the district 
collectors was also brought forth in this connection. Officers get 
transferred quite often and the priorities of each collector also change, 
sometimes affecting the programme. It was felt that micro-level planning 
of literacy would also help in reducing this dependence.*° 

The learners were very slow in writing, perhaps due to the short 
time in which literacy was imparted, using the Word Method. An 
emphasis on writing skills is, therefore, necessary in future campaigns. 
The need to produce and supply suitable learners’ books for neo- 
literates was mentioned as a problem by one of the Kls. The ZSS had 
prepared 20 such learners’ books during the PL phase, which the 
neo-literates completed within a month, Without developing a reading 
habit or being provided with suitable reading materials, retaining 
reading skills is an impossible task 5 

On the basis of the FGDs, the Klis, and personal observations 
through 3 weeks of fieldwork, along with a long-standing and 
continuing association with the JVV; this researcher is of the opinion 
that the literacy movement in Nellore has transcended beyond its 
immediate goal and has merged with broader social concerns, which 
are closer to the livelihood issues of the people. Literacy is both a 
means and an end. As the end, it forms the rudiments of learning and 
opens up the world for further education, As the means, it leads to 


“8 Interview with G. Mallyadri. 


® Personal communication with V. Balasubramanyam. 
5 Interview with G. Mallyadri. 


5! Personal communication with V. Balasubramanyam, 
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individual and social transformation, generating enormous social 
energy and creating fresh aspirations. In Nellore, it is the ‘means’ that 
gained prominence over the ‘end’, This is probably the case in many 
other districts of the country, which completed the literacy campaign 
successfully and shared a similar socio-economic base with Nellore. 

In districts such as Nellore, which have already crossed a certain 
threshold of literacy, a wider set of concerns such as people’s health, 
income generation, skill development and savings needs to be ad- 
dressed, This has been voiced by one of the participants in the learn- 
ers’ FGDs, ‘This time by combining health, thrift, skill development 
and literacy, we can have a new movement.’ Several other partici- 
pants in the learners’ FGDs also spoke in similar terms and conveyed 
that literacy would be received better and dropouts would be less, if it 
is offered as part of such a holistic package. 

Concern about alcoholism and its ill effects on women in terms of 
domestic violence and economic breakdown of families emerged ina 
very big way in Nellore as a result of the literacy movement and the 
anti-arrack movement that it generated. Success in the anti-arrack 
movement is likely to give a boost to the literacy movement again 
with the women taking a more active interest in literacy too. The people 
do realise now that total prohibition is unlikely to be imposed again. 
The introduction of IMFL is seen by activists and the people alike as 
crushing the flower of the literacy plant. The morale of the literacy 
movement was seriously affected by the failures on the anti-arrack 
front as the latter was looked upon as a glorious product of the former. 

Efforts to reorient the drinking habits of people from hard liquors to 
milder varieties and to reduce the consumption of the former would 
be a more effective way of implementing a substantial level of prohibi- 
tion. This strategy has not been realised by the activists and at present 
they are still stuck with the ideas of the anti-arrack agitation phase. 
The need for an enormous campaign to moderate drinking habits is 
yet to dawn on them. The JVV leadership has to resolve this tangle 
and restrategise itself on the anti-liquor front. In the Nellore context, it 

s an important cog in the wheel for rejuvenating literacy as well. 

As a part of CE, the leadership of JVV thought to introduce a func- 

tional skill development programme in agriculture and animal 

husbandry, and a follow-up on the Arogyadeepam programme. These 

plans have not yet taken off. Further action expected is the develop- 

ment of a two-pronged strategy on these lines and introspective 
iscussions and contemplation towards this are on. 
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A rethinking is also needed on the corpus fund being raised by the 
state government to finance the CECs. In this connection, the JVV 
itself needs to develop a clearer perspective in tune with the views of 
the people. Although transfer of adult literacy to the panchayats by 
itself need not create problems, it is still necessary to initiate and stren- 
gthen grassroots organisations outside the panchayats as well, to have 
better control over their functioning. Such organisations are possible 
considering the vast mobilisation that has taken place during the lit- 
eracy movementand the other movements it has generated. Attempts 
in that direction will go a long way in sustaining the fruits of the lit- 
eracy movement through better management of the CECs. 


Appendix 3A 
Key informants interviewed for the study 


1. DrG. Vijaya Kumar, senior doctor, People’s Polyclinic, Member, State 
Secretariat, JVV, Nellore. 
. MrG. Mallyadri, State General Secretary, JVV, Nellore. 
. Mrs Saubhagya Lakshmi, Supervisor, ICDS Nellore. 
if i Rami Reddy, Mandal Revenue Officer, Tada Mandal, during 
5. Mrs Sheikh Bibi Jan, President, Mahila Bank, Legundapadu. 
6. MrG. Prasad Reddy, Mandal Resource Person during TLC and former 
District Secretary, JVV, Legundapadu. 
7. Mrs A. Nitmalamma, District President, Andhra Pradesh Mahila 
Sangham, anti-liquor activist, Nellore. 
8. Dr G. Sudhakar Reddy, District, Vice President, JVV, Atmakur. 
9. Mr T. Ramanayya, President, Mandal Praja Parishad, Nellore Rural, 
during TLC. 
10. Mr G. Venkaiah, Convenor, ZSS from 1997, Mandal Parishad 
bs rears Officer during TLC, Nellore. 
| . Shesha Reddy, Secretary, People Polyclinic Trust, Nellore. 
12. Mr V. Balasubramanyam, Convenor, Academic Committee during TLC, 
later Convenor Education Subcommittee, JVV, Nellore. 
13. Mr Y. Venkata Reddy, Deputy Director, Adult Education, Nellore. 
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Appendix 3B 


Methodology used for the study 


For conducting the learners’ FGDs, the mandals in the district were ranked on 
ascale on the basis of their performance in the TLC (Reddy 1996) and other 
social movements such as anti-arrack and thrift. Performance in TLC was 
assessed based on the percentage of declared literates from the programme 
in each mandal. Participation of mandals in the two other related movements 
was as per the observations of leading activists of JVV. The mandals were 
further grouped into high, medium and low on the basis of this combined 
ranking. In this manner, mandals of Kovur, Varikkundapadu and Dakkili were 
selected as high, medium and low. In each of these mandals, FGDs of learners 
were conducted in the villages which matched the performance level of the 
mandals. Seven FGDs were conducted in this manner: three in one village 
and two each in the other two villages. 

There were general FGDs of learners into which all castes and communities 
were included, as well as separate ones for SCs, STs and Muslims. Maximum 
variation sampling, which seeks to obtain the broadest range of information 
and perspectives (Patton 1990; Kuzel 1992), by accommodating as many 
variables as possible, was used for constituting the general FGDs. The available 
variation in terms of caste has been captured. Since most of the learners also 
belonged to SCs/STs and OBCs, this is reflected in the FGD groups also. As 
the respective names indicate, the specific groups of SCs, STs and Muslims 
are homogenous. On the whole, in general as well as specific groups, women 
Were preponderant numerically. Therefore, no special effort was needed to 
represent women in the sample. Paradoxically, male participation was scanty. 
There were only nine men among the total of 116 persons who participated 
in various learners’ FGDs. This was in spite of conducting the FGDs in the 
evening hours and at night after agricultural working hours when men were 
free. The JVV-ZSS activists indicated that the male involvement was even 
otherwise low. s 

Snowball sampling (Patton 1990) was also used to gather learners into 
Focus Groups. As the facilitators and recorders were JVV activists who hada 
thorough knowledae of the villages, they could identify a few learners who m 
turn identified others. Effort was always maintained to include ‘information 

ch cases’ and to include different castes and communities in the general 
Stoups. The average size of a group was 10.55 members. This is well within 
the 12 members recommended as the maximum for FGDs by Scrimshaw 
and Hurtado (1987). The author has drawn on his wide-ranging experience 
in conducting FGDs in various studies (George 1997a) and the FGD method 
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as published by the author in RJH 1997 (George 1997b) was adopted to suit 
the requirements of the study. A brief manual for training developed on the 
basis of Scrimshaw and Hurtado (1987) was used to train the facilitators and 
recorders, and copies of this were also supplied to them. 

The researcher trained the discussion facilitators and recorders both in the 
classroom as well as in the field for three days. The facilitators and recorders 
were schoolteachers who were working as full-timers with ZSS on deputation. 
Their sensitivity in collecting information was a great advantage to the study. 
The researcher was also in Nellore district during fieldwork. 


Appendix 3C 
Characteristics of learners’ FGD groups 


In the two mixed groups, there were three to six males and five to seven 
females. Among the nine women's groups, four had seven to 10 women and 
five had 11 to 14 (Table 3A). The average size of a group was 10.55 members. 


Table 3A 

Sex Distribution of Learners’ FGD Groups: Mixed Groups 
No. of males 

in groups 3-6 2 
No. of females 

in groups 5-7 nA 
No. of women 

in groups 7-10 4 


11-14 


The minimum age of the group members was 18 years and the maximum 
was above 61 years and there was only one member who was above this 
Ea The concentration of members was from the 18-45 age group (Table 

Number of SC members varied from 4 to 11 in four groups and number of 
ST members ranged from 3 to 12 in three groups. Backward Caste members 
ranged from 1 to 10 in three groups. Number of Forward Caste members in 
the groups was in fact low at 3 to 4 in two groups (Table 3C). 

There were neo-literates as well as dropouts in various groups. Dropouts 
were represented along with learners in five groups (Table 3D). Among the 
learners and dropouts, the largest occupational category was agricultural 


Fe tel 


ca ie 
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workers and the lowest was cultivators. Most of the leamiers belonged to the 
economically poor strata (Table 3E). 


Table 3B 
Age of Group Members 
18-30 31-45 61+ 
No. of No.of No.of No.of No.of cin of No.of -No.of 
members groups members groups members groups members groups 


in groups in groups in groups in groups 
1-5 4 1-5 6 1-2 2 1 1 
6-12 7 6-12 4 - z - E 
Total 11 - 10 - 2 = 1 
Table 3C 
Caste, Tribe and Community Distribution of Members 
No. of SC members No. of groups 
in groups 48 2 
10-11 2 
No. of ST 
members 3 1 
9-12 2 
No. of Backward Caste 
members 1-6 4 
10 1 
No. of Forward Caste 
members 2-4 2 
No. of Muslim 
members _ 10-14 3 
Table 3D 


Distribution of Neo-literates and Dropouts in FGD Groups 
No. of neo-literates No. of groups No. of dropouts No. of groups 


in groups in groups 
6-10 7 1-2 3 
11-14 4 35 2 
Table 3E 
Occupation of Leamers 

—___ Occupation No. ee 
Agricultural worker/coolie 58 $ 
Cultivators 2 Ve 
Housewife 19 16.38 
Weavers 21 18.10 
Other workers 14 ay 
Petty shopkeepers 2 j 
Total 116 100 os 


*All tables are based on the interviews with various activists of the Nellore Literacy 


Movement 
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Total Literacy Campaign: Pudukkottai, 
Tamil Nadu 


LS. Saraswathi 


Introduction 


Pudukkottai District 


One of the erstwhile princely states of India, Pudukkottai was ruled by 
different dynasties. Muslims ruled during the first half of the fifteenth 
century, Naickers in the mid-fifteenth century and the Mughals till the 
seventeenth century. The Thoandaiman kings then ruled the state till 
it was merged with the Union of India in 1947. In 1948, it became a 
part of the then Madras Presidency and was made the Pudukkottai 
Revenue Division of Tiruchirappally district. With an area of 4,663 sq. 
km, it was declared a separate district in 1974. 

The district is divided into two revenue divisions, Pudukkottai and 
Aranthangi. These are further divided into seven taluks, comprising 
42 revenue firkas and 765 revenue villages. For development pur- 
poses, the district is divided into two development divisions, 13 blocks 
and 498 village panchayats. There are eight town panchayats and 
two municipalities. 

The population of the district was 1.32 million as per the 1991 
census. It is a sparsely populated district with a density of 284 per sa. 
km as against the state average density of 429. It is one of the least 
urbanised districts of Tamil Nadu. About 86 per cent of the population 
lives in the rural areas, as against the state average of 66 per cent. 
(Since the TLC was implemented in 1991 and this study conducted in 
1999, the 1991 Census figures were the basis of the ongoing campaign, 
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and therefore the basis of this discussion. However, by the time of this 
publication, some of the 2001 Census results were available, and have 
been presented in square brackets alongside the 1991 figures.) 

The sex ratio in Pudukkottai is favourable to women with 1,005 
[1,015] women per 1,000 men (GOI 2001). In rural Pudukkottai, the 
ratio is 1,008 [1,017] whereas in urban Pudukkottai, it is somewhat 
lower at 991 [1,005]. The sex ratio for the whole of Tamil Nadu is 974 
[986] (981 [992] for rural and 951 [980] for urban). 

In the fairly developed state of Tamil Nadu, Pudukkottai is eco- 
nomically backward. The climate is hot and dry, with low rainfall. The 
resource base is poor. The major sources of irrigation, the system of 
5,979 interconnected tanks, are mostly dry with frequent failures of 
monsoons. The coastline of the district is 39 km long with 15 major 
fishing villages engaged in marine fishing. Subsistence-level agricul- 
ture and connected activities are the mainstay of the population with 
90 per cent of the women and 78 per cent of the men in rural 
Pudukkottai engaged in agricultural work. Industrially and socially, 
the district is backward with poor infrastructural facilities and inad- 
equate water and power availability. Discrimination against Dalits is a 
harsh reality. 

Educationally, the district is backward as well. Though several 
schools were opened in the mid-nineteenth century including a girls’ 
school and a special school for Muslims, education did not reach the 
State's majority. Interestingly, primary education was made free in the 
State as early as in 1912. The Darbar’s Elementary Education Regula- 
tion Act of 1925 made it compulsory for all children between the ages 
of 7 and 11 to attend a recognised school in all taluk centres 
(Pudukkottai District Gazetteer, Chapter XV). In spite of all these ef- 
forts, the literacy level remained rather low in the district. 

The literacy figures of the erstwhile princely state as well as the 
district of Pudukkottai were very much below the Tamil Nadu state 
figures. Another striking feature in the literacy figures of the district 
was the wide gap between male and female literacy with consistently 
higher figures for males than for females when compared with the 
State figures. In 1921, the literacy in Pudukkottai was 196 per 1,000 
among men and 13 per 1,000 among women. . 

In 1991, the literacy percentage for the district was 57.6, which was 
less than the state literacy rate of 62.7 per cent (see Table 4.1). The 
Male literacy rate was 72.8 per cent and the female, 44.2 per cent. 

hese figures were again below the state literacy rates, which were 
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74.9 and 52.3 per cent for males and females respectively. In 1991, 
the urban male and female literacy rates were 78.93 and 62.61 per 
cent respectively, which were higher than the state urban male and 
female literacy rates of 74.95 per cent and 60.90 per cent respec- 
tively. The rural male literacy of the district was 59.41 per cent, higher 
than the state figure of 58.25 per cent and rural female literacy was 
33.84 per cent, which was lower than the state figure of 36.75 per 
cent. The rural-urban difference in literacy ratios for the district was 
19.52 for males and 28.77 for females, both of which were above the 
state figures of 16.7 for males and 24.15 for females. 


Table 4.1 
Literacy Rates, Pudukkottai and Tamil Nadu, 1991 [2001] 
Pudukkottai 
Total Rural “Urban 
576 53.80 80.14 
(71.96 } [68.98] (86.46) 
F M F M JE 
72.8 44.2 59.41 33.84 78.93 62.61 
[83.22] [60.94] [81.41] [57.04] [92.89] [80.08] 
Tamil Nadu 
Total Rural Urban 
62.7 54.59 77.99 
(73.47] [66.66] [82.07] 
M F M F PvE S Sag 
74.9 52.3 58.25 36.75 7495 60.90 
[82.33] (64.55) [77.47] [55.84] [88.40] [75.64] 


Sources: 1. Census of India 1991, Series 23, Tamil Nadu. 
2. Census of India 2002: Provisional Population Totals—Tamil Nadu, Series. 
34, Paper 2, Rural-Urban Distribution. 


Itis evident that the urban male literacy status was the only positive 
element in the otherwise gloomy picture of literacy in Pudukkottai. 
This could be due to the low urban population of 188,000 in the total 
district population of 1.322 million. Out of the district's 569,000 rural 
females, only 193,000 were literate. In the district as a whole, there 
were 471,000 non-literates in the population aged seven years and 
above, of whom 318,000 were women. If we examine the literacy 
figures from the latest census, it may be seen that there has been a 
considerable improvement, with the figures for the district usually ex- 
ceeding those for the state asa whole, although the gap between male 
and female literacy remains between 12 and 15 percentage points, 
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going up to 24.4 points for rural Pudukkottai. This compares unfa- 
vourably with the gains in other categories, although it approximates 
the situation at the state level where the gap is again high for rural 
Tamil Nadu at 21.6 percentage points. There is clearly a need to im- 
prove educational facilities in rural areas. 


Scope of the study 


Pudukkottai was one of the first districts to implement the TLC in 
Tamil Nadu. The project aimed at making 292,000 people (90,000 
men and 202,000 women in the age group of 9-45 years) literate 
within a period of one year. 


Box 4.1; Pudukkottai District at a Glance 


Area: 4,663 sq. km 
Population (1991 census): 1.32 million 
Density of population: 285 per sq. km 
Rural/urban population ratio: 86:14 
Sex ratio: 
Total 1,005 [1,015] 
Rural 1,008 [1,017] 
Urban 991 [1,005] 
Lite : Total 57.6 
Male ji: 72.8 [83.22] 
Female 44.2 [60.94] 


The TLC phase (arivoli iyakkam)! went on for a year, from 23 July 
1991 to 11 August 1992. The literacy rate of the district was reported 
to have increased from 58.4 per cent to 81.0 per cent, a jump of 
about 23 percentage points. It was declared a totally literate district. 

The PLC (arivoli thodar kalvi iyakkam) was a continuation of the 
TLC, from 1 September 1992 to 31 August 1996. CE (arivoli valar 
kalvi iyakkam) has been on since April 1998. Except for a gap of a 
year and a half between the completion of the PLC phase and the 
— 

! The litera il Nadu was termed as arivoli iyakkam, meaning ‘a 
movement i pasa bas of knowledge’. The TLC in Tamil Nadu is popularly 
known as arivoli or the light of knowledge. 
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beginning of the CE phase, the campaign was continuous for a total 
of seven years since July 1991. The Tamil Nadu Science Forum (TNSF), 
an active NGO in the state and in the district, played a crucial role in 
implementing the literacy campaign. Pudukkottai was taken up as 
one of the DPEP districts in 1997-98. 

This study looks at the process of learning in the context of the TLC 
in Pudukkottai, and its links with basic education. The nature of the 
study is in-depth and qualitative. To capture the reality of the campaign 
Process, attempts were made to reconstruct the mass literacy campaign 
in the district. Efforts were also made to understand the process of 
social mobilisation and its links to enable the emergence of a new 
leadership; to critically look at the teaching-learning process in TLC, 
PLC and CE phases and their links to the creation of a sustainable 
learning environmentand also to explore the links between the literacy 
campaign and the universalisation of primary education in the district. 


Box 4.2: Aims of the Study 
The questions for which answers were sought in the study were: 


se How was the literacy campaign carried out in the three different 
phases of TLC, PLC and CE in Pudukkottai district? What were the 
strategies used in the campaign for mobilising the activists, volun- 
teers and adult learners and sustaining their interest and involve- 
ment in the campaign? Were patterns of exclusion reinforced or 
challenged? 

+ What was the role of the administration and that of the district 
magistrate or collector? 

* What were the responses of the volunteers and learners to the 
campaign experiences? How were the internal dynamics of villages 
and rural communities affected? How was the internal division of 
labour affected within households? 

© What are the findings in terms of key features and their strengths? 
What are the pointers to future actions/campaigns? 


Methodology 


The study consisted of a review of relevant secondary literature 
available and collection of Primary data from the different interest 
groups and their stakeholders. The nodal agency that served as a 
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support organisation for the study at the district level was the Tamil 
Nadu Science Forum (TNSF), Pudukkottai, which was also the NGO 
that played a crucial role in the implementation of the literacy campaign 
in the district. 

The sampling used was purposive sampling. It was done with the 
help of the nodal agency. The sample consisted of: 


* A total of 68 women learners from three hamlets in three 
selected villages, each from a different block. 

< A total of 63 women in the DWCRA women’s groups engaged 
in quarrying (31) and gem-cutting (32) trades from five villages 
selected in three blocks.* 

ee A total of 35 volunteers*who could be contacted personally in 
the villages visited. 

«> Six master trainers in the villages visited. 

* Ten CE co-ordinators, nodal co-ordinators and block co-ordi- 
nators in the sample villages. 

* Three panchayat presidents and a few members of the 
panchayat. 

s> At the district level: 
ce Fourteen science and literacy activists of the TNSF who 

were active as central and block co-ordinators during the 


literacy campaign: 


? The hamlets of Sengamari in Narpavazhakudi-Sengamari panchayat of Arandhangi 
Block; Ambedkar Nagar in Manjanviduthi panchayat of Thiruvarankulam Block, and 
Karani Endal in Thondaiman Endal panchayat of Avudayarkoil Block were selected. 
° The villages of Kovilpatti in Pudukkottai Block, MGR Nagar-Viralimalai and Poruvai- 
Viralimalai in Viralimalai Block, Arimalam and Keezhappanayur in Arimalam Block 
were selected. 

* Profile of the volunteers; Of the 35 volunteers, 19 were women and 16 were men. The 
age range was 20-43 years, with a majority between 20-30 years, which meant that 
during the TLC they were 12-22 years. Twenty were single and 15 were married. The 
educational levels of these volunteers ranged from seventh standard to a Bachelor's 
degree. There were three with seventh standard education. Twenty-three had an 
education between 8th and 10th standard, four had 12th standard and five had degrees. 
Probably, those who had degrees were in high school or higher secondary school at the 
time of the TLC. They represented the caste groups of Scheduled Castes (12) and 
Backward Castes (19). There were three Muslims and one Christian. A majority (20 out 
Of 35) of them reported their occupation to be agriculture. The others mentioned were 
teachers (2), tailors (2), Maruti mechanic (1), electrician (1), painter (1), village welfare 
worker (1), anganwadi workers (3). 
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The district co-ordinator (District Literacy Society) 

District collector 

Secretary, Continuing Education Council 

District elementary education officer 

DPEP officials 

Assistant director, mines 

District Supply and Marketing Society for DWCRA groups. 


$eee ees 


The methods used were focus group interviews and in-depth interviews 
with women learners; discussions with individual officials and groups 
of activists; and personal administration of a questionnaire with 
volunteer instructors (VIs). Prepared guidelines were used for collecting 
the needed information. The data was gathered in the months of March, 
April and October 1999. In spite of the Management Information 
System (MIS) introduced in the campaign, availability of information 
on the campaign in the form of reports was a major gap. The findings 
are presented in the following sections. 


Campaign process and volunteerism 
aa aeaa A V DUN CCHS 


The campaign approach envisaged mobilisation of a large number of 
people to participate actively in the programme, developing, in the 
process, a sense of ownership of the programme. In the literacy 
campaign, mobilisation of people implied creating a literacy-friendly 
atmosphere, focusing people’s attention on the issue of mass illiteracy, 
making them feel responsible to resolve the issue and to volunteer 
themselves on a massive scale to participate in the educational process 
as learners and volunteers. In essence, it was mobilisation for a people’s 
movement for literacy, 

In Pudukkottai, a total of 24,114 volunteers—12,011 males 
(47.8 per cent) and 13,103 females (52,2 per cent) were mobilised to 
serve as instructors in the literacy centres. The total number of learn- 
ers enrolled was 246,000 (66,000 males and 180,000 females). About 
200,000 enrolled themselves within the first two months of starting of 
the centres. About 6,000 persons (63.4 per cent males and 36.6 per 
cent females), working part-time on a purely voluntary basis, sup- 
ported the organisational work at all levels of the district, They were 
panchayat co-ordinators, village convenors, youth convenors and 
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women convenors. Besides the convenors, there were a number of 
village-level committees. 

About 2,200 volunteer activists, key resource persons (RPs) (15- 
20), RPs (150) and MTs (2,000) took the responsibility of training the 
volunteers and of continued guidance in their literacy centres. Of the 
RPs, nearly 8 per cent were women and of the MTs, over a third were 
women (according to the District Literacy Society). The Pudukkottai 
campaign is unique in mobilising people, especially women, to take 
up leadership roles at all levels, besides the participation of a large 
number of women as learners in the TLC. 


Box 4.3: Level of Participation 


Volunteers came from a variety of different social and economic 
backgrounds. Their motivations too presented considerable variety. 
Generosity, enthusiasm and dedication amidst poverty, privation and 
distress were, however, their common characteristics and collective 
contribution. The campaign evoked a sense of solidarity and the 
overwhelming emotion that most of the campaign participants identified 
was that of joy (Athreya and Chunkath 1996). 

There were volunteers who were prepared to work with groups 
generally considered social outcasts such as scavengers and leprosy- 
affected learners. There were other volunteers among girls who walked 
distances at night, though it was not an accepted norm.... There were 
many under difficult circumstances but inspired to take up literacy 
work—physically handicapped, dwarf, socially discriminated women 
ill-treated by their husbands, and women with heavy load of work inside 
and outside their home (Athreya and Chunkath 1996). 


A majority of the volunteer instructors were students, teachers, 
Unemployed youth, small and marginal farmers, ICDS workers or ayahs 
or village welfare workers, The students were from middle and high 
schools. The unemployed youth had education from the 10th standard 
toa Bachelor's degree. The farmers had an education of 5th standard 
to 10th or 12th standard. Almost all of them were young. 

The process of mobilisation was a continuous one throughout the 
campaign period as it entailed keeping up the spirit of the participants 
alive and high throughout. This involved two main processes: 


1. Focusing people's attention on the issue of mass illiteracy 
through high-profile events such as conventions at the district, 
block and village levels. An air of festivity was generated in the 
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conventions through music, folk dances like kummi and 
kolattam and literacy slogans by officials, volunteers and par- 
ticipants, and also through public meetings. Participation of 
VIPs like the district collector, tahsildars and Block Develop- 
ment Officers (BDOs) attracted the attention of the public. Ap- 
peals were made to literates to volunteer as instructors and the 
non-literates were requested to enrol in literacy centres. A spe- 
cial women’s convention at the district level was organised, 
which was attended by 10,000 women, who were part-time or 
full-time women employees of the government and beneficiar- 
ies of government loans. These women, back in their villages 
helped in spreading the message of the campaign and mobi- 
lised other women. 

2. Motivating people for active participation in the campaign 
through kalajathas served as a powerful tool for mobilisation 
in the TLC, bringing both literates and non-literates in its fold 
to resolve the issue of illiteracy. ‘Not many who see a kalajatha 
go back indifferent to the issue presented. On the whole, the 
jathas helped create the climate for implementing the TLCs 
and taking the message of the need for literacy to the grass 
roots’ (Athreya and Chunkath 1996). 


At the initial stages of mobilisation, 15 kalajatha troupes were formed 
in the district, one for each block/municipality. Each group covered 75 
villages and a population of 90,000 travelling for about three weeks 
and giving about 1,200 performances. These jathas focused on 
illiteracy, particularly on the oppressive life situations of non-literates 
due to their being non-literate, the determination of women to become 
literate in spite of hurdles and so on. The jathas were also useful in 
creating awareness regarding several different issues relating to the 
learners. Women’s Cycle Jathas in March 1992 and the Samam Jatha 
in 1996 focused on the issue of women’s equality. 

Plays were also enacted on the issues of dowry, belief in the influence 
of Mars in the horoscope, rejection of girls because of such horoscopes 
and the triple burden of women. In October 1992, a jatha named 
Hamara Desh (My country) brought into sharp focus, the underlying 
values of democracy, secularism, self-reliance and so on. This jatha 
was followed by a discussion based on a small booklet on the subject. 
About 1,000 volunteers were trained to conduct discussions, In 1994, 
the focus of the kalajathas was on the issue of health, especially on 
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water-borne diseases, safe drinking water, disposal of solid and liquid 
wastes, reproductive health of women and immunisation of children. 
Between October 1997 and August 1998, a special troupe organised 
kalajathas on the independence movement of India. Training was given 
to 10 district teams. Over 200 performances were given all over the 
state. With these jathas, literacy in the wider sense reached the people 
in the district from 1990. 

Besides, these jathas seem to have kindled a creative spirit in 
hundreds of young men and women who served the campaign. They 
have formed theatre groups and are involved in producing and 
performing plays, taking up issues to be discussed and messages to be 
communicated. In Aranthangi block, the volunteers and CE co- 
ordinators reported that they were very proud of the excellent troupe 
their block had produced, which had become a national troupe touring 
different states continuously. One of the arivoli kalajatha troupe in 
Thiruvarankulam block, comprising mostly the CE co-ordinators at 
the panchayat, nodal and block levels along with volunteer friends 
has produced plays on small savings, library facilities, women’s equality, 
child labour and children’s education. 

The skits are in high demand by various government departments 
and the group is currently planning plays on ‘mother and child care’. 
In fact, one of the artistes of the TLC was so inspired that he started 
composing songs that became instant hits. The famous cycling song, 
‘We have learned to ride the cycle, sister, set in motion the wheel of 
life, sister’ was composed and later refurbished by him. Moreover, 
according to the central co-ordinator of the TLC, the TNSF in 
Pudukkottai is making efforts to have a permanent cultural troupe, as 
there is a constant need for new scripts and perfecting the medium for 
effective communication. 


Nurturing the fervour of campaign personnel, and 
sustaining the enthusiasm of volunteers and 
interest of learners 

fava dis tana cok eeu 


This was made possible through a variety of activities which bees 
involving volunteers and/or learners. The major activities were: 
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Academic training and support given to volunteers 


Interviews with several persons, both trainers and trainees, revealed 
that in general the training experiences had been memorable and it 
was altogether a new and different experience for all of them. More 
than 200 participants (learners, VIs, TLC, PLC and CE co-ordinators, 
as well as government officials) from Narpavazhakudi-Sengamari and 
Manjanviduthi panchayats gave voice to their experiences thus: 


The training that we received underlined that the learner is important. 


The whole approach to training emphasised giving respect to individual 
Participants. We were able to analyse several different issues through 
group discussions. 


Participants’ ideas were accepted and opportunities were provided 
immediately to test them out in the field and those which were successful 
Were written out, cyclostyled and given to the others, It is a wonderful 
method to help the Participants see how their own ideas worked in the 
field and helped in being convinced about the method. 


Group singing of arivoli songs by volunteers and learners brought out 
their talents in singing and generated a lot of enthusiasm. 


The approach was to empathise and identify oneself with the learner. 
The training helped the volunteers get motivated and they in turn 
motivated the adult learners, The Vis developed multiple skills, like 
music, dance and drama, Moreover, they were involved in activities 
like keeping the village clean and they also learned cycling. 


They created a common fund out of their daily allowance of Rs 10 and 


utilised this fund for improving the facilities like blackboards, paint, 
chalks etc., in the cen 


A training on legal literacy helped me know about the several different 
laws related to women and how they could help us in solving some 
basic problems of desertion, the problem | faced myself, | came to 
know about marriage laws and laws on rape, 


The training programme made me aware of different government 
welfare schemes. Since arivoli, I have helped hundreds of people in 
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and around my village to get benefits such as old-age pension; grants 
to pregnant women under Muthulakshmi Reddy's Scheme; getting 
facilities of calipers, spectacles and hearing aids. I am also aware of the 
consumer laws, adulteration of food and the like. 


In general, the training process went beyond literacy skills for adult 
learners. It was a process of becoming more confident, articulate and 
interactive; of relating to different groups of people; of recognising 
and developing one’s own talents and using these to create awareness 
in self and others; and of acquiring mobility through cycling and helping 
others to cycle. 

The PL campaign activities were organised to create social aware- 
ness and subsequently, skill building. They were Health for All Cam- 
Paign, Samatha Campaign, Legal Literacy Campaign, and women’s 
leadership and functional literacy (in terms of formation of DWCRA 
groups). This necessitated capacity building and training of person- 
nel, especially women, at different levels. These programmes, with 
the exception of certain components, were not undertaken in as mas- 
sive a scale as the TLC, as they were not district-wide programmes. 
They were carried out on a trial basis in a limited number of panchayats 
in each block. However, the volunteers, convenors and co-ordinators 
at the panchayat, subblock, block and district levels were trained 
throughout the four years of the PLC phase. The continuity and the 
real-life issues seemed to have stimulated their growth and interest. 


Opportunities provided to literacy activists and 
Volunteers in sharing their experiences 


Amonthly arivoli newsletter Oorkoodi (gathering together), for sharing 
of experiences of activists, volunteers and other stakeholders, was 
Published during the TLC phase. ‘Important instructions, lessons learnt 
from the field, reactions of visitors and VIPs were [sic] all shared through 
Oorkoodi with the entire TLC personnel’ (Athreya and Chunkath 
x ). There was an overwhelming response in terms of contributions 
n the form of poems, letters, articles and essays. 3 
In the titi CE phase, a monthly magazine, Pudugai Punal 
(Pudukkottai’s waterfall), covers news from the district about various 
E activists, the government schemes, success stories, riddles and so 
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on. This again helps the feld activists sharing their experiences. 
Paradoxically, after all the brouhaha about their empowerment, there 
seems to be hardly any space utilised by the neo-literate women. 


Celebration of festivals 


All religious festivals of Hindus, Muslims and Christians used to be 
celebrated together in the literacy centres making each individual 
festival an arivoli festival, an occasion to join together and celebrate. 


Mobilising student force for enthusing 
learners and volunteers 


The strong and active student force was mobilised to organise events 
for enthusing learners and volunteers. Student youth committees in 
Pudukkottai, with a membership of around 20,000, organised 
padyatras and cycle yatras through the villages singing arivoli songs. 
A door-to-door meet-the-learner campaign was started. The 
committees also arranged flying squads to visit the centres facing 
problems, organised team-sports events, debates on literacy issues 


mre also leadership training camps for making classes more interesting 
ibid.). 


Media coverage 


The fervour of the campaign personnel was nurtured through extensive 
coverage on radio and television and in popular newspapers, besides 
arranging frequent public meetings. 


VIP visits to the centre 


Planned visits to the centres by VIPs and officials created the feeling 
that the centres were important. Around 15,000 officials in the district 
visited 25,000 centres on a specific night. This was repeated five times 
during the TLC phase. 
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Merging literacy and science activism 


Merging the literacy campaign with science activism in the district 
helped in the emergence of a large number of activists. The TNSF 
membership increased tremendously from a few core activists at the 
beginning of the TLC to 2,000 at the end of the TLC phase. Of the 35 
volunteers interviewed, 17 were TNSF members. The science activists 
continued with literacy activism in the district. 


Introducing womens mobility by learning to cycle 


An aspect of Pudukkottai’s literacy campaign that played a crucial 
role in catapulting the district to national eminence was a very imagi- 
native and unique effort—teaching women cyclingas part of the proc- 
ess of their becoming empowered and self-reliant (Athreya and 
Chunkath 1996). 

Cycling by women was promoted through appealing to those who 
knew cycling to teach women to cycle. Men taught women, daughters 
taught mothers, training programmes encouraged cycling through 
starting with a session on cycling; organising cycle demonstrations 
and cycle competitions with prizes for winners; providing cycle loans 
through a nationalised bank for 1,500 women, which was availed of 
by women extension workers; and availing UNICEF grant for motorised 
two-wheelers by central and block co-ordinators to travel to distant 
villages. Women on bicycles were no longer the butt of male jokes and 
men had to accept mobile women as a reality (Rao 1998). 

Women in the younger age range (15-30 years) who had access to 
cycles used them for a range of tasks related to both their productive 
and reproductive responsibilities—bringing water, going to the field, 
going to the mill for grinding rice, to shops and to collect fuel wood 
and for helping others to get them dropped to school, hospital or at 
their workplace (ibid.). 

Women’s access to cycles was limited. Only about 20-25 per cent 
of women had easy access to cycles. Social restrictions continued to 
Prevent some women from cycling, as men did not see cycles as critical 
for women in performance of the tasks. As men remain the major 
decision makers in a household, buying cycles for women may still be 
a problem (ibid.), ; 

The Ha h cycling on the women of Pudukkottai has been 
identified as women’s perception of independence in terms of all their 
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roles in the household and the community (Moses 1993 quoted in 
Rao 1998). Signifying improvement in her self-confidence and self- 
esteem, a woman on a bicycle has come to be accepted as normal. 
Rural girls learning to cycle is seen as a normal course of life. Cycle 
hire shops hire out their cycles to women with no hesitation (which 
they had earlier). At the same time, their workload has increased. The 
issues that were to be resolved were the fairer distribution of work 
between men and women as well as ownership and use of bicycles 
(Rao 1998). 

Great enthusiasm and interest was seen in the sample villages among 
women learning cycling and in encouraging girls to cycle. Though 
there was interest among all women, the women who actually learnt 
cycling were young, in the age group of 15-25. There were, of course, 
exceptions. Very young girls below 15 years were learning cycling too. 

The older women, though not cycling themselves, were highly 
enthusiastic in encouraging young girls. This was evident in the 
expressions of several women in the sample villages: ‘I want to cycle 
myself, | am over 40 years and I have six children and I have no 
strength to ride a bicycle. My three teenaged daughters have learnt 
cycling already’ and ‘We havea cycle at home. | cannot ride it. I tried 
e learn but couldn't succeed. I keep telling others that they should 

earn. 

Allthe women in the study villages said that girls should learn cycling. 
There were no two opinions on this. In the three villages studied, almost 
all the houses had at least one cycle. Cycles were also available in the 
shops from where they could be hired. Cycles, in these shops, were 
available in large numbers. Women’s cycles were fewer, so they mostly 
used men’s cycles. 

Very few women owned cycles. Men owned almost all the cycles 
available in the sample villages, though some women said that it was 
common for both. Very few women stated that they could use the 
cycle whenever they wanted. A majority of the women complained 
that the men took the cycles to their workplace. Hence, the cycle was 
not readily available for women. 

Women who wished to learn and women who had already learnt 
cycling seemed to face social restrictions—either from the men or from 
their own moorings. Several women voiced their grievances. One said, 
‘There are two cycles at home. My father uses one and my brother 

another. They take the cycle to their work. The cycles are not avail- 
able at home for us to learn,’ There was more unsaid than what was 
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said. They could learn from friends and neighbours or on holidays. 
Vallikannu from Sengamari learnt to cycle but quit cycling since her 
father refused to let her. Queen Mary of Valayan Vayal said, ‘There is 
a cycle at home. Girls cannot take it as they like. People in the village 
community will call her untamed.’ 

Amirtha Rani from the same village said that she did not want to 
cycle after getting married and having children. ‘Before arivoli most of 
the girls did not know cycling. I would have learnt if only arivoli had 
come before | got married. Unfortunately, it came after my marriage.’ 
Veeramma from Manjanviduthi thought that her status as a mother- 
in-law would not permit her to ride a bike. ‘I have a desire to cycle. 
How can I ride onewhen I have daughters-in-law in the house?” In the 
Muslim village of Karani Endal, women strongly felt that young girls 
should learn cycling. But they were of the opinion that girls should not 
be allowed to go out. 

Very few women had free access to the cycles at home but knew 
how to ride one. A few had learnt cycling, hiring cycles in their younger 
age, braving all ridicule. A number of them had taught other women 
cycling during arivoli. A woman in village Sengamari reported that 
she could even carry out small repairs in a cycle. 

Women in the sample villages used the cycle for both productive 
and reproductive purposes. Cycles are being increasingly used for going 
to school which is at a distance from the village (especially beyond the 
8th standard). Perianayaki of Manjanviduthi listed numerous activities 
she performed using a cycle—going to the field (to pluck flowers), 
taking rubbish or manure to the field, bringing grass for the cattle, 
taking food to her parents in the field and for any emergencies. 

A majority of the women used cycles to carry composted garbage 
and/or for agricultural work to the fields, grinding paddy in the mill, 
for shopping and attending to other urgent needs. The women were 
of the view that they no longer waited for men to come back to take 
some action in an emergency. They decided and performed the tasks 
themselves. One important change from the earlier study was 
Noticeable in the kinds of everyday jobs performed by women using 
cycles. ‘Fetching water’ as a major task was reported in the previous 
year’s study. Now, with borewells and handpumps in every hamlet, 
women did not have to travel long distances to fetch water in the 
sample villages. After the panchayat elections in 1996, this facility 
had been taken up on a priority basis in Pudukkottai. This helped in 
reducing their workload, Apart from work, Rajamani of Manjanviduthi 
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declared, ‘I ride a cycle just for fun. | put the children on the cycle and 
give them a ride. I only use it sometimes for work.’ 


Organising literacy centres at a convenient 
place and time 


The centres were practically at the doorstep of the learners. VIs not 
only took the responsibility of teaching but also provided the physical 
space needed for the classes, The VI’s homes and the area under the 
streetlights were popular locations. Taking literacy and education to 
people at their doorstep automatically placed people at the centre of 
the campaign. This surely was an important influence on the adult 
learners, especially women. The accessibility of classes seems to have 
been critical. 


Table 4.2 
Pudukkottai Mass Literacy Campaign: Figures at a Glance (in thousand) 
Male Female Total 
Total Population 662 665 1,327 
Population 7 years and above, 1991 569 575 1,144 
Non-literate population, 1991 253 414 667 
Non-literate population 9-45 90 202 292 
Enrolment in literacy 66 180 246 
Addition to the literate pool through MLC 56 150 206 


Source: District Literacy Society, Pudukkottai: A status study by Economist Group, 
Madras, 1993. 


The process of institutionalisation introduced in the PLC phase by 
combining centres to make literacy circles continued further in the CE 
phase by creating one central CEC with a library in each panchayat. 
This affected the accessibility and consequently the neo-literate’s par- 
ticipation in the campaign. The enrolment of learners during the PLC 
was reported to be 158,000 and the attendance was 103,000 (Em- 
powerment Post-Literacy in Tamil Nadu) and these figures indicate a 
drop of half of the learners from the TLC phase. In the CE phase, only 
very few neo-literates were utilising the library facility at the time of 
this study. The process of institutionalisation needs to be examined in 
terms of centrality of adult learners in the campaign. How central are 
the learner and volunteers in the campaign? What was their role in 
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the process of institutionalisation? These are questions that need at- 
tention. 


The learning environment created through 
pedagogic inputs 


Improved Pace and Content of Learning (IPCL) visualised by the NLM 
was realised in the form of teaching learning materials—a set of three 
primers, arivoli deepam I, Il and III for learners and guidebooks for 
volunteers. The primers were produced by the District Literacy Soci- 
ety (DLS) and were hence considered locally relevant. The present 
study shows that the primers served as a powerful tool for messages 
imbibed by the learners. The result is described in the section on ‘Re- 
sponse to Campaign Experiences’ of this report. In general, these prim- 
ers provide information on development to learners. The learners are 
considered to be uninformed individuals regarding issues of develop- 
ment. The individuals are to be blamed if they are poor, non-literate, 
unhealthy and landless and hardly any attempt is made to develop a 
critical understanding among the learners, linking the problems of 
development with structural reality or an unjust social system. Moreo- 
ver, the language used in the three primers is not in the form used by 
the people belonging to the non-literate group. Tamil is a diglossic 
language with a marked difference between the spoken and written 
forms. It is quite possible that the learners feel alienated from the text. 

In the TLC primers, several weaknesses were perceived even by 
those involved in the preparation of primers—teacher-focused, high- 
content load with little orno humour, importance to the mode of writing 
alphabets, and lack of booklets to read for providing opportunities for 
immediate application of literacy skills. The primers were the same for 
all the groups of people. The primers, which were relevant to agricultural 
villages, were not relevant to fishing villages. The learners were more 
interested in writing their names and names of those in their families. 
They were only able to sign their names. Those who were regular 
completed the primers. 

The Nunaat primer gave little or no attention to the introduction 
of meaningful and life-related numbers in understanding numerical 
structures, to the knowledge of the learners in mathematics as applied 
to concrete life situations, and to the presentation of contextual word 
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problems, which could be solved in words. Moreover, there was a 
tendency to treat adults as children in the presentation of the numeracy 
primer, on the lines of arithmetic books for school children (Ramanujam 
1997). According to a VI, ‘Literacy was paid more attention than 
numeracy in the TLC centres.’ Another VI narrated, ‘More than what 
was given in the book, I taught numeracy by relating to the learners’ 
day-to-day experiences. The calculations they did while selling 
vegetables or flowers were brought to the classroom and the numerals 
were introduced.’ 


Campaign structure and the role of the collector 


The literacy programme was implemented as a ‘people’s movement’ 
bya three-legged structure comprising the district administration, full- 
timers representing the supporting NGO—the TNSE and the people’s 
committees at the district, block and panchayat levels. This structure 
was registered as the District Literacy Society, called the Pudukkottai 
Mavatta Ariroli Iyakkam (PMAI) in the local language. The district 
collector was the chairperson. ‘By forming the DLS and by vesting the 
responsibility of implementing the programme with it, a highly 
debureaucratised, decentralised and flexible structure was put in place. 
This flexibility was one of the major reasons for the success of the TLC 
in Pudukkottai’ (Athreya and Chunkath 1996). 

It is the district administration that played the most crucial role in 
the process of the campaign. It was evident that the vast official 
machinery, when moved, could become dynamic and bring about 
incredible results. The very same machinery, on the other hand, could 
shrink and become bureaucratic in a short time, when the specified 
project/programme was not given any importance by the head of the 
district administration. 

The role of the head of the district administration, the district col- 
lector/magistrate, is critical in a hierarchical set-up of the government. 
The involvement of the officials in the programme depends mostly on 
the perception and attitude of the collector regarding the campaign as 
a people’s movement. This became evident in Pudukkottai with the 
frequent transfer of collectors. The district had nine collectors in eight 
years (1991-99) since the TLC began. Though no collector was op- 
posed to the campaign, their perception and attitude towards it varied. 
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This brought in variations in the involvement of officials in the cam- 
paign and made a difference in keeping up the momentum. 

During the TLC phase 1991-92, District Collector Sheela Rani 
Chunkath played the role of a literacy activist as well. The campaign 
was given top priority and the entire government machinery in the 
district was fully involved in it, including the departments of revenue, 
development and education. The other departments too were quite 
supportive of the campaign. 

The collector's round-the-clock work on the campaign, her physical 
presence in almost all the villages in the district made it imperative for 
all the officials concerned at all levels to be alert and active. Her 
presence in the villages and attention to the problems of the 
disadvantaged, especially women, gave the people a new perception 
of the government. They felt that the government was truly there to 
serve the people. This was evident from the neo-literate women’s 
account, in the sample villages, when fondly recalling the collector's 
visit after eight years. ‘All are equal in arivoli. Collector Sheela Rani 
sat on the ground with all the learners here’, recounted Veeramma, a 
neo-literate from Manjanviduthi. 

Several other activists recalled the inspiration they derived from 
the collector for her involvement in all the activities, as well as her 
appreciation of their hard work. The INSF activists said that there was 
a general feeling of security that she was there, backing them in the 
Massive effort in the campaign. 

The collector was an activist in ‘gender and development’ along 
with ‘literacy’. Her contribution in adding ‘mobility’ as an additional 
component to the campaign and motivating women to learn cycling 
Was quite unique. Furthermore, she had also taken bold steps in leasing 
quarries to women labourers under the DWCRA scheme. She was 
also responsible for introducing ‘gem cutting’ as an income generation 
activity in a big way. N 

In subsequent years, the succeeding collectors remained as mere 
administrative heads of the district. They were no activists. The lit- 
eracy campaign was considered as one of the several programmes in 
the district. The full-timers who were appointed were to take the re- 
sponsibility and were accountable to the collector. The collectors did 
not deem it necessary to get to the field and work with the activists or 
the people in the villages. This approach changed the scene consider- 
ably. The officials, who were actively involved in the campaign during 
the TLC, did not think it necessary to have the same kind of involve- 
ment. 
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According to several literacy activists in the district, most of the 
officials were not really involved in the campaign. It was the collector's 
pressure that made them work. When the pressure was not there, they 
chose to revert to their bureaucratic set-up. The involvement of officials 
that was seen during the TLC phase was not there in the later phases. 

For the present study, efforts were made to contact the village-level 
participatory committees. In the three villages studied, there was no 
committee. In the words of a school headmaster who was also a master 
trainer, ‘The village committees ceased to function once the district 
was declared literate.’ Several MTs and VIs endorsed this. It is quite 
possible that there was a general feeling of achievement of the goal 
(total literacy) towards which they had worked day and night for a 
year. There may have been a period of lull after this. This seems to 
have been extended as is evident from the statements of some of the 
district-level co-ordinators. According to them, ‘Committees were not 
sustained during the PLC period. Motivation and volunteerism present 
in TLC were not there in PLC’ and ‘People’s committees could not 
become strong in a period of 10 months of TLC’. 

Towards the end of the TLC, the collector, who had spent all her 
time and energy and taken the entire government machinery with her 
towards achieving the goal of total literacy, was transferred. The 
collector who succeeded her perceived it merely as the work of one of 
the departments. This perception drastically reduced the focus on the 
campaign and was reflected in the reduced level of official involvement. 
The villagers in general, and the adult learners in particular, who felt 
important during the TLC due to their easy accessibility to the collector 
and the entire array of officials, found within a short while that they 
were not that important. These administrative changes, which in a 
way sidelined people and their movement, were reflected in the non- 
functioning of the committees, 

In the CE phase, there were more government officials in the 
structure of the DLS. There were a few members from the TNSF in the 
Executive Committee. Most of the decisions were taken at the district 
level. It was more on the pattern of bureaucratic decision making, and 
reflected nothing of the people's movement. The Major activity was 
setting up a library at the panchayat level, which was supervised by 
the nodal co-ordinator, block co-ordinator, district co-ordinator and 
the collector. The panchayat co-ordinator was given guidelines for his 
responsibilities, for which he was checked. Though there was a Village 
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Education Committee for CE, the activity was governed more by 
officials than by the committee. 


Response to campaign experiences 


Meaningful learnings of the key participants going through the 
campaign process can be understood from their expressions of changes 
perceived within themselves and their participation in the development 
process. In the interviews conducted for the present study, activists, 
volunteers and learners revealed the changes that took place within 
themselves and in the community. 


Growth of self-confidence and self-esteem in 
volunteers 


The volunteers became more confident and skilled in talking fluently, 
learnt to share with others what they knew and took pride in their 
efforts, teaching so many people. Neela, a VI in the TLC, and a CE 
block co-ordinator of Thiruvarankulam, said, 


I was an ordinary average woman with children, confined to the home 
until arivoli came. I realised that I am a keen observer and I could write 
what I observed and bring it alive to the readers. That became poetry. 
Today | attend literary meetings in the whole of Tamil Nadu and bring 


out collections of poems. 


The Vis also gained respect from the village community, from the 
learners in particular, as though something precious was given to them. 
They got to know different groups of people and had a variety of 
experiences. 

Of the 35 volunteers who were part of the study, several were 
involved in community activities. Muthumanickam was inspired by 
arivoli and became an inspiration to many women in the area. She 
attributes her strength to the arivoli iyakkam. She is a member of the 
TNSF and is a CE co-ordinator. 
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Participation in political process 


The Tamil Nadu Panchayat Act was passed in April 1994. Panchayat 
elections were held in October 1996. In the context of the literacy 
campaign, this was an important event. Arivoli volunteers and neo- 
literates amongst women contested the panchayat elections. Political 
parties even searched for arivoli persons to contest the elections on 
their tickets. Moreover, some women won the elections through the 
seats that were not reserved for women. They were elected as chair- 
person in six places, when there was a reservation for only three seats. 
Some of the neo-literates became panchayat presidents and ward 
members. 

Women neo-literates interviewed in the sample villages felt very 
strongly about voting. They were equally forceful in criticising all the 
political parties and the politicians who beg for votes at the time of 
elections and disappear afterwards. In general, there was a feeling of 
dissatisfaction in the performance of the elected representatives at all 
levels. The level of awareness in this regard increased. They did 
understand the power of a vote and when the elected representatives 
did not perform, they were ready to replace them. 


Box 4.4: Muthumanickam’s Story 


I found the TLC to be instrumental in resolving my problem as a deserted 
woman with a girl child. During the PLC phase, with the training in 
legal literacy and the booklets given on laws related to women, | 
demanded justice. I sought free legal aid and filed a case against my 
husband, who had deserted me to live with another woman. The case 
came up in the local block court and the verdict was in my favour. My 
husband was ordered to pay maintenance for both my child and me. 


taking up women's issues in several villages in my area. I feel confident. 
When I support the women in the area, their in-laws and the husbands 
prefer to come to a settlement through negotiations as they are afraid 
that I may help the women to go to court. 
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Participation in socio-economic processes 


Social issues focused in the campaign process were gender, caste and 
poverty. 


Gender 


Volunteers reported that they continued to participate in activities of 
Samam, the campaign launched in 1993 with kalajathas carrying the 
messages of invisibility of women’s work, women’s reproductive health, 
the unequal socio-economic status of women, improving conditions 
of women through anti-arrack activities, legal literacy activities and 
organising self-help groups. Discussions on women's equality were on 
several different aspects relevant to gender, such as the preference for 
a male child, dowry, age at marriage, sex stereotyping in the tasks 
within the household and decision making in the household. The gen- 
eral picture that emerges from the discussions with women in the sample 
villages is that women do continue to have a secondary status in the 
household. They seem to be aware of women's issues within the fam- 
ily; they are informed about and accept women's equality to a large 
extent. However, they also voiced the harsh reality of inequality within 
the social structure, which brings in an element of helplessness in the 
situation. 


Preference for a male child 


The birth of a male child is celebrated while the birth of a female child 
is marked by sadness within the family. As long as the custom of 
kaicoolie (hand wage) remains in practice, the situation will not change. 
Kaicoolie is a custom amongst Muslims in the area, built on the belief 
that they cannot get their daughters married in a family which has 
debts and the girl’s parents pay a heavy sum to the boy s parents 
towards clearing off these debts. Thousands are paid on this account. 
There have been instances of mothers committing suicide when more 
than three or four daughters are born. 

In-depth interviews revealed that the perceptions of women varied 
but there was still a bias towards the male child. A woman in 
Manjanviduthi stated, ‘If arivoli had come earlier we could have stopped 
with two children, Now I have six children, four daughters and two 
sons.’ A few showed no particular preference about the sex of a child, 
reporting that they would be happy with any child. 
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Dowry 


The women in the sample villages said that dowry was widely prevalent 
in the area. A major reason given was that the marriage of a girl got 
delayed if dowry was not given anda girl could not be kept for long in 
her parents’ place after she came of age. To do away with dowry, 
some families resort to the ‘exchange system’, where brother-sister 
conjuncts of two families intermarry. This proves to be no solution as 
there are inherent problems, One solution suggested was that the young 
girls should refuse marriages when a dowry has to be given for them. 
This solution was welcomed with a lot of hesitation, as the women felt 
that the social situation was such that though there was no compulsion 
superficially, most marriages could not take place without a dowry. 

Individual interviews showed that the women in thesample villages 
were more for giving dowry but only a reasonable amount, which the 
girls’ parents could afford. An older woman reported that when she 
was married, the notion of dowry was not prevalent. At present, the 
level of awareness about accepting the idea of ‘no dowry’ is still in the 
Process. People feel very strongly about ‘no dowry’ though they are 
helpless when it comes down to practice. 


Age at marriage 


Women in the sample were quite well informed about the age at 
marriage though some of them continued to say that it is 18 years (as 
it was given in the primer). Most of them knew it was 21 years. The 
idea of getting girls married at the age of more than 21 years did not 
gain acceptance. In practice, the women of Sengamari said that the 
age at marriage for girls was 15-21 years. 


Sharing of household chores by men and women 


Women in the sample reported this to be an area where there was 
very little change. Women have been doing all the household chores 
from time immemorial, Men only help out when the women are unwell. 
This, of course, means that sex stereotyping is the rule. The general 
impression gathered was that women themselves did not give this issue 
much thought. Moreover, this is an area where they would perhaps 
not want any change. 

Perceptions of women varied about the importance given to 
women’s work in the household, Some of them felt that women’s work 
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at home was considered important while others differed. One or two 
felt that women’s work and its importance was increasingly being 
recognised. 


Decision making in the household 


Group interviews revealed that women perceived decision making in 
the household as the responsibility of both men and women. Men, 
when they took decisions, might or might not ask women; whereas 
women did not take decisions without the permission of men. In the 
individual interviews, however, a majority of the women said that in 
their households, both husband and wife made the decisions jointly. 
Only a few mentioned that their husbands took the decisions alone. 


Caste 


Overcoming caste discrimination was a major change in outlook that 
most of the volunteers had undergone during their involvement with 
the literacy campaign. They could uninhibitedly move around and, 
more importantly, eat with people of all castes and religion. They had 
inadvertently learnt to look for human qualities in a human being 
irrespective of all man-made barriers. 

The women interviewed tended to present their villages as the most 
integrated villages with no caste or communal tensions. This was an 
overgeneralisation though. During the individual interviews it was found 
that in one of the villages, there has been a caste conflict in recent 
times. The balwadi located in the SC colony was also utilised by the 
children of other castes. After some untoward incidents, the children 
of the other castes were withdrawn. For want of a minimum number 
of children, there was a threat of closure of the balwadi. With the 
intervention of the district administration it was settled, though there 
was some fear in the minds of the leaders in the SC colony that the 
conflict might occur again. In another Muslim village, a Muslim girl, 
the daughter of the balwadi ayah, eloped with a Hindu boy. The 
members of the local religious organisation decided that no child in 
the balwadi should partake the food cooked by the ayah, as she 
happened to be the mother of the girl who violated religious 
prescriptions, This created some tensions with people taking sides. 
Lately, with official intervention, the issue has been in the process of 
getting settled. 
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Poverty 


Group and individual discussions on the causes of poverty revealed 
that a family or head of the family was responsible for their living in 
poverty. This was found in all the villages. Moreover, disinterest in 
education and in earning one’s livelihood and spending on unnecessary 
things, coupled with seasonal employment in agriculture and lack of 
any alternative employment opportunities, were considered the main 
causes of poverty. Discussions on factors—such as price rise, people’s 
buying capacity over the years, increasing prices of inputs in agriculture 
and decreasing or constant prices of agricultural outputs making it an 
uneconomical proposition—made them accept that these factors 
influencing their condition were beyond them. 

At the same time, most of them were not ready to accept that not 
economising or not keeping expenditure within their income, was the 
cause of poverty. The level of awareness in adult learners in terms of 
understanding the causes of poverty was rather dismal. This is 
surprising, as the NLM specifically stated this as one of the major items 
on its agenda. 


Participation in the educational process 


In the CE phase, a majority of the persons selected as CE co-ordinators, 
nodal CE co-ordinators and block CE co-ordinators had had experience 
as TLC/PLC volunteer instructors, sub-block co-ordinators, panchayat 
convenors and the like. Out of 504 panchayats, libraries and reading 
rooms were set up in 482, for which the credit should go to the co- 
ordinators. It is significant that the enthusiastic volunteers of the TLC 
could continue in the phases that followed. They were quite 
knowledgeable about ways and means of reaching people, though 
they found the bureaucratic Set-up quite restrictive. 

The location of libraries, though centrally placed in the panchayat, 
was a few kilometres away for several hamlets. The neo-literates, 
especially women, found it difficult to reach the libraries within the 
specified time of 4.30 p.m. to 8.30 p.m. They could read most of the 
books and magazines on their own with their rudimentary literacy 
skills. The books should have been taken to their homes and read to 
them by those who could read with some fluency and this could create 
a reading environment for the neo-literates. 
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CE co-ordinators (Amudha, Veeriah, Abu Bakkar, Neela, Mathia- 
zhagan and Vadivelu) complained: 


With no provisions of a vehicle (though cycle for co-ordinators is in 
the budget of CEP) for carrying books to the homes, with fixed timings 
for the library in the evenings, and our job being part-time with a salary 
of Rs 300 per month, it is not possible to reach the neo-literates though 
we very much want to. 


Another nodal CE co-ordinator mentioned: 


The guidelines given to us include opening the Continuing Education 
Centre on time, writing the day’s information on the board provided 
and keeping records. We are monitored for our work. It is not considered 
important that people should know about the library and what should 
be done for neo-literates to use the library. 


Suggestions were given by the co-ordinators, during the interviews, to 
improve the library utilisation by the neo-literates. These included: 


-< Strengthening literacy skills by conducting regular classes for 
those willing to come and learn. 

= Providing large number of books suitable for neo-literates— 
books with bigger-sized letters and with content that is of interest 
to them. 

*° Taking books to the neo-literate women in their homes. ; 

+> Organising self-help groups and introducing books of women's 
interest during the meetings of such groups. 


Besides these volunteers who were employed as CE co-ordinators at 
different levels, there were volunteers who involved themselves in other 
educational activities. The activities reported by them were mainly: 


= Science education and promotion activities by organising sci- 
ence festivals, science exhibitions, sale of simple science publi- 
cations in local language, science workshops and conferences. 

= Organising people’s reading movement in which the volunteers 
read books in the midst of groups of people and shared current 
news in the form of cultural programmes. 
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+» Conducting programmes for children through organising Thulir 
Illam (Thulir is a science magazine published by the TNSF), in 
which the information in the form of issues presented in the 
magazine was used as the basis for discussion, conducting quiz 
programme for children at the union level, facilitating children’s 
participation in the National Science Congress as a means to 
shape young scientists, organising Chittukkal Maiyams (young 
birds’ centres—children’s education centres) or NFE centres 
for the school dropouts and underachievers in schools. 


Attaining literacy by adult women learners 


The Pudukkottai TLC aimed at making 290,000 people (90,000 men 
and 202,000 women) in the age group of 9-45 years literate within a 
period of one year. The total number enrolled 246,000 learners, out 
of whom 206,000 were reported to have become literate. 


Literacy—Figures at a glance 


Of the 246,000 learners enrolled, 224,000 (60,000 males and 164,000 
females) completed Primer I. 206,000 learners (56,000 males and 
150,000 females) completed Primer II and 189,000 learners (47,000 
males and 142,000 females) completed Primer III. Detailed figures of 
Pudukkottai Mass Literacy campaign figures have been presented 
earlier. Ifneo-literates were taken as 220,000, literacy rate for the district 
works out to 81 per cent; at 200,000, it is 79 per cent and at 180,000, 
it is 77 per cent. At the start of the campaign, the literacy rate for the 
district was 58.4 per cent. At the close of TLC it rose to 81 per cent— 
a jump of about 23 percentage points. At the start of the campaign in 
Pudukkottai, the male-female differential in literacy was the highest 
in the state. But at the close, it became one of the lowest, probably 
next to Madras and Kanyakumari. At the start of the campaign, 
Pudukkottai’s rank in literacy was 17th and at the close, it came to be 
one of the top-ranking districts. 
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Literacy retention 


During the PL phase, the enrolment in the district was reported to be 
158,000 and the attendance was 103,000 (Empowerment PL in Tamil 
Nadu). These figures indicate a drop of half of the neo-literates of the 
TLC phase during the subsequent PLC phase. An important reason 
for a high dropout rate during PLC was the process of institutionalisa- 
tion—from centres to circles, with selection of two panchayat conven- 
ors for each panchayat, with a TA of Rs 200 per month. The volunteer 
instructors saw this as an undemocratic procedure. According to them: 


Out of the 22 VIs in Manjanviduthi panchayat, only two were made 
convenors for the PL centres on a payment of Rs 200 per month. This 
created a lot of dissatisfaction and the enthusiasm in the work was 
literally frozen. All the Vis dropped out and the idea of circles did not 
materialise. Only two PLC centres functioned in each panchayat. 


This was again endorsed by several VIs who were met at the time of 
this study. 

The literacy skills acquired by adult women learners were somewhat 
fragile at the end of the TLC phase and they seemed to have remained 
fragile at the end of the PLC phase and during the CE phase too. The 
need to strengthen and consolidate the basic literacy skills acquired 
during the TLC by the learners continues. 

Acquisition of literacy skills was gauged in terms of an adult women 
learner's oral language expression and the levels of reading and writing 
skills, It was observed during the group interviews that these women, 
in general, could come forward and speak. There were, of course, a 
few who dominated. Even those who were quiet came forward to 
speak up when they were asked to or were called by others. A majority 
of those present were vocal and articulate. All of them were interested 
in singing. One of the neo-literates aptly described the change, ‘The 
days that we silently stood with folded hands in front of “big” people 
are gone. We do speak up, we go to government offices and give 
applications and petitions.’ l 

Women learners were noticed to have overcome the social barrier 
of restricted interaction outside their homes. Singing in a group and 
talking in public appeared to be an exhilarating experience for these 
women. The process of teaching and learning that encouraged and 
promoted group singing, experience sharing and story-telling, and that 
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allowed free interactions in a group of women close to their own homes 
yet outside, seemed to be a facilitating process. 

About 25 per cent of young adult women learners gained literacy 
skills to a level of self-learning: they could pick up the available materials 
in simple Tamil, read fluently and write letters when required. A large 
majority of women seem to have gained skills in reading. They could 
read simple words and sentences from familiar text materials, sign 
their names, and write a few words. They depended, though, on the 
literates to deal with day-to-day transactions demanding the use of 
literacy skills such as filling in a form or writing official letters. 

The interest in learning seems to have continued with the women 
of Narpavazhakudi-Sengamari village. They felt that they had very 
limited opportunity to learn literacy after the TLC phase and showed 
considerable interest to pursue their learning further. 


Box 4.5: Women’s Interest in Learning 


The women showed interest in coming to the group interview. When 
the interview was concluded, they did not move but requested that the 
researcher conduct a literacy class for them. A class was conducted. 
They were given an exercise in completion of sentences. When anyone’s 
name was written on the blackboard, she was to come to the blackboard 
and write a sentence beginning with her name. Two women came 
forward and completed the sentence (e.g., Rani laughed). Quick came 
the suggestion that words should be written on the blackboard in big 
size for them to read. Several words were then written out (e.g., lotus, 
grapes, lime, etc.). Many made sincere efforts to read. Later, a story 
was read out to them from one of the supplementary readers. All women 
listened attentively. This was followed by a discussion in which almost 
all participated. They brought out the salient features of the story, what 
they felt about the characters and the reason for such feelings. The 
interest in learning to read seemed to be sustained in the learners even 
after eight years. Women neo-literates were still interested in pursuing 
their learning to strengthen their skills further. 


In the two DWCRA groups—women who were in quarrying—no 
one was able to even identify the alphabets. In Tirugokarnam village, 
the Pudukkottai District DWCRA Women Worker's Sangam revived 
classes in literacy. The BGVS Resource Centre and the TNSF, under 
the Folk Primer Project, had prepared a new CE primer, Along with 
the primer, two booklets were also introduced for promoting reading. 
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The women were attending classes and most of them were able to 
spell out words and read from the primer provided. 

Regarding acquisition and retention of numeracy skill, the present 
study showed that in all the three sample villages and in the village of 
DWCRA quarrying groups, the women struggled to write the numerals 
or even their own age. In the villages of Narpavazhakudi-Sengamari 
and Manjanviduthi, the women wrote their age after some hesitation. 
Those who could read small booklets with some fluency could write 
numerals as well. Some of the older women requested others to show 
them how to write the numeral that represented their age. In Karani 
Endal, none of the women was able to write her age, nor was she able 
to identify the numerals shown in the primers. 

Almost all the women did the arithmetical operations of addition, 
subtraction, multiplication and division mentally. They could calculate 
interest rates mentally too. Yet, they were unable to execute on paper 
what was done mentally. Some of the younger women, however, were 
able to work out all the operations on paper. 

The women in the DWCRA quarry groups were able to work out 
the amount of money they needed for the stones according to the size 
of the stones to be cut by them. They could quickly relate the expendi- 
ture with income on the trade. They did not see paper work as a 
requirement. They had an accountant writing accounts for them. But 
they did not feel the need to continue with the accountant nor the 
necessity to learn it themselves. i 

In general, it could be said that the adult learners were weaker in 
numeracy, especially calculations on paper. It may be because nu- 
meracy is so much a part of their day-to-day lives and, anyway, they 
did seem to fulfil this requirement mentally. Moreover, they took the 
help of others readily when needed. $! 

In all the sample villages, the women interviewed were very positive 
aboutthe arivoli experience and they seemed to long for a continuation 
of their experiences and a consolidation of their ability to read and 
write. The questions that were raised constantly everywhere were, Will 
arivoli come back? Will they teach us further to read? Earlier, it was 
only there for a short while and we could not learn to the point of 
reading newspapers or any books and get to know many things. 
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Campaigns links to basic education 


Women in the sample everywhere were strongly in favour of children’s 
education. There were no two opinions on this. ‘Compulsorily we send 
all our children to school. We also send our children to balwadi’, stated 
the women in Manjanviduthi. The women of Karani Endal added: 


Now we also send our girls to the school up to the 8th standard. Earlier 
we were sending girls to school till they came of age. But now we send 
them even after that. In Karani Endal, we have a school up to the 7th 
standard. There are only three teachers, out of whom one or two are 
always absent. We send both boys and girls to the school in Nagudi, a 
village 3 km away. We have also procured bus passes for them. 


Since Pudukkottai had a low literacy rate below the state average 
(according to the 1991 Census) and a successful TLC had created an 
awareness among the people to make them feel the need for elementary 
education, it was chosen as one of the DPEP districts (School Education 
Department 1999). 

A study of the official records regarding children in the primary 
schools in Pudukkottai since TLC indicated that the enrolment in the 
primary schools in the district showed a decline perhaps because the 
population is under control due to effective birth control measures in 
the state. 

However, there has been a steady increase in the enrolment of girls 
over the years since the TLC. The enrolment of girls is almost catching 
up with the enrolment of boys. The trend is highly encouraging (per- 
centage of girls to total enrolment which was 43.80 in 1991-92 in- 
creased to 49.15 in 1998-99), Among the SCs, the enrolment of girls 
was quite high ranging from 48.5 to 50 per cent, 

The repetition rate was considered to be high compared to the 
dropout rate. Repetition rate was high in grades I, II, and Ill. In general, 
over the period of five years from 1994 to 1999, the average number 
of years for completion of primary education is more in the case of 
girls than boys (DPEP 1994-99). 

The total number of primary schools in the district have shown an 
increase over the years. There has been a steady increase in the number 
of teachers. The enrolment in the ‘alternate schools’, which were 
opened in the district for the dropouts and the non-enrolled by the 
government, shows a low figure of 927 in 33 schools, as the total 
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number of children out of school in 1997-98 has been reported to be 
30,875, forming about 17.17 per cent of the children of primary school- 


going age. 
Reflections on TLC in Pudukkottai 


As seen from the responses of the key participants, the following are 
some of the crucial features of the campaign process in Pudukkottai. 


Challenges to the pattern of exclusion/inclusion of 
social groups 


Merely choosing Pudukkottai, one of the most backward districts, as 
one of the first districts to implement the TLC challenges the pattern 
of exclusion. As presented in the district profile, Pudukkottai is eco- 
nomically, socially, and educationally backward with no marked social 
or voluntary movements. 

According to the non-literate figures (in the age group 9-45) 
presented for the district, about 46,000 people (24,000 males and 
22,000 females) did not come to the campaign. Another 40,000 
(10,000 males 30,000 females) dropped out or did not complete the 
primers. It was difficult to get specific information on those who were 
excluded. Activists, CE co-ordinators at different levels could not give 
aclue. In the essentially Muslim hamlet of Karani Endal, the campaign 
was reported to have come pretty late, towards the end of the TLC 
phase. 

The reported information on the campaign showed that the reach 
of the campaign has been fairly widespread, geographically. It could 
also reach different communities, especially the deprived. The hard- 
to-reach communities covered were narikkoravas or gypsies, odders 
or scavengers, fishermen and the leprosy-afflicted. SC groups were 
reached in large members. 

While organising literacy centres, it was ensured that the volunteers 
and the learners belonged to the same community. However, there 
were several.volunteers who looked beyond the barriers of their own 
caste or religious groups. Pudukkottai, known for discrimination against 
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Dalits, brought together Dalits and other caste groups in the kalajathas. 
Members belonging to different castes seemed to have moved freely 
and dined together as was revealed by the spontaneous expressions 
of the volunteers who were part of the kalajatha troupes. This appeared 
to be the beginning in the volunteers’ and the learners’ changing atti- 
tude of looking beyond one’s own caste, which requires further efforts 
in consolidation. 


Pudukkottai literacy campaign—A womens 
movement 


The collector of Pudukkottai during the TLC phase was a highly gender- 
sensitive person and had a great influence on the campaign. In the 
context of a majority of non-literates being women, illiteracy as an 
issue is to be necessarily seen as part of a larger issue of gender. 

Itis evident that gender as an issue was consciously made an integral 
part of the campaign and the response from the tradition-bound 
Pudukkottai women and the general public was overwhelming. The 
campaign is unique in mobilising women to take up leadership roles 
at all levels, besides encouraging the participation of a large number 
of women as learners in the TLC. 

Conscious efforts were made in selecting women as full-timers at 
the district, block and sub-block levels. Of the 172 full-timers, 39 were 
women, which included one central co-ordinator, 23 assistant or sub- 
block co-ordinators and 15 women co-ordinators. Pudukkottai prob- 
ably had the highest Proportion of female full-timers compared to any 
other TLC in the country in 1991 and this contributed to the massive 
mobilisation of women in the campaign (Athreya and Chunkath 1996). 

Among the academic support volunteers, 7.7 per cent of RPs, 35 per 
cent of MTs and 52.2 per cent of volunteer instructors were women. 
Women’s committees were there at the district, block, sub-block, 
panchayat and hamlet levels. At the panchayat level, the women 
volunteers who served as panchayat convenors, village convenors, and 
youth convenors, formed 37 per cent of the total of 6,000 personnel. 

Though gender was made an integral part of the campaign proc- 
ess—in curriculum and materials—the primers still lacked focus on 
the secondary status of women in the family and community due to 
the hierarchical social structure, 
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The general picture that emerges on this issue—based on discussions 
of preference fora male child, dowry, age at marriage, sex stereotyping 
in the household tasks and decision making in the household—reveals 
that women do continue to have a secondary status in the family and 
in the village. Women seemed to be aware of their unequal status to a 
large extent, but they accepted the harsh reality of inequality within 
the social structure, which brings in an element of helplessness in the 
situation. 

Women's kalajathas (Samam Jathas), Cycle Jathas, and women’s 
leadership training programmes contributed a lot to communicate the 
messages on gender issues and was crucial in influencing the thinking 
of Pudukkottai women on gender equality. 

It is a definite move for the women of Pudukkottai, from a state of 
subordination within the family to a state of acquiring relevant infor- 
mation and acceptance of the idea of women’s equality. 


Mobility—Women on wheels 


Mobility through cycling, introduced in the Pudukkottai literacy 
campaign, was a far-reaching vision of the district collector. The 
enthusiasm among women in learning cycling was sustained as very 
young girls were socialised into cycling. Cycling—gaining mobility, 
using a vehicle that was a taboo for women earlier—was surely a 
means of infusing confidence in women. Consequently, it became a 
very powerful means of empowering women, both literate and non- 
literate. 

In the Pudukkottai campaign, learning to cycle was not confined to 
the learners alone. Every woman was to be reached—activist, 
volunteer, learner, the literate and the non-literate. The process of 
introducing women to the cycle included the already mobile volunteers 
training their learners, those having cycles lending their cycles for a 
few hours everyday. Women volunteers and learners were trained to 
cycle together, organising women Cycle Jatha—11 girls cycling for 25 
days covering 750 km across the length and breadth of the district 
spreading the message of arivoli and cycling. A massive cycle rally 
was organised—1,600 women cycling around Pudukkottai town and 
conducting cycling-cum-demonstration week—those who knew cycling 
coming to specified places, demonstrating their skill in cycling and 
training those who did not know. 
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Prize schemes were introduced for those who learned to cycle. Every 
training programme for women started with learning and practising 
cycling. Loans were provided for arivoli women activists for buying 
cycles. It appears that a continuous and concerted effort through a 
series of events in the campaign moved women on the wheels. Learn- 
ing cycling by girls continues even after eight years of its introduction. 
It is an exciting experience for the women of Pudukkottai and it is 
sustained infusing a sense of self-esteem in women. This is definitely a 
bold venture that challenged the tradition of restricted mobility of 
women. In a short time, women on wheels gained total acceptance in 
the community, 


Development of new leadership: Merging science 
and literacy activism 


Science and literacy activism was merged in the Pudukkottai literacy 
campaign. There was continued focus on science activities in the district 
at the block, sub-block and panchayat levels, which kept the needed 
literacy activities alive and going. This was possible through: 


= Preparatory groundwork in identifying and equipping a core 
team of science activists since 1986. 

= This core team becoming the core team in the literacy campaign 
as the central co-ordinator of DLS. 

* This team of science-literacy activists generating a band of a 
few thousand Science-literacy activists spread all over the district 
in almost every panchayat through their intensive participatory 
involvement with the literacy volunteers in the campaign. And 
also, by making persistent efforts to strengthen the activists and 
sustain their interest in development issues through regular 
training programmes, especially during the PLC, 

= This band of a few thousand Science-literacy activists—members 
of TNSF—continuing to work with people in some way or the 
other, as: 

æ Panchayat convenors; sub-block or block-level co-ordinators 
during PLC; CEC co-ordinators; block and nodal level co- 
ordinators of CE Programme; kalajatha artistes; voluntary 
teachers in panchayat primary schools: creative writers: 
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science and social activists; women’s group organisers in 
general and around women engaged in quarrying and gem- 
cutting occupations; networking women’s organisations at 
the levels of district, state and beyond; resource persons in 
a variety of training programmes; and political activists. 
= Two thousand TNSF science-literacy activists confident of in- 
volving themselves in development efforts at the district level 
with the skills they have developed through campaign experi- 
ences in terms of alternative education, organising women, 
people’s credit system, organising library movement and sus- 
tainable agriculture. 


District collector's role in the campaign 


The DLS, a debureaucratised and decentralised structure envisioned, 
Operationalised and proved successful during the TLC phase could 
not be operationally sustained in the subsequent phases of PLC and 
CE, though the structure is still intact. The perceptions of the head of 
district administration were crucial in the debureaucratisation and 
decentralisation of structures. The top priority given to the literacy 
campaign, the collector's direct involvement in the campaign, the total 
support given by the district administration to the full-timers (TNSF 
literacy activists) who were accountable more to the people than to 
the government—all these seemed to have influenced the involvement 
of the officials of the departments concerned at all levels (from the 
district to the panchayat). 

The perceptions changed with the change in the head of the district 
administration, which happened as frequently as nine times in eight 
years in Pudukkottai. Since the beginning of the PLC, the campaign 
became one of the several programmes of the district with minimal 
administrative involvement of the collector. The full-timers behaved 
as a group of ‘special employees’ responsible for implementing the 
campaign, and probably became more accountable to the govern- 
ment than to the people. These changes contributed to the relapse to 
bureaucratic behaviour of almost all officials at all levels. 

The three-legged structure of the campaign—the government, the 
full-timers and the people—was in place with all the three legs equally 
strong during the TLC. In subsequent phases, the legs of the full-timers 
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and the people were made weaker with the leg of the government 
becoming weightier with bureaucratisation. 

It is ironical that at one end—at the official level—it was a highly 
hierarchical structure and participation by the government officials 
was almost a whip in the hands of the district collector, giving top 
priority to the literacy campaign and gearing up the district government 
machinery to be totally involved in the campaign, whereas at the other 
end—at the people's level—it was participatory with an egalitarian 
relationship with the collector and the other officials concerned at all 
levels serving people at their doorstep. Though this helped the 
government machinery to move, for the officials there was a conflict 
inherentin the campaign implementation during the TLC phase. With 
reduced importance of the campaign in subsequent phases, the officials 
moved back to their hierarchical structure and bureaucratic behaviour 
with ease, which, in a way, resolved their conflicts. 

In such contexts, for the campaigns to be successful, the role of the 
collector becomes crucial. Even when the collector attempts to de- 
mocratise the government structure, it seems to be a long-term 
proposition calling for a total change in the entire system. 


Creation of a learning environment 
een eee Hs Environment 


The process of social mobilisation and of teaching and attaining literacy 
in a district-wide literacy campaign required motivating the people to 
Participate, and sustaining their enthusiasm throughout the campaign. 
This called for conscious efforts during the campaign process through 
a variety of mass events that appealed to people. Events included 
conventions, kalajathas and public meetings. Kalajathas served as a 
powerful tool of motivation and mobilisation in the TLC phase. These 
folk art forms moved people in thousands and resulted in a massive 
‘social movement’. These forms are essentially rooted in the oral cultural 
context of the people and are hence relevant to the lives of the people. 
The message of literacy through kalajathas was well received by the 
adults as they expressed their eagerness to consolidate their literacy 
skills and were strongly in favour of sending their children to school. 
Consequently, the district showed an increase in the enrolment of girls, 
in the enrolment of SCs, in the number of schools, and in the number 
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of teachers at the primary level. This is surely a positive outcome of 
the campaign in Pudukkottai. 

Turning to the pedagogic process, the major reasons identified for 
the fragility of the literacy and numeracy skills acquired by the non- 
literates in Pudukkottai district were: 


-= The limited time available for acquisition of literacy skills. A 
total of only 200 hours were available to complete the three 
primers with several interruptions due to rains, harvests, drou- 
ghts, local festivals, family functions, migration of learners in 
the agricultural season, and so on during the TLC phase. Lim- 
ited time was given to strengthen literacy skills acquired during 
the PLC phase. There was a considerable reduction in the 
number of learners attending PLC circles as the centre moved 
away from their doorstep for a number of learners, with the 
convergence of four or five centres into a PL circle. 

s The limited application of the literacy skills acquired in the day- 
to-day life situations—at work, at home and/or in the com- 
munity. 

-> The limitations of the primers Arivoli Deepam, in the kind of 
language used, the standard form, quite different from the 
spoken form the learners were familiar with (which can alienate 
the learner from the text). Also, the same primer was used for 
all the different communities of learners, the context of which 
may or may not have been be relevant to all the communities 
of learners in all parts of the district. 

-> Inherent weaknesses in the primers, Arivoli Deepam, with undue 
importance given to the technicality of language learning such 
as the shape of the alphabets. Certain alphabets were intro- 
duced through words that had associations in terms of sounds 
of symbol (alphabets) rather than in terms of their meanings 
and connections to the learners’ lives. Finding the constituent 
alphabets of words was given more importance than exercises 
for reading words at a glance (or with ease). Only primers were 
used with no additional booklets to look at for creating interest 
in reading from the beginning or with any literacy materials 
that were of interest and relevance to the learners in their life 


situations. 


In the literacy campaign, numeracy teaching and learning were 
given little or no importance. The numeracy part of the primers revealed 
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that introducing numerals, which are abstract written representations 
of numbers and also arithmetical operations in abstraction, ignores 
the knowledge of the learners in mathematics as applied to concrete 
life situations. Numeracy primers, too, do not make numeracy learning 
meaningful and enjoyable to the adult learners. 

Compared to literacy, the time spent on numeracy teaching and 
learning in adult literacy centres appeared to be negligible. Preparation 
of volunteer instructors in helping the learners perceive maths as 
meaningful and enjoyable was inadequate. 

The levels of social awareness of the learners were dismal and limited 
with reference to the issues of poverty, gender, health, and so on. The 
teason indicated by the study is that the materials of the primers and 
the pedagogical processes did not help the learners to critically reflect 
on their life situations. For example, the message of making the 
individual families responsible for the poverty conditions in which they 
live, common in the existing socio-cultural reality, seemed to have 
been reiterated by the primer lessons on economic issues. The lesson 
on ‘Expenditure and Savings’ underlined the need to economise and 
save at least a small amount, however low the income may be, taking 
the models of honeybees and ants. It was also emphasised that drinking 
arrack by the head of the family obstructs saving. The primers seemed 
to oversimplify the complex problem of earning, spending and saving, 
especially in the subsistence economy with its inherent struggle for 
survival. 

Though the primers paid some attention to women’s equality as 
important in the NLM concept of literacy, it still lacked focus on the 
secondary status of women in the family and community. The field 
study in the villages clearly indicated that the primers were powerful 
tools in attaining literacy. The learners echoed the messages given by 
the lessons in the primers. 

Thus, the responses of non-literate adults to the campaign with 
teference to the levels of literacy, numeracy and social awareness 
achieved, were limited. The reasons that stand out are that the non- 
literate adult is not really at the centre of the curricular materials or of 
the teaching—learning process. The learners’ language or knowledge 
of mathematics did not form the basis of the material. In other words, 
the pedagogical tool and the Process were not really rooted in the 
cultural context of the learners (orality) and hence could alienate the 
learners from the text. This is somewhat in contrast to the campaign 
process of social mobilisation, If literacy is visualised as a skill totally 
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unconnected to orality and treated so in the curricular materials, in 
teachinglearning methods used and in the assessment of performance, 
it loses its significance for the adult learners. 

The learner and his oral language expressions are paid little or no 
attention. The debate on the use of dialect and standard language is a 
never-ending one. Insistence on the use of standard language in literacy 
primers can be seen as a strategy that distances the learner from the 
text and the teacher, which implies hierarchy in language and hierarchy 
in teacher—learner relationships. The superiority of literacy over orality 
is thus an assumed proposition put into practice. 


Pointers to future actions 


The campaign mode with its array of events and activities, especially 
kalajathas, moves people on a massive scale and creates an atmosphere 
for them to get involved with the efforts towards the common cause. 
However, a campaign is necessarily time-bound and hence limited. 
The phase that follows requires attention, as it demands keeping alive 
the spirit of the campaign while shifting the focus on strengthening the 
literacy skill and building the capacity of the learners. The process of 
institutionalising is crucial, keeping the participatory approach central. 

Innovations that help women come out of their traditional bounda- 
ties, when ventured into in a big way, gain momentum and accept- 
ance in the community and this empowers women. The example of 
learning cycling by the women of Pudukkottai district is indeed exem- 
plary. 

Any activism that has the potential of a persistence in the community, 
such as science activism, can get strengthened with a wave of literacy 
activism arriving at a point of time. This strength, in turn, could continue 
to serve the literacy needs of the community. Establishing such links 
with careful planning to serve the literacy needs may be of value. 

The campaign process seems to have helped the volunteers and 
learners become aware of the issues of caste, gender, and so on, but it 
did not affect their lives in the family and community visibly. Organising 
women and keeping the women's organisations alive and active is 
imperative. Networking of local organisations as a measure of support 
to each other in Pudukkottai seems to have given them the strength to 
face challenges in the process of their economic development, like the 
networking of the women working in the quarries. 
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The collector's role was crucial and made the campaign strong and 
successful. As the collectors changed frequently and their attitudes 
towards the literacy campaign varied, it was subsequently weakened. 
Making the campaigns totally dependent on the collector was a weak- 
ness of the campaign. It is indeed difficult to have a democratic and 
Participatory structure to implement the campaign within the hierar- 
chical government structure, Evolving a workable institutional struc- 
ture is important. 

In creating a learning environment for attaining literacy, the peda- 
gogic process plays a vital role. The study points to the need for plac- 
ing the learner at the centre of the pedagogic process by contextualising 
the curricular materials, in terms of content and oral language expres- 
sions of the learners. 
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Revisiting Ajmer Total Literacy Campaign’ 


Sadhna Saxena 


The context 


Total Literacy Campaigns in India are based on strategies to find quick 
and visible methods of making people literate, which are perhaps the 
outcome of the internal and external pressures arising out of the fail- 
ure of the centre-based approach and concern about persisting high 
illiteracy, Regarding the latter, there may not be any questions or disa- 
greements; however, the strategy needs to be analysed and investi- 
gated with an open mind and in a historical context—more so at this 
point, as it has already been tried out in more than 400 districts, with 
mixed experiences, It is also required because the hard work of thou- 
sands of volunteers has generated a lot of data and debate, which are 
rarely acknowledged due to NLM’s narrow perspective in the TLC 
evaluations. 

In post-revolutionary countries such as Cuba, Guinea Bissau and 
Nicaragua, total literacy campaigns were successfully launched im- 
mediately after the revolution. These have been a source of inspira- 
tion to many in the other countries of the developing world. While 
citing the successes of literacy campaigns in the post-revolutionary 
societies, two crucial differences, apart from the revolutionary. con- 
text, remain unstated. 

First, the literacy campaigns for these have also been a strategy of 
diverting the energy of the youth from armed struggle, which won 
them the revolutionary war, to something constructive, considering 


* The author is thankful for the field support provided by the Sandhan Shodh Kendra, 
Jaipur. The views expressed are however her sole responsibility. 
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the vacuum that the post-revolutionary situation created for the armed 
squads. Second, the programme was implemented by governments 
which simultaneously brought about more basic changes in the 
economic, education and health sectors including land reforms—in 
favour of the majority of their poverty-ridden population. In fact, in 
these countries, commitment to the social sector has been so deep 
and outstanding that even in the worst economic crisis, there were 
hardly any budget cuts in education, health and food subsidies. In 
Cuba, one of the worst hit-countries due to economic sanctions 
imposed by the US, schools and health centres never stopped 
functioning. 

In India, the government has not shown any commitment to such 
basic needs. On the contrary, the government has tried to bring about 
transition through administrative fiats—a passive revolution. It is no 
coincidence that here, the launching of the programme of literacy 
almost coincided with the beginning of the sweeping processes of 
globalisation. Any analysis of literacy programmes in India, where work 
of these countries is invoked, should not overlook these fundamental 
differences. 

In the government and in some of the NGO circles, the TLCs are 
referred to as social movements. In the NLM’s model of literacy cam- 
paigns, the collector of a district is the key person, the main actor and 
the leader of the campaign. If literacy is termed as a social interven- 
tion, here lies a contradiction. The TLC is a government-funded 
‘campaign’ and at the district level, the collector is the leader of the 
programme. Besides being an IAS officer, a collector belongs to a very 
hierarchical set-up, and is accountable to his or her higher authorities 
and not to the people or the co-workers. On the other hand, the leader 
of a social movement is accountable to the people and its cadres. 

Actually, there cannot be any comparison and it is worth exploring 
the genesis of such a usage in a government programme implemented 
ina campaign mode. There has been some talk about the three-legged 
structure of the TLC programme—the three legs being the NGOs, the 
district administration, and the full-time ZSS staff. While envisioning 
such a structure is perhaps an innovative idea, there will always be 
questions and misgivings about a programme led and financed by the 
government being termed as a social movement. 

Another important issue, which merits some attention, is how success 
is measured in the TLCs. In formal evaluations, internal or external, 
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literacy achievements are measured primarily in statistical terms, by 
setting up quantitative targets. Thus, for assessing the success of the 
campaigns, collecting figures has been the most important criterion. A 
time-bound and quantitative output-based assessment may be a 
necessary and desirable tool in the field of economic development. 
Yet, such a seemingly efficient method may not reveal the complex 
picture when it comes to social sectors like education and literacy. 
More so, when the objectives of education are not defined in functional 
terms but in transformatory terms like empowerment of the deprived 
people. When the role of education is defined in such terms, it is 
important to identify the qualitative indices depicting such changes. 
Moreover, the process of reflection and evaluation should capture the 
structural constraints that keep people away from the literacy efforts. 
Itis also necessary to understand why people do not respond to literacy 
efforts as enthusiastically as we expect them to (Chaudhary 2000). 

Literacy campaigns have a long history in India. Whether it was the 
widespread library and literacy movement of Andhra Mahasabha in 
pre-independence days in the Telangana region or the Gram Shiksha 
Moheem of 1959 in Satara District, Maharashtra, people’s participation 
was the life of these campaigns. These literacy campaigns were built 
into many political and socio-economic movements and struggles as 
in the akil akharas of the Jharkhand movement, the night classes of 
the Warli movement of Thane district led by Godavari Parulekar or 
the literacy efforts in agricultural labour movement in Chingleput area 
of Tamil Nadu. The Bhoomi Sena and Kashtakari Sangathana are 
known to have organised vigorous literacy drives in Thane district in 
Maharashtra (Saxena 1987). In any study, it is important to find out if 
the new programme enriched itself from the earlier experiences of 
governmental and non-governmental efforts or ignored all such pre- 
vious efforts. 

Not just the historical context, it is equally important to locate literacy 
in a socio-political and economic context, as it is neither a neutral nor 
an isolated or an autonomous variable. It is an ideological construct, a 
double-edged sword that could help in reinforcing or reducing the 
inequality and inequity. 

In Kerala, the declaration of Ernakulam as a totally literate district 
in 1990 marked a watershed in the history of literacy efforts in India. 
From the Ernakulam experience emerged the concept of the TLC to 
overshadow and, in fact, replace all previous models of literacy efforts 
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in the country for the next few years. The TLC model rested on three 
main premises: 


= The entire illiterate population in a district, after individual iden- 
tification, can be made literate through an intensive short cam- 
paign of literacy classes preceded by a motivational campaign. 

= The campaign can be given the form of a people’s movement 
involving mobilisation of volunteers to run the literacy classes 
and larger community support for the entire effort. Thus, literacy 
drives can be transformed from being looked upon merely as 
avenues of employment to a social obligation tinged with pride 
and patriotism. 

= A motivated, committed and efficient collector of a district has 
to play a leading role in mobilising the entire district adminis- 
trative machinery, in particular the school education depart- 
ment, to launch and sustain the ‘people’s movement’. 


In addition to these, Ernakulam in particular had two more historical 
advantages—an already high level of literacy (nearly 90 per cent) and 
extremely well-mobilised student and teacher groups under the KSSP. 
a popular science movement in Kerala. The proposed NLM sought to 
replicate all these in different parts of the country. It was indeed a 
matter of great interest to see how the model would fare in the low- 
literacy pockets of the country, particularly in the so-called BIMARU 
states of Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh. It was 
also a matter of concern to some if the literacy campaigns launched 
with such fanfare would lead to the overshadowing of basic survival 
issues. 

The campaign mode aroused the expectations of the social and 
Political activists and also of the intellectuals because in the TLCs, 
illiteracy was posited as the cause of all the problems of the marginalised 
and underprivileged people, and literacy as the solution, However, for 
some people, it was an entry point into the rural areas. It was thought 
that the opportunity of intensive interaction with the masses would 
sensitise the youth and thus a space for engaging them in a more 
enriching and informed debate on mass education and action would 
be created. 

Ernakulam was declared a totally literate district in 1990 with great 
fanfare and the declaration was followed by considerable propaganda 
and publicity. The fallout from this changed the course of adult educa- 
tion in India. Different state governments now started looking for 
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‘Emakulams'’ in their own states. The Government of Rajasthan de- 
cided to give it a try in Ajmer, educationally the most advanced dis- 
trict, with personal support from the then chief minister. According to 
the External Evaluation Report (EER): 


During the budget session of the Rajasthan State Assembly in March 
1990, a statement was made with regard to the Rajasthan Government's 
resolve in making efforts to eliminate illiteracy. The statement took note 
of the very encouraging outcome of TLC in Eranakulam [sic] District 
in Kerala, the initiative taken by districts in West Bengal and several 
other states. It endorsed the NLM strategy of eradication of illiteracy by 
adopting Total Literacy Campaign (TLC) approach at the district level, 
It was further announced that in the first instance the Ajmer district, 
which is educationally better endowed than other districts in the state, 
was selected for initiating the process of TLC in Rajasthan (External 
Evaluation Team 1993). 


Subsequent experiences in Ajmer offer wonderful insights into the 
dynamics of the TLC, helping us to understand both the potential and 
the limitations of the campaign approach. Further, they are also very 
educative about how social conditions prevail upon the campaign and 
influence it. At a more fundamental level, the very basis of the 
assumption that illiterate adults can be made literate in a short duration, 
through a motivational campaign followed by literacy classes, is being 
seriously questioned, as people have relapsed back into illiteracy. It 
also raises a crucial question of whether people had actually acquired 
the literacy skills and relapsed back into illiteracy due to lack of 
consolidation efforts and systematic follow-up, or the achievements 
Were confined to a few pockets only. 

Responses to TLCs have been uneven across the country. This could 
roughly be correlated to the prevailing socio-economic condition, state 
of development and history of social movements. Perhaps, it will never 
be possible to establish conclusively whether such a state-sponsored 
Programme creates space for highlighting the basic issues of the peo- 
ple or leads to their marginalisation, as any such process is a compli- 
cated social phenomenon. To discern the complexities, it is necessary 
to study the phenomenon beyond the closed paradigm of a clear di- 
chotomous divide between literacy and illiteracy and implied poten- 
tial of literacy alone in changing the world’s social, economic and 


Political scenario. 
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The strategy for the implementation of the programme was well 
thought out. A case for literacy as a national urgency was first built up 
starting with Ernakulam and Kottayam. It then moved on to other 
districts of Kerala and the other southern states and finally to the states 
in the north. It was important to build up a case for nationwide expan- 
sion on the basis of success stories of the southern states. As Denzil 
Saldanha puts it, 


A strategy evolved in the context of residual illiteracy with a history of 
social reform movements and labouring class organisation and strug- 
gle was then implemented across the board throughout the country in 
a generally undifferentiated manner and without much care for 
contextualisation. 


He further states, 


While the gains in the initial phase, both in terms of numbers made 
literate and the social impact of the approach have been significant, 
the strategy has reached a point of relative stagnation seeking a tactical 
breakthrough in the regions of mass illiteracy and underdevelopment, 
such as the Hindi heartland and ironically also in districts of residual 
illiteracy and high urbanisation (Saldanha 1999: 2019). 


Now, almost 11 years after the launch of the Ernakulam campaign, 
TLCs are not so much in vogue compared to the early nineties. It is 
said that after the success in the districts of the southern states, there 
was a spin-off effect in the north as more and more proposals came 
from freshly set up district-level literacy committees, There is a 
complaint from a few NLM members that the criterion of thorough 
scrutiny of the proposals, adopted by the NLM committee in the 
beginning, was gradually relaxed and money was sanctioned 
indiscriminately. These members disagreed with this policy and 
resigned. Subsequently, even some of the staunch promoters of the 
TLC concept have started criticising its bureaucratisation as though it 
isa totally unexpected phenomenon. The BGVS, which was very much 
a part of the initial build-up and strategising, has also become very 
critical of bureaucratisation of the programme and is trying to distance 
itself from the present state of affairs. 

It is not just the bureaucratisation, however, which has led to 
widespread disillusionment. Disappointment with the mobilisation 
transforming neither into a sustained social Movement nor into a 
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learning process has been a big let-down for the grassroots workers. 
Wherever tangible gains were made, subsequent relapse into illiteracy 
either because of lack of planning or due to more complex structural 
reasons has had a dampening effect on the initiative of the sincere, 
unpaid workers. More important than any of these was the lack of 
transparency in acknowledging the reality and building up a collective 
understanding on the deeper reasons of limited success. Grasping the 
reasons of failures of an intervention is as important, if not more, as 
the celebration of the success. 


The issues 


The external evaluation conducted in Ajmer district in 1993 reported 
over 80 per cent participation in the literacy classes and over 85 per 
cent literacy achievement (External Evaluation Team 1993). The report 
of the evaluation also expressed concern over the fragile levels of literacy 
and its sustenance. It says: 


Taking note of the fact that the initial levels of literacy abilities acquired 
may prove less stable and can be fragile, we stress the importance of 
large-scale post-literacy and continuing education as an immediate 
follow-up programme to literacy. This should be done with least fur- 
ther delay, as a continuum to give opportunities to neo-literates for 
consolidating, reinforcing and continuing application of their newly 
acquired skills (External Evaluation Team 1993; 52). 


There is no way one could have questioned or cross-checked the 
findings of the EER, as the external evaluation was conducted way 
back in 1993, On the other hand, the present study was done in 1999. 
Therefore, while conducting the present study, it was assumed that in 
1993, the literacy level in Ajmer district was much higher than in 1990. 
The objective of the present study was to assess the present status. As 
part of this study, the following issues and questions were focused on: 


= What is the present status of literacy both in quantitative and 
qualitative terms? What efforts were made to sustain and 
strengthen the gains made in 1992? 
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$ 


What, if any, are the signs of impact of this ‘increased literacy? 

in the lives of the people of Ajmer district? 

-æ To what extent have people forgotten what they had learnt 
and relapsed back into illiteracy? Why is relapse occurring and 
what has been done to check it? How are these efforts faring? 

+» What was the role of the NGOs, local and others, during the 
literacy phase and later on? 

+e What was the relationship of the literacy campaign with the 
existing popular movements? 

« Who were the volunteer-teachers and how were they mobilised, 
selected and trained? What was the content of their training? 

+e During training, was literacy treated as an isolated variable, as 

an ‘autonomous’ concept as defined by Street (1984) or as an 
ideological tool where it is seen in a socio-political and economic 
context? 


It has been generally claimed that through the literacy campaigns, 
people have become interested in children’s education, though surely 
this was not the primary purpose. Can such a claim be made about 
the Ajmer TLC also? What are the other tangible spin-offs of the 
campaign that one can look for? 

In any campaign of this size and intensity, there are bound to be 
some ‘success stories’ and instances of individual heroism and dedi- 
cation, which need to be sought, highlighted and analysed. This high- 
lighting is not needed merely to defend or justify the TLC approach. 
Understanding the dynamics of such efforts is important because they 
may provide the blueprint for future efforts, whatever the mode. Hence, 
apart from seeking information on the macro situation, focusing at- 
tention on microprocesses was also an important objective. 

At the grassroots, a lot more happens which remains hidden, 
unarticulated, undiscussed and unattended. During the information- 
sharing sessions, raising of such issues is discouraged. This could be 
due to the narrow sarkari perspective of collecting only the success 
data. It could also be by design in order to avoid digression to sensitive 
social and political issues. Issues which are thus marginalised range 
from routine unattended mundane matters to problems of limited 
response, more serious matters related to education and pedagogy, 
people’s language and knowledge, lack of reading materials, political 
issues of corruption, injustice, inequality and outright oppression and 
exploitation. 
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In this study, special attention was focused on the insights of the 
volunteers, teachers, and social activists whose experiences and un- 
derstanding rarely get reflected in the formal documents. Grassroots’ 
workers such as the literacy volunteers go through a lot of physical 
hardships, mental trauma and agony. They do have their preconceived 
notions and illusions, hopes and despairs, expectations and images of 
the future. However, there are hardly any forums at which these peo- 
ple can share their experiences, doubts, frustrations, achievements 
and so on, 

Moreover, volunteers and teachers also have their social and politi- 
cal biases, and even if the literacy campaign tends to see them merely 
as instruments in delivering literacy, what actually transpires or does 
not transpire depends crucially on their motivation, understanding, 
involvement, and energy. Given the complex social reality, new issues 
are inevitably thrown up and contradictions created. The subsequent 
fate of the literacy effort crucially hinges on how they handle or are 
allowed to handle these issues and contradictions. There was an effort 
to delve deeper into these aspects and search for and interact with 
people who had been active in the field, wherever it was possible. 

Along with the success stories of literacy, it is important to learn 
from the experiences of the fieldworkers who made a sincere effort to 
run the classes but were disappointed as the expected responses were 
not forthcoming or the desired social changes did not take place. An 
inherent danger in campaigns is that they become totally target ori- 
ented and any failure to achieve the target is dubbed as a lack of effort 
and sincerity. Thus, the opportunity to understand the complexity of 
the problem, which should also be an important goal of such a pro- 
gramme—known as social intervention—is lost. Any attempt to inno- 
vate or take new initiative in normal circumstances may only receive 
an apathetic response or even a reprimand. 

The void and the lack of direction that the volunteers face after the 
formal completion of the literacy campaign is also as important to 
understand as their frustration due to shattered hopes of getting a job. 
Interviews with volunteer-teachers can yield a complex patchwork of 
remnants of the TLC, which has to be carefully dissected to arrive ata 
coherent picture. For this, as a researcher, one had to rely on ‘one’s 
own judgement and intuition, developed through experience to discern 
between the genuine and the superficial, as the existing writings on 
the TLC have nothing significant to offer on such aspects. 

Education, and literacy in particular, requires a sustained effort and 
it cannot be a one-shot affair to be mechanically completed in a fixed 
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number of hours. Given the wide variety of situations, itis not possible 
to work out a strict and inflexible time schedule. The teacher is called 
upon to innovatively adjust to varying conditions and individual 
circumstances, at times using them creatively to enhance the learning 
experience. In TLCs, such diversity was underplayed and districts were 
supposed to uniformly adhere to the norms laid down by a different 
approach—that of the IPCL. There was no effort to find out how 
teachers and volunteers coped with diverse situations. 

Before the launch of the TLC programme, various institutes of social 
science research, management studies, and university adult education 
departments conducted about 80 studies on the NAEP These studies 
concluded that since adults have limited time, and short interest and 
concentration span, only a short-term, intensive campaign approach 
would work. The possibility of a quick solution to the problem of 
illiteracy linked with mounting international pressures of market 
globalisation (Kumar 1993) enticed planners to simply overlook the 
fact of the need for sustained efforts. 

Thus, one issue of interest was to investigate the nature of literacy 
achieved through the intensive time-bound campaign mode. Consid- 
ering the importance of sustained effort, this aspect was also 


investigated by visiting a number of CECs called Satat Shiksha Kendras 
(SSKs). 


Methodology 


The TLC in Ajmer district was over by October 1992. The PLC was 
started only after a gap of more than a year. The PL centres were 
called Jana Jagran Kendras (JJKs). After the winding up of the JJKs 
there was a lull for about two years before the CECs could be 
established, as the scheme for CECs was endorsed by the NLM only 
in 1996. A lot of crucial time was thus lost between various stages. 
This probably meant loss of opportunity for the people who had 
acquired some reading and writing capabilities and who wanted to 
continue with their efforts. For the schoolteachers and some of the 
school students, however, who had worked as volunteers in the TLC, 
Lok Jumbish, a programme for primary school education, which started 
work in Ajmer in 1992, opened new avenues and provided some 
continuity. 
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Since the present study was conducted after a gap of almost seven 
long years, the most challenging job was to trace the real “beneficiar- 
ies’ as well as the district-level officials who were active during that 
phase. Volunteers, school students and others have dispersed and so 
have the neo-literates. Only the government schoolteachers and the 
representatives of the NGOs were around and traceable. 

The teachers, being the most vocal and articulate group, definitely 
had an edge over the others in FGDs. Though this provided insights 
about the work, it also became a kind of a methodological limitation. 
There were more than 3,000 teachers who were actively involved in 
this campaign right from day one, that is, from the Jana Sampark 
Abhiyan and survey to the evaluation stage. On the shoulders of this 
group rested all the academic responsibility too. Hence, in any study, 
their views and experiences would necessarily carry a lot of weight. 

There was another limiting factor. In Ajmer, unlike in many other 
districts, apart from the EER and the evaluation report by the Operation 
Research Group (ORG) on the PL programme, there were no other 
published reports or documents. It was almost like reconstructing the 
sequence of events in an area long after some of the crucial actors 
have either dispersed or events have faded from their memory. With 
such limitations, with a very few anchors to hold on to, a sample- 
based study appeared impossible. It was, therefore, decided to focus 
on the qualitative aspects, which in any case do not find a place in the 
literacy surveys and evaluations. 

Identification of people for interviews and FGDs was done on the 
basis of the leads one could get through meetings at the district 
headquarters and subsequently from the people at the block and village 
levels. Meetings and interviews were held with the concerned officials 
and other involved persons in Jaipur and Delhi. Structured interviews 
and FGDs constituted the primary source of information. Secondary 
information was collected from the reports, newspaper clippings and 
official documents. Details of the sources of information are presented 
in Appendix 5A and the structure of group discussions and interviews 
in Appendix 5B. 
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Ajmer is a drought-prone district. Despite below average rainfall and 
almost no irrigation facilities, the main occupation of the people is 
agriculture and dairy. Unemployment and underemployment are 
serious problems as most of the area is under a single crop and there 
is hardly any industry worth its name in Ajmer district, Famines are 
common occurrences in this district and due to lack of employment 
Opportunities, seasonal migration is also a regular feature. These factors 
have been serious impediments in educating the children and adults 
of this district. 

Ajmer is also a much-sought-after tourist spot owing to the unique 
temple of Brahma at Pushkar and the dargah of the famous Sufi saint, 
Garib Nawaz Khwaja Moinuddin Chishti, the saint of the poor, within 
the town proper. Thus, tourism is a major source of employment in 
these two towns, although these employment avenues create social 
problems, which are more pronounced in Pushkar; for instance, 
Pushkar’s popularity amongst international tourists makes it a haven 
for drug peddlers. 

Apart from marble mining and processing, the railways and the 
military cantonment at Naseerabad are two other sources of employ- 
ment. People are also dependent on a variety of cottage and small- 
scale industries such as textile dyeing and printing, carpet weaving 
and leatherwork for their livelihood. 

There are a number of NGOs working in Ajmer district trying to 
promote economic and social development. An NGO called Social 
Work and Research Centre (SWRC) is located in Tilonia village of 
Kishangarh block. Though there was a time when SWRC ran adult 
education centres, now their attention is directed towards children’s 
education, specifically for girls. Their village-level workers, however, 
ig a in the environment-building phase of the TLC quite ac- 
tively. 

Itis important to see Ajmer in the context of Rajasthan where social 
relations are still very feudal with severe oppression across the class, 
caste and gender divides. In post-independence Rajasthan, many or- 
ganisations have been active in social and developmental work of a 
traditional variety. The rise of progressive social and political move- 
ments is a more recent phenomenon. 

Even a decade and a half ago, the incidents of oppression and 
crime against women and Dalits were not reported in the press. Stirred 
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by incidents of murder of women and glorification of the sati tradition, 
a very strong women’s movement has emerged in the state in the last 
two decades. This movement has not only generated a debate on this 
ghastly practice and built up pressure to bring in legislation to contain 
this crime, but has also raised several other issues related to women’s 
exploitation, patriarchy and communalism. Movements on civil liber- 
ties, land reforms, right to information, and discrimination against 
women panches and sarpanches have also emerged in Rajasthan dur- 
ing this period. 

Along with sati, child marriage is also a very common phenomenon 
in Rajasthan. During Akha Teej, a large number of child marriages 
take place all over Rajasthan. Around this time, laws against child 
marriages are thrown to the winds and the authorities prefer to look 
the other way. Every year, child marriages take place right under the 
nose of the police and the politicians. Even amongst some of the 
educated people, child marriages are not considered a social evil of 
much significance. Their shocking justification is that the girls have to 
go to their in-laws’ houses only after attaining puberty. Often, many 
such marriages are performed collectively to save resources. This is 
considered a very positive custom as poor people do not have resources 
to organise marriages separately and this practice saves their meagre 
resources. Thisis often cited in support of child marriages as well. This 
attitude is disquieting as child marriages close options for girls, and 
their education becomes a distant dream. 

It has been an arduous task for the activists of the women’s groups 
to raise such issues and mobilise women. So deeply entrenched are 
these traditions that many a time, the fiercest opposition to the efforts 
of grassroots’ workers comes from women themselves. It is often well 
orchestrated by the feudal elements so as to pitwomen against women. 

The movements in this state are led by different groups, with or 
without any affiliations with political parties, and have yet to become 
a strong and cohesive force. Still, their emergence and impact on the 
feudal society of Rajasthan cannot be underestimated or ignored. 
Similarly, it is important to understand the impact of the implementation 
of the panchayati raj. In the reserved constituencies, many women 
from the SCs and STs have been elected as sarpanches and panches 
posing a big challenge to the feudal elements. 

Despite some of the positive developments, atrocities on women 
and Dalits are on the rise. This is a grim reminder of the fact that 
Rajasthan is still a feudal society with deep biases against Dalits and 
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women. According to a recent civil liberties report on the state of 
atrocities on Dalits and women in Rajasthan, ‘Rajasthan ranks almost 
at the top as far as total cases of atrocities are concerned and also 
specifically in situation of women and the schedule caste and schedule 
tribes’ (PUCL 1999: 7). The literacy campaign also has to be seen in 
this context and integrated with these realities and potentials for 
transformation. How it relates to these forces of change is a crucial 
question. 


Literacy campaign models 


NLMA implemented literacy campaigns through the collector-centric 
model. In this model, the primary responsibility and accountability for 
implementing the programme and its progress rests with the collector. 
To involve and gather support and co-operation of the NGOs and 
functionaries of all the departments under the collector, a committee 
called the Zila Saksharta Samiti is set up at the district level. The col- 
lector is the chairperson of the ZSS. This committee generally includes 
bureaucrats, teachers, NGOs and people’s representatives, and other 
eminent people of the district. 

To co-ordinate, facilitate and supervise the work, a literacy cell is 
set up at the collectorate. Since the collector is the supreme authority 
in this model and the physical location of the office of the campaign, 
the literacy cell, is at the collectorate, the ZSS becomes yet another 
department or wing of the district office. The significant difference, 
however, is that this new wing becomes the most sought after wing at 
the collectorate during the TLC phase. 

In the districts where the BGVS has a strong presence, the collector- 
centric model is qualitatively different. BGVS is an NGO based on 
people's mobilisation. In this modified version of the model, the district- 
level unit of the BGVS, along with the ZSS, submits a proposal to the 
NLMA and takes the responsibility of implementing the campaign 
jointly. In this model, responsibility and accountability rest with the 
BGVS unit and the collector. 

It is important to understand this difference as this basic distinction 
affects every aspect of the campaign—its modus operandi, quality of 
teaching, training and material production, mobilisation of resources 
and monitoring. In some of the BGVS districts, activists at the grassroots 
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have been able to create space for raising more basic issues such as 
wages, land, unemployment, environment and anti-liquor drives, 
integrating the campaign with such survival needs. On the other hand, 
in the collector-centric model, barring one or two exceptions, such 
space is absent. Of course, in the BGVS model too, a lot depends on 
the strength and inclination of the local BGVS leadership. As BGVS 
district-level units are not uniformly motivated, the impact and liberal 
space acquired by them varies from state to state and district to district. 

The Ajmer TLC was a collector-driven model. The collector was 
the sole authority and everything depended on her. This district had 
another novelty: it was not an NLM project though all NLM norms 
were followed. The money came from the state exchequer and from 
the people of the district. 

The campaign in Ajmer is supposed to have achieved high literacy 
rates because of the efforts of a committed collector. However, as the 
collector depended on her subordinates—lower-level bureaucracy and 
teachers whom she could order and who were accountable to her— 
the complete set-up was bureaucratic. 

Though collector-centric and bureaucratic, the literacy campaign 
in Ajmer was a vibrant one primarily due to its energetic and accessible 
collector. According to the collector herself, ‘the environment was 
electrified’. This self-motivation of the collector, the support which she 
got from the then chief minister and her unshakeable belief that, like 
Ernakulam, even Ajmer district could be made totally literate, perhaps 
made the Ajmer TLC a little different from the other collector-centric 


campaigns. 


Findings of the study 


The findings of this study are based on more than 40 structured 
interviews and about 10 FGDs. Out of the total number of people 
who were interviewed, three were from the district administration, five 
from Lok Jumbish Parishad, 15 from other government and NGOs 
and volunteers, and about 20 were schoolteachers. Apart from the 
organisations and officials listed in Appendix 5A, FGDs were also held 
in Byavar Khas, Kund-ka-Lamba, Tilonia, Jamola and Ander Kot 
localities near the dargah area in Ajmer. This report is also based on 
the field visits to about 14 villages and two localities in and around 
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Ajmer. These villages are from four panchayat samitis—Masuda, 
Jawaja, Pisangan and Kishangarh. Information was also gathered from 
20 SSKs, out of which 14 are located in these villages and six are in 
and around Ajmer. 


Some facts from the EER 


According to this report, in 1990, the literacy rate in Ajmer district was 
53 per cent (in the age group 7- 40) which was quite high for a district 
in Rajasthan. The state government made a provision of Rs 6,263,000 
for the literacy campaign. About Rs 500,000 was collected from the 
people. This included donations given by the teachers and other 
government employees from their salaries. In 1991, a massive door- 
to-door survey was launched throughout the district to identify the 
student volunteers and illiterate persons. The primary school teachers 
were engaged to perform this task. About 350,000 persons, spread 
over 1,022 villages and 8 municipal blocks, were identified as illiterate. 
The total number of volunteers was about 40,000 out of which 31,100 
were school students; about 4,000 schoolteachers; and 2,000 other 
government employees. 

Before the implementation of the TLCs, each district does meticulous 
administrative planning, at least on paper. The same was done in 
Ajmer as well, as is clear from the details given in the note prepared by 
the Saksharta Prakoshth and the information given in the EER. 
According to this note, for implementing the campaign, a special literacy 
cell was set up in the office of the collector under her direct supervision 
and control as the district mission leader. The Additional Collector 
(Development) was appointed as in-charge of the TLC. An officer on 
special duty (OSD) assisted him in matters of planning and technical 
eana along with other district administration and education 
officers. 

The responsibility for co-ordination, supervision, monitoring and 
management was with the SDOs, BDOs, and other revenue, educa- 
tion, development, forest and health officials. These officers were ex- 
pected to arrange regular meetings of the co-ordination, monitoring 
and management committees and periodically report progress at the 
next higher level. Co-ordination committees were set up at the tahsil, 
block and panchayat levels. All of these were expected to meet and 
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report progress periodically and co-ordinate implementation activities 
at each level besides supervising and monitoring the programme. 

These arrangements, however, did not ensure smooth functioning 
on the ground. Most of these remained on paper. Perhaps the various 
committees met regularly, as reported in the EER, but most of these 
turned into very routine administrative gatherings, taking stock of 
progress only in terms of numbers. Therefore, at best, these arrange- 
ments could be called a statement of intent. 

The report also mentions that in the first half of 1992, the internal 
evaluations were conducted under the supervision of the officers and 
the literacy cell. This showed 86 per cent literacy rate. The Ajmer 
University team conducted another internal evaluation in May 1992 
and its results showed 90 per cent literacy in Ajmer district. According 
to the external evaluation, which was done in 1993, the literacy rate 
was 85 per cent. 


Did people become literate? 


This is the most significant question. Inevitably, there is no unanimity 
on this and opinions are sharply divided. Evidence suggests that even 
ifa high level of literacy was achieved, as claimed in various evaluation 
reports, it could neither be sustained nor developed further. The 
majority of the middle-class people with whom interaction took place, 
including volunteers, their parents and teachers, said that classes were 
held for quite a few months, in some cases even for nine months, but 
the people only learnt to write their names and, at best, read the 
newspaper headlines. In fact, most of the people insist that the literacy 
campaign was reduced to a campaign to teach the illiterate just how 
to write their names. People, especially the workers, were given the 
message that in order to get their wages, rations, kerosene or work 
under the food-for-work programme during famine, they would have 
to learn to write their names. So, people used to come to the classes to 
learn to sign their names. 

Some of the volunteers and teachers clearly said that the illiterate 
people did not have time to attend these classes. For the agricultural 
labourers and small farmers, life is a continuous struggle that leaves 
little time for educational activity. Their long working hours, uncertainty 
of employment and migration due to frequent droughts leave very 
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few options for them. Though they have the desire and aspiration to 
become literate, it is the last thing on their minds as they seek some 
respite from their hard life in the foreseeable future. All of them want 
their children to be educated but their struggle for survival keeps them 
away from the literacy classes. Some of the teachers reported that 
people were not interested in literacy and that their response varied 
from indifference to hostility. 

Adults who started reading primers or newspaper headlines were 
very few and they too soon relapsed into illiteracy. As evidence, the 
Lok Jumbish Parishad (LJP) officials reported that the proposals they 
received from the village-level committee for opening of a school ora 
Sahaj Shiksha Kendra (non-formal education centre), which should 
have had the signatures of the mahila samooh and the prerak, actually 
had their thumb impressions. Sometimes, such proposals had to be 
signed by all the members of the gram sabha which took the decision 
of sending it, but instead of signatures, most of the time, the proposals 
only had the thumb impressions. 

PL centres were started after a gap of a year. These either remained 
dysfunctional or survived for a short while due toa variety of reasons. 
The measly honorarium paid to the instructors, which seldom reached 
them on time, was one of them. 

However, the people’s perception was different. Their complaint 
was that either the classes were not held at all or were held fora very 
short duration. This contradicted the charge of indifference on the 
part of the people brought by a section of the teachers. Efforts to 
locate neo-literates were not successful, as they felt shy to call them- 
selves neo-literates and were not ready to undergo even the most 
informal reading test. In the three SSKs, run by the Shramik Vidya 
Peeth (SVP) in the Naseerabad area, the women contacted during the 
study were undergoing training in soap-making. Each one of them 
was supposed to read the written instructions from the leaflet pro- 
vided to them. All of them were reportedly neo-literates, None of them, 
about 16 in the three centres, could actually read anything from that 
paper. This has been the experience across the district. Either it is 
difficult to locate neo-literates or it is not possible to assess their skill, 


but many people said that they did learn to sign and they still have not 
forgotten that. 
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Academic inputs 


The Ajmer TLC programme used primers prepared by the SRC, Jaipur. 
N> modifications or changes were made. Training of the school students 
taken as volunteers was short—for a duration of only one day. Even 
in this one-day training programme, no time was spent on pedagogical 
issues or building up understanding about the people whom these 
students were going to teach. The expectation was that they would 
teach in the traditional method for which no training was required. 
Ramesh Thanvi from the SRC, Jaipur, was assigned the job of 
conducting training for the senior-level people. He wanted to introduce 
new ideas in the training during the workshop of the volunteers. But 
he was told that volunteers could not spend three days on training as 
the time schedule was very tight and thousands of volunteers were to 
be trained in a short time. 

There was no time for learning from other theoretical writings 
regarding the understanding of the process of reading. Similarly, there 
was no motivation to learn from the previous experiences in literacy, 
whether from the sathin experience (in the Women’s Development 
Programme—WDP) or from the experiences of other Ajmer-based 
groups. Many people from the villages reported that the classes were 
very boring and uninspiring. People also did not like being treated as 
children and taught like them. 


Effect of TLC on school enrolment 


Almost everyone interviewed during the study agreed that the literacy 
campaign, especially the environment-building activities, did generate 
interest in children’s education, especially the girl child’s education, 
among women. It is not very easy to establish this in concrete terms. 
However, there is a strong feeling that this campaign did generate a 
lot of interest in education in general and women felt the need to send 
their daughters to school. 

Is this reflected in the enrolment or retention figures? This is not 
very clear, In any case, the Lok Jumbish co-ordinator had warned 
that establishing this type of very simplistic correlation was not going 
to be easy in the case of Ajmer district. He pointed out that the 
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enrolment figures presented by the government invariably include 
underage children. This happens partly due to the pressure on teachers 
to show results and partly because of difficulty in assessing the age of 
the child. Due to this reason, a large number of underage children 
were also enrolled in 1992. So, abrupt rise and fall in the subseq: ent 
year are noticed as a large number of such children dropped out. 

In Ajmer district, LJP and the TLC started almost simultaneously. 
Lok Jumbish was also engaged in environment building and organis- 
ing meetings at the village level. It encouraged the formation of gram 
sabhas and mahila samoohs. But then, much before this, when the 
WDP came into existence in the mid-eighties, awareness building was 
done intensively by the village level workers, the sathins and prachetas. 
So in such a scenario, when social interventions are made one after 
another or simultaneously by various agencies, assessing the impact 
of one of the interventions in isolation will not be all that easy. 


Role of other organisations 


As has already been stated, Ajmer has a history of voluntary institutions 
and in the recent past, some mass based organisations have also come 
up. Literacy work should, therefore, be reviewed in the context of 
these developmental efforts and socio-political movements, Prominent 
institutions which are engaged in youth training, adult education and 
literacy are Nehru Yuvak Kendra (NYK), Shramik Vidya Peeth (SVP), 
Information Development and Resource Agency (IDARA), District 
Resource Unit, Ajmer Praud Shiksha Samiti, Social Work and Research 
Centre (SWRC), and a voluntary organisation called Garib Nawaz 
working especially with the Muslim women in the congested dargah 
area in Ajmer city. All these organisations were running adult education 
centres since the beginning of the NAEP in 1978. 

Hence, all these organisations are supposed to have rich experi- 
ences not only in managing and conducting adult education classes 
but also in training RPs, teachers and volunteers, besides material 
production and conducting evaluations, Like in the rest of the coun- 
try, all the NAEP centres in Ajmer district were abruptly closed down 
with the launching of the TLC. It is not very clear, nor has this been 
recorded anywhere, if the years of experience of these groups were of 
any help or the TLC had to start assuming zero prior experience in this 
field. It is important to know about these factors as some of these 
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organisations ran hundreds of adult education centres for years. Im- 
plementation of panchayati raj institutions has also thrown up new 
issues and problems along with interesting experiences. In this sec- 
tion, the effort is to understand the linkages between these experi- 
ences and the literacy programme. 

The WDP was one such programme, which offered opportunities 
to the village-level women to actively participate and facilitate the 
development work and raise social issues. The village-level workers of 
this programme, called the sathins, received intensive training for 
fulfilling such responsibilities and strengthening the process of women’s 
empowerment. These village-level workers have been active for the 
past 10 years. They recalled that during 1986, when Rajasthan was in 
the grip of severe drought and famine, they had brought out Sathin- 
ro-Kagad, a wallpaper, which gave information on the famine relief 
work in that area. The wallpaper contained information on minimum 
wages and on the method of measuring their work of digging trenches. 
Some of the issues of the wallpaper had to be reprinted many times as 
the information contained therein was in great demand. Many village- 
level workers, sathins and others, acquired reading skills through Sathin- 
ro-Kagad. And women supervisors were appointed for the first time 
during that phase (though interestingly, Saksharta Prakoshth now 
claims it is due to literacy). The sathins have been asking whether all 
that they did was not education and literacy. Why were literacy 
campaigns not built up on such experiences? Why have sathins and 
balwadi workers, who have tremendous access amongst the 
disadvantaged and deprived communities, and have experience of 
organising village-level meetings, been struggling for equality and 
justice; and who have the confidence and awareness to deal with social 
issues, not involved in the literacy programme? 

NYK was given the responsibility of running 40 centres. These 
centres literally ran only on paper. As the TLC in Ajmer district raised 
its own resources, no money or any other resources were made 
available to NYK or to any other organisation for that matter. And 
since the NYK did not have any resources at its disposal, it was not 
possible for it to run any centres. 

SVP on the other hand, had been running 32 centres in the difficult 
areas of the slums of Ajmer city. SVP had money to give some hono- 
rarium to the teachers and they ran these centres. SVP even trained 
about 500 school children for running literacy classes. According to 
the SVP director, about 1,000 people were made literate in their voca- 
tional training centres. These people were able to read the first two 
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primers. However, now itis not possible to trace most of these people 
asall of them were from labourers’ families. The director also said that 
the parents of the school students opposed the forced involvement of 
their children in imparting literacy. While the children enjoyed the 
experience, their parents were concerned about their children’s own 
education. However, the children needed certificates to appear in board 
examinations and teachers were told that their increments would be 
stopped if they did not actively participate in the programme and en- 
gage their students too. 

The collector was not able to elicit support from the Praud Shiksha 
Samiti (Adult Education Committee), Ajmer. They did not run any 
centres. They also said that they did not have the resources to do so. 
They, however, claimed that they had the experience of adult education 
as they had organised and run NAEP centres from 1978 to 1991. 

Almost all the teachers who are now working with Lok Jumbish 
were earlier active in the literacy campaign too. Some of them actually 
worked very hard, though at the same time, resented the pressure. 
Many of them claim that they took classes and trained school students 
for conducting literacy classes. The LJP also started its work in the 
field of primary education in the Pisangan Panchayat Samiti of Ajmer 
district sometime in 1992. Since schoolteachers are the backbone of 
both the programmes—TLC and Lok Jumbish—some of the teachers 
ended up first working in the literacy campaign and then in Lok 
dJumbish. The LJP also absorbed some of the enthusiastic and 
committed literacy volunteers who were engaged in the literacy work. 
Hence, in Ajmer, it seems the TLC did the groundwork for the primary 
education programme. Therefore, Lok Jumbish inadvertently took care 
of the void created for the TLC volunteers after the completion of the 
campaign, providing some kind of continuity, a rallying point not just 
in the form of jobs, but of continuation of the process of education. 


Satat Shiksha Kendras 


The idea behind setting up SSKs was to provide opportunities to adults 
for a continued contact with the written word after achieving literacy. 
In Ajmer district, this purpose has only been partly achieved due to 
two reasons. First, most of the people did not become literate as was 
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hoped for during the campaign. So, the question of building on that 
did not arise. Second, at the policy level, there was a delay in waking 
up to the need of continuing education. 

The PL programme was started after a long gap and was wound 
up much before the beginning of the CE programme, that is, the SSKs. 
Till the time this study was conducted, SSKs had only 90 books 
provided by the literacy cell, though some of the SSKs inherited a few 
more books from other programmes. The delay in planning for CE 
meant that a handful of people who did become literate had no 
opportunity of practising and building on their newly acquired skill. 
The literacy campaign may not have been successful in making many 
people literate but it resulted in many of the villages in Ajmer district 
acquiring some crucial infrastructural facilities like an extra room along 
with the school building, some books and a few items of furniture. 

The latest proposal on CE in Ajmer, which has already been ap- 
proved, has nothing in common with the existing centres. The focus 
has now completely shifted to income generation activities and pre- 
paring people for formal examinations. Experiences of many NGOs, 
like the SWRC, have shown that initiating and sustaining income- 
generating activities is a complex organisational and managerial exer- 
cise, something well beyond the capacity of the present structure of 
SSKs. Also, having largely failed to sustain post-literacy learning, these 
SSKs would require total overhauling and substantial upgrading if they 
have to acquire the capability to prepare the neo-literates for formal 
examinations. 

Only if the SSKs are sufficiently improved, can it be gauged whether 
people find these activities relevant and respond to them positively. 
How these centres would shape up with such highly skilled multiple 
expectations remains to be seen. The status of functioning of some 
SSKs in Ajmer city run by Garib Nawaz is presented in greater details 
in Appendix 5C. The status of a few SSKs in the rural areas is likewise 
presented in Appendix 5D. These are based on interaction with the 
authorities during the present study. 
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The collector's role—Differing perceptions 


The collector of Ajmer worked hard to achieve total literacy. She used 
to attend village, block and district-level monitoring meetings regularly. 
In the villages, people remember her with a lot of respect and fondness 
and recall her enthusiasm and commitment to cut through red tape 
and find solutions to the problems posed by the people. She was known 
to visit centres in remote villages unannounced and interact freely and 
informally with the people, particularly women. Many village-level 
development and health projects are an outcome of her intense contact 
with the people and are seen as a positive outcome of the literacy 
campaign. 

The feudal and patriarchal set-up of the Rajasthan society should 
not be lost sight of while discussing the role of a woman collector of 
Ajmer district. She worked against tremendous odds, commanded a 
lot of respect and authority and was generally perceived as a pro- 
people and pro-women administrator, Moreover, it is also true that 
she was in Ajmer during one of the worst phases of heightened 
communal tension in the country. That was the time when the BJP 
leadership had given the call for the construction of the Ram mandir 
in Ayodhya and they were taking out rath yatras through the 
communally sensitive areas of the country, which resulted in riots in 
many parts. It goes to the credit of the collector that despite Ajmer 
being a sensitive district, nothing untoward happened during that 
period. The collector's role and her contribution in Ajmer district have 
to be understood in this context. 

The basic question that needs deeper probing is whether even such 
a collector, with all the authority, power and resources at her command, 
could make people literate. People remain illiterate due to a variety of 
reasons. There are fundamental structural hindrances related to their 
social, economic and political status, and there are practical problems 
as well. The question that needs to be asked is if the issue of illiteracy 
can be addressed overlooking or ignoring the basic problems related 
to hunger, poverty, unemployment, exploitation, low wages and social 
oppression. And without addressing these issues, can literacy lead to 
empowerment? 

Some members of a team of external observers, who toured around 
the district during the active phase of the campaign, said that the 
collector of this district was very conscious of the fact that education of 
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the poor is directly linked to their wellbeing and survival needs. This is 
apparent from the fact that she took extra care in implementing 
development programmes, organised innumerable health check-up 
melas and eye camps, and took care to implement food-for-work 
programmes. The team members also said that she saw literacy in the 
context of an overall development of people. 

Another equally serious issue is that a collector is totally dependent 
on the lower-level bureaucracy and has a limited tenure in a district. 
Such a person can perhaps get some important development work 
going, but can one assume the same about literacy? Is not such an 
expectation based on the wrong premise that sustainable reading and 
writing capability can be achieved in a short time through a one-time 
campaign? Will such a wrong premise not lead to failures and excesses 
as it happens in all target-oriented government programmes? Having 
acknowledged all the positive aspects about the leadership in the 
district, it is important to talk about the problems and limitations of 
the campaign and the resentment of the people towards the coercive 
power of the state represented by the collector in this case. 

During the literacy campaign, there was a clear division of the aca- 
demic, administrative and monitoring responsibilities. The collector’s 
perception was that the teachers did not work, did not attend school, 
and did not stay in the village of their posting, did private tutions, and 
so on. In brief, they shirked work. Teachers were apparently told that 
all these years they had been taking salaries without doing much work 
and so they had better do some work now. So, by the collector's or- 
ders, the schoolteachers were made the academic backbone of the 
campaign. 

During the campaign, barring headmasters and principals, all the 
teachers were assigned the job of conducting surveys, mobilising and 
motivating the people, identifying the volunteers, training them for 
running the classes and participating in all the related activities including 
the environment-building activities. However, they had no say in 
planning, monitoring or supervising. They were to work on the orders 
of the collector and since the district officials also handled monitoring 
and supervision along with co-ordination and administration, a very 
hierarchical relationship emerged. This resulted in the teachers being 
answerable not just to the education officials but to all other officials 
as well. Even senior teachers, principals and headmasters had to accept 
SDOs, BDOs and tahsildars as their bosses. The whole teaching 
community resented this new hierarchy. 
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Although the teachers probably also resented the extra work which 
they were made to do, the effect of their reduced status was more 
serious. In this context, the role of the collector as a leader merits a 
serious debate. The collector was not able to get away from the bu- 
reaucratic working style and trusted the lower-level officials more than 
the teachers by assigning the supervisory and monitoring role to the 
former, This lower-level bureaucracy, which included the officers from 
the revenue, health, development, forest and education departments, 
also acted as the feedback channel. The collector had no other chan- 
nel for getting the feedback from the grassroots. Teachers working at 
that level were not trusted for the feedback. 

It is worth reporting here what one senior teacher had to say: 


A lot of what she says about the teachers may be right. However, that 
cannot justify her blindness and biases. Teachers were extremely re- 
sentful that SDOs, tahsildars and other petty officers became their in- 
spectors or supervisors and sat on their heads. These lower-level 
bureaucrats did not believe in going and interacting with the people for 
the objective assessment of the work and problems. Instead, they re- 
lied completely on record registers and random visits. They only wanted 
figures. 


A lecturer of a high school from Pisangan block bitterly narrated his 
own nasty experience with one ‘flying squad’. He said that he had 
been taking the literacy classes reqularly and, on that particular day, 
had just returned home after completing the work. Suddenly, the 
monitoring flying squad descended on the scene. They were very rude 
and alleged that he did not take classes. He was not even allowed a 
change of dress, It was almost like a police raid. When he insisted that 
the flying squad members might do better to meet the people who 
had attended the class only a few hours ago and see their work, they 
even refused to alight from their vehicle. The lecturer said that he felt 
so humiliated that he decided to stop taking the classes and just fill the 
registers neatly as that was what mattered. Others, not all of them 
teachers, narrated similar experiences. 

In the light of this, the question regarding a collector-centric model 
assumes a lot of significance. There may be some individual varia- 
tions due to working styles and personalities. However, this does not 
reduce the importance of questions being raised about the pivotal role 
of the bureaucracy in general, and the collector as an institution in 
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particular. Many people, including the former collector and the cam- 
paign leader, were asked about their assessment about the shortcom- 
ings of the literacy campaign. Why could this district not achieve the 
goal of total literacy, or even if it did, as the EER reported, why this 
massive relapse? Is there any need to examine the NLM philosophy of 
total literacy, or is there something else, which according to them needs 
deeper investigations? 

There were no very clear answers. Generally, it was felt that the 
response of the illiterate people was disappointing due to their 
preoccupation with the more demanding issues of day-to-day survival 
needs. It was obvious from the statements of some that people did not 
see any obvious relationship between literacy and their wellbeing. The 
former collector also felt that without economic activities like formation 
of credit and thrift societies and addressing people’s other pressing 
needs, such efforts could not make much headway. The collector 
admitted that in her innocence she got passionately involved and, at 
least in 1992, felt very strongly that literacy by itself is an achievable 
goal. The collector's own perception and other people’s views on her 
role are presented in more detail in Appendix 5E. 


Some more issues 


Before the external evaluations, at least three major internal evaluations 
were also carried out. According to an undated note of the literacy 


cell: 


As per the internal evaluation conducted by the Total Literacy Cell in 
May 1992 it was reported that 86 per cent achieved the desired level of 
literacy ability, whereas the report of the independent evaluation carried 
out in August 1992 by a team of Ajmer University on the basis of random 
tests, states that 90.46 per cent had achieved the desired level of literacy. 
In October 1992, an independent team of the Regional Evaluation 
Office, Ajmer, conducted an evaluation in the villages of the district. 
Their analysis indicated that 81 per cent achieved total literacy level... 


Are these claims exaggerated? It is true that the present research was 
carried out after a long gap and no quantitative data has been gathered. 
Yet, the qualitative information gathered during the present study gives 
no indication of such high achievements as claimed by these reports. 
According to the provisional census data of 2001, the literacy rate of 
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Ajmer district is a little above 60 per cent. This too is much less than 
what was claimed in the various evaluation reports in 1991-92. 

People reported that during the environment-building phase, there 
was alot of singing and dancing in cultural programmes and enthusiasm 
in mammoth public gatherings. Very little of this, however, could be 
converted into sustained literacy work. One very important outcome 
of this was that the district officials were forced to visit the remotest of ` 
villages, sit with the villagers and interact with the people, which they 
otherwise did not do. Even the teachers, who are generally very 
conscious about class and caste and who rarely venture out of the 
confines of the schools to meet the people in their fields, were forced 
to do that. Teachers were not allowed to take private tuition and were 
asked to live in the villages and meet the Dalits, workers, shepherds 
and women in their respective places of work. This was clearly seen as 
a major achievement by many social activists in the district, but even 
this could not be utilised for generating a sustained support for literacy 
as the process reverted as soon as the campaign was over and the 
mission leader was transferred. 

Representatives of the dargah area pointed out that the situation in 
the city was very different from that in the villages. In the congested 
and conservative surroundings of the dargah, where liquor and drugs 
were in abundance, literacy offered some progressive opportunities. 
Asa result of environment-building activities, the tension was reduced 
and some openness in the environment was created, The background 
thus created/facilitated the acceptance of family welfare programmes 
and literacy amongst the conservative Muslim population. 


Balance sheet 


This district had the most favourable and optimum conditions for 
satisfactory propagation of the NLM philosophy and implementation 
of its programme. There were quite a few significant achievements. 
The most important was the extra infrastructural facilities that more 
than 700 villages got and which are being used for running the CECs. 
Almost 200 villages in the district got books, maps, and some other 
facilities from the Rajiv Gandhi Foundation (RGF) and many other 
villages got books and other resources in the CECs, Some of the villages 
got electricity for which they had filed applications many years ago. 
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Women acquired the courage to face and argue with the officers. 
Remote villages got some attention and, consequently, some of these 
got handpumps and roads. There was some protest by women against 
liquor in a few villages. Some old people got their pension and young 
widows got jobs running some of the SSKs. 

Between 1990 and 1992, many health check-up and eye camps 
were organised. In the dargah area of Ajmer, women, for the first time, 
got an opportunity to come out of purdah and take part in education 
programmes. Though this could happen only because of the earlier 
work and the credibility of the NGO, Garib Nawaz, the TLC acted as 
a catalyst. It was a new experience for the girls as well. According to 
the director of Garib Nawaz, ‘After the literacy campaign, the family 
planning programme also became more acceptable even in the con- 
servative Muslim community of the dargah area and amongst the bidi 
workers in the nearby villages’. 

All these are, of course, the positive outcomes of the literacy pro- 
gramme. However, there is a darker side too. The teachers said that 
people could not become literate by administrative fiat. People were 
not inspired, as their survival needs were far more pressing than lit- 
eracy. They did not respond enthusiastically as they did not see any 
brighter future through literacy. All such people, in a way, were raising 
more basic issues for which there was no room in the literacy cam- 
paigns. 

Expectedly, there were a few important consequences of this strategy 
of the NLM. One, it led to a kind of competition in ‘declaring’ villages, 
blocks, and districts totally literate. This acquired such a high-profile 
status and respectability that people, within as well as outside the 
government, felt compelled to follow the trend lest their efforts were 
doubted by the NLMA. In this context, it is important to recall the 
protests launched by the voluntary workers from the Kishangarh block. 
They were very upset and protested strongly when the officers declared 
two villages from their area totally literate. They protested since there 
was no truth in such a declaration. The classes, they said, were rarely 
held and there was no way that the people could have become totally 
literate. 

Second, the quantitative method acquired such legitimacy that other 
qualitative methods of assessing the successes, failures and impact of 
a social intervention like literacy were largely ignored. The objectives 
of the NLM, like awareness building and empowerment of the deprived, 
which have been much publicised and written about, were not included 
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in the expert evaluation studies. The Ghosh Committee report has 
discussed these lacunae. 

Opportunity for understanding the problems of working with the 
educationally, socially and politically deprived people, and for learning 
from and with them, shrank. People who dared to express their doubts 
about the method or the achievements, in the light of their own 
experiences of limited successes and innumerable hurdles, were at 
best silenced or at worst reprimanded for their ‘inefficiency’. 

The dismal performance in the northern states forced some of the 
people from the literacy bandwagon to halt for a while and think hard. 
Despite the glaring facts and figures and criticism of TLC evaluations 
from various quarters, the former director general, NLM, called such 
critics cynics in a recent article in the Economic and Political Weekly 
(Mishra 1998). It is this intolerance, which probably leads to what is 
called in Ajmer literacy parlance, the ‘yes man’ (or woman) phenom- 
enon. 

InAjmer, many people, while pondering over their experiences said, 
‘The literacy campaign taught teachers to tell lies,’ This isa very hard- 
hitting statement as it comes from a district where no doubts have 
ever been expressed about the seriousness, sincerity, dynamism, 
intention, commitment or capability of the collector who led the 
campaign. The unfortunate rift created between the campaign leaders 
and planners, that is, the district officials, on the one hand, and the 
ground-level implementers, the teachers, on the other, can be traced 
to the exigencies of the campaign mode. 

The need to mobilise a large ‘volunteer’ workforce at short notice 
invariably focuses on the schoolteachers, a group easily available on 
order. The campaign has no scope for involving them, motivating them 
and training them for a difficult task. The prevailing tensions of hierar- 
chical relationships totally contradict the ‘voluntary’ spirit required. Is 
it any surprise that one detects signs of bitterness rather than a sense 
of achievement or social involvement? This mood of the teachers might 
have been conveyed to the student volunteers also, another big chunk 
of the literacy teachers, with predictable consequences. 

Given the pressures of time-bound targets, there was hardly any 
other alternative available to the mission leader, The time constraints 
also affected the choice of teaching materials and training packages, a 
choice which should have been dictated by more academic and peda- 
gogical reasons, as also by the high-sounding larger goals of aware- 
ness raising and empowerment. But the task of achieving total literacy 
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in a time-bound framework probably did not even give a chance for 
the consideration of these issues, overriding the more fundamental 
concerns. 

It is important to recall this history as the rush to total literacy 
declaration did create a myth that even in the existing social conditions 
and structures, it is an achievable goal. It created another myth that 
literacy only requires an administrative push and even if it borders on 
coercion, it is justified for the noble cause that literacy is. A third myth 
was that education does not need sustained effort. CE was certainly 
an afterthought and was invariably started after a long gap. 

When the stakes are so high, when the campaign no longer remains 
just an education programme for adults, but the pride of the state and 
the district rests on its fragile shoulders, there are bound to be distortions 
and excesses. 

The basic premise on which such programmes are based is that the 
low level of achievements and the indifference towards education 
programmes amongst the deprived sections are due to their lack of 
motivation and awareness and not due to any structural factors. This 
is probably false. The resultant assumption that things would change 
by environment building and administrative pushing is flawed. 

Although the literacy campaign in Ajmer district may have been 
reduced to a ‘learn to write your name campaign’ barring notable 
exceptions, the interesting aspect is that, in doing so, it stirred up a 
whole lot of social and economic issues, which none of the evaluations, 
internal or external, have been able to capture or record so far. 


Conclusions 


Empowerment of the deprived is a sustained struggle against the forces 
responsible for their disempowerment. Literacy can perhaps serve as 
a tool in strengthening such a struggle. Even if one looks at the Ajmer 
campaign in the framework of creation of a breathing space for such a 
struggle, one fails to see the vision which is required along with the 
noble intentions of individuals. Besides the inherent theoretical con- 
tradiction discussed in the earlier sections, this is a practical limitation 
of a state-sponsored, administrator-centric programme that it cannot 
have a long-term vision. 

Therefore, despite the hard work of the people, the net long-term 
achievements, in terms of changing the existing realities of the illiterate 
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people, are not discernible. Having said this, it is necessary to move 
on to some more general issues related to literacy campaigns, as these 
issues are applicable to the Ajmer campaign as well. 

Running literacy classes on a sustained basis is hard work, probably 
the toughest work out of all the jobs of the campaign. The seriousness 
of this in the minds of the policy makers could be gauged by the fact 
that this responsibility was thrust upon unpaid volunteers. Interestingly, 
of all those involved in the TLC, it is only the volunteer-teachers who 
are supposed to work free of cost without even any formal recognition 
that could benefit them in any way. 

` In the case of Ajmer, most of the volunteers were school students. 
They were probably very enthusiastic and did whatever they could. 
There was tremendous opportunity for all these students to learn about 
the social realities and complexities. However, the way the campaigns 
are envisaged and designed, the volunteers, the most valuable resource, 
are only expected to fulfil their responsibilities mechanically. There is 
no scope for any discussion or brainstorming or avenues of growth 
because, in the tight schedule of the target-oriented literacy work, this 
would perhaps be considered an undesirable and wasteful exercise. 

But then, how does one expect volunteers to sustain their motivation 
and upgrade their knowledge and understanding? And if they do not 
gain either monetarily or intellectually, what would be their source of 
motivation to do this work creatively and sincerely? In Ajmer, the 
leadership did not have any plans for engaging the young students 
creatively. Therefore, parents considered this work as a kind of forced 
labour. They reportedly resented this responsibility and were in general 
worried about their children’s academic loss. The academic loss may 
not have been substantial but then the TLC also did not offer them 
anything in return. 

Ironically, any request for critical appraisal of the literacy campaign 
is met with stiff resistance from the national-level experts. In fact, the 
BGVS experts resist it most by turning it into an emotional issue say- 
ing that the hard work of hundreds and thousands of volunteers and 
their commitment is undermined. Surprising as it may seem, it is the 
volunteers and the village-level workers who are only too willing to 
share their experiences and problems for seeking guidance and moral 
support. This disjunction between the perceptions and the expecta- 
tions of the workers at the grassroots and the national-level experts 
who assume that total literacy is an achievable goal, needs deeper 
investigation. To a large extent, this disjunction affected the Ajmer 
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programme. Besides, the quantitative goal of total literacy became 
too overwhelming. 

And finally, what about literacy and CE? Mangilal Chaudhury of 
Byavar Khas and his ilk provide the best answer to this question (see 
Appendix 5C, item 7). They show a high level of commitment and 
consistency, along with creativity, to mould the resources offered to 
their own requirements. Clearly, for Mangilal, the literacy campaign is 
another opportunity to strengthen his work in a larger perspective of 
education and social mobilisation. For him, literacy is neither a 
beginning nor an end in itself, nor something to be achieved in one 
swift swipe. He sustains his effort against all odds long after the 
monitoring teams and evaluation experts have packed up and returned 
home. His centre is also his natural home. 

The challenge seems to lie in finding more and more Mangilals and 
providing them means of sustenance and growth, both in material as 
well as intellectual terms. But one must also guard against the mistake 
of seeking to clone through reducing the process to a straightjacket 
model. As far as official programmes are concerned, the least that 
they can do is not to impose them upon Mangilal. 


Appendix 5A 


Sources of information 


Information was collected from written reports, interviews, FGDs and visiting 
field centres, Most of the qualitative information was collected from the primary 
sources, This was done through structured interviews and FGDs. 

In-depth interviews were conducted with the TLC and the Lok Jumbish 
functionaries at the district, block and village levels, including schoolteachers 
and volunteer teachers. Interviews were also conducted with the officer in- 
charge of the Saksharta Prakoshth (Literacy Cell) at the district headquarters, 
the former collector (and later commissioner) of Ajmer district, director of 
Ajmer Adult Education Samiti, members of SWRC, director and assistant 
director of SVP and the leader of the Right to Information Campaign. 

Structured group discussions were conducted with teachers and the 
functionaries of NGOs, the Sathin Union, LJP, Ajmer Praud Shiksha Samiti 
(Ajmer Adult Education Committee), neo-literates in the SSK, and student 
volunteers. 
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Secondary information was collected mainly from the National Institute of 
Adult Education, New Delhi; the literacy cell of the ZSS, Ajmer: NYK; SVP: 
Sathin Union; Ajmer-based NGO, Garib Nawaz; SWRC, Tilonia; district and 
cluster-level offices of the LJP; and the CECs in Ajmer district. 

The following information and material were collected from the listed 
institutions: 

Literacy and PL materials; EER; enrolment and retention figures; village 
maps prepared by Lok Jumbish; CEC’s Evaluation Report prepared by 
the ORG, Delhi; PL and CE programme project proposal; press clippings 
on the literacy campaign's internal evaluation reports; Evaluation Reports 
by other organisations such as the NYK and the SVP: background note on 
the state of industrialisation in Ajmer district prepared by the SVP; a note 
on the details of the campaign prepared by the ZSS. 


Appendix 5B 


Structure of group discussion and interviews 


Following is the tentative list of questions, which served as a guide for con- 
ducting interviews and the group discussions: 


k 


op wr 


Regarding the basic details about the campaign: Why was Ajmer 
selected? How did the campaign begin? What kind of planning and 
preparations, academic and administrative, was done? 


. Where did the money come from? 


Was the campaign planned in a participatory manner? 


. What role did the collector play? 
- Who provided the academic inputs? Who conducted the training? 


How was the training and reading material developed? How was 
the internal evaluation done? Was there any provision for academic 
follow-up? 


. How were the volunteers identified? Why did they take interest in the 


literacy campaign? Who trained them? What was the duration of their 
training and what was the content like? Since school students were 
mostly used as volunteer-teachers, mostly from better-off families and 
the job assigned to them was very sensitive—teaching adults of the 
deprived sections—did the volunteers undergo any kind of sensitising 
programme? 


. Who provided the administrative support? Was there a clear division 


of administrative and academic responsibilities? Did it create any 
tension between the various actors? 


10, 


11. 


12. 
13. 


14. 


15. 
16. 
17. 


18. 
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. If, despite the environment-building campaigns, etc., people in a certain 


area did not come for the classes, how was such a situation handled? 
Was there any scope for discussing the ground-level problems at any 
forums? 


. When the officers reached the villages and mingled with people of 


lower classes and castes, did people ask these officers to solve their 
more basic problems like wages, ration, drinking water, employment, 
and so on? What did these officers do in such situations? Was there 
any scope for a sympathetic dialogue? 

For how many months were classes actually held? In their area, how 
many classes were held regularly, and how many adults came for the 
classes? What was their level of achievements? How soon did they 
lose their literacy skill if they had learnt it at all? 

What was the role of the other NGOs? Was the collector able to elicit 
their support? 

Did the campaign have any contact with other mass organisations? 
Apart from literacy, what additional inputs were planned and mobilised 
for awareness building and empowering the people? 

What happened after the TLC phase? When did the PL phase or the 
CEC start in their village? Who goes to these centres? How often are 
these centres opened and for how long? 

Does the right-to-information campaign or Sathin Union's work touch 
their village in any way? What is their role in such activities? 

What has been the impact, if any, of this campaign on primary 
education? 

In your eyes, what has been the most important gain or loss in this 
campaign? 

What was the content and method of teaching? 


All these questions served as basic guidelines and depending on specific situ- 
ation and response of the group or the individual, supplementary questions 


were asked. 
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Appendix 5C 


Garib Nawaz and the SSKs run by it in Ajmer city 


Garib Nawaz is an NGO working with women in the congested slums around 
the dargah area. Some work is done with the bidi workers of Naseerabad 
also, The Garib Nawaz group is particularly sensitive about the problems of 
poor people living in the urban area. j 

The dargah area is divided into two portions, ‘Ander Kot’ and ‘Khadim 
Mohalla’. Garib Nawaz Society runs 30 CECs and 100 NFE Centres. Both 
the mohallas have a predominantly conservative Muslim population which 
survives on the work generated by the dargah market. The dargah is visited 
by Hindus and Muslims alike. People come not only from within the country 
but from other countries as well, Eid and Moharrum are special occasions 
when the number of visitors swells many times over. Girls in these areas 
make laces, gota-kinari, stitch clothes, topis and do embroidery work as well. 
They survive on piece-rate work. Ander Kot is primarily a workers’ mohalla. 
People survive on wage labour. Khadim Mohalla, the other part of the dargah, 
is slightly prosperous. 

Garib Nawaz has run a successful family welfare programme among 
women. In the beginning, even the girls did not come to these centres probably 
because they were scared of the family welfare programme and they were 
genuinely interested only in income-generation activities. And now, since they 
are engaged in income-generating work, they do not wish to go to regular 
schools. 

According to the director of the Garib Nawaz, there is another important 
factor, the background of the instructor, which works in favour of SSKs. These 
women instructors themselves are from the same community, are poor and 
hence more acceptable, whereas schoolteachers in Rajasthan are from upper 
caste and class background. They discriminate against the poorer and 
backward communities. The director also said that shiksha karmis and 
anganwadi workers are mostly relatives of local influential people. 

Two SSKs were visited in the Ander Kot area. Both the instructors were 
very enthusiastic and friendly. However, since only very young, illiterate (not 
neo-literate) girls come to these centres, these SSKs basically serve as literacy 
centres. There were hardly any adult learners. The two centres visited in 
Khadim Mohalla are also run primarily for young school-going girls, Therefore, 
although in these SSKs there are interesting books, girls who visit them focus 
only on their course books as the sole objective is to clear their board 
examinations. This was surely not the purpose of establishing SSKs. 

It is fairly clear that neo-literates, for whom CECs have been established, 
are by and large absent from the scene in the dargah area: at least in Khadim 
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Mohalla, SSKs are being run somewhat like the coaching centres where 
students come with their school books and get guidance. 

Although the study team was not able to see any functioning centres in 
Ander Kot, it met the girls who come to these centres regularly. They looked 
enthusiastic and with some effort, a few of them could read simple storybooks. 


Appendix 5D 


SSKs in some rural areas 


1. Village Bandanwada (Masuda panchayat): Bandanwada is a Lok 
dJumbish cluster. The team met the cluster in-charge and met two 
other young women workers at the centres. All three of them had 
earlier worked in the literacy campaign. The cluster in-charge had 
also worked as an anganwadi worker. Saroj, the youngest of the three, 
was a very active volunteer trainer. She trained school students for 
taking literacy classes. At Bandanwada, the team also met a former 
sathin who is now working for LJP. 

SSKs in this area reportedly functioned between 7 p.m. and 
9 p.m. However, though the team went to see SSKs at some of the 
villages at this panchayat samiti between 7 p.m. and 9 p.m., none of 
them was found open. 

2. Village Devariya: This village also has an SSK and a special room for 
the centre along with the school building but the instructor could not 
be met. The primary school has three teachers. All of them, along 
with their students, used to take literacy classes. During daytime, they 
taught in schools and at night in the literacy centres. They felt that 
their school teaching suffered. The woman teacher ran the literacy 
centre for almost nine months. Five to six women used to come here 
to learn reading and writing; they acquired some literacy skills. 
However, nobody appeared for any test. ‘Actually, writing was limited 
to writing their names only and by now they must have forgotten 
even that’, the teacher said. She also said that it was difficult to run 
the centres as the village people were disinterested and sometimes 
even hostile. ‘They would shut the door on our faces’, she said witha 
tinge of bitterness. Student volunteers enjoyed teaching but their 
interest could not be sustained beyond 3-4 months. 

3. Village Jamola and its adjacent areas: It is a big village with more 
than 5,000 houses. This village also has an SSK, containing books 
and other equipment given by the RGF Here, the team had a meeting 
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in the village high school. The principal, teachers and some of the 
lecturers (teachers of senior secondary classes) attended the meeting. 
Many of these teachers had worked in the literacy campaign. About 
13 lecturers used to go to remote villages to take literacy classes at 
night. I was told that along with the whole staff of this school, people 
from all the other departments including health, revenue, agriculture 
and education, had been doing literacy work for almost two years. 

The experiences here were mixed. In Jamola, women became 
very active and got together to raise their voice against the liquor 
shop. As a result of their protest, the liquor shop, which was located 
in the village, was forced to move out. Women were active in literacy 
classes also but they did not have enough time. The main achievement 
was the increased awareness about children’s education. 

In some of the villages such as Partapur, Devariya, Gajanadi and 
Bhavani Puri, it was very difficult to create interest in education 
amongst the villagers, particularly in the Rawat/Rajput community. 
Men worked as casual labourers. Liquor was a big problem in this 
area. Women were keener. They worked as agricultural labourers 
also. Some of the teachers claimed that a few people did reach the 
level of reading the newspaper, at least the headlines. However, they 
relapsed back into illiteracy as soon as the classes stopped. They also 
said that most of the people remained only at the level of recognising 
words and alphabets. 

The Literacy Campaign, teachers said, may not have succeeded 
in making people literate but they started taking more interest in their 
children’s education. Even casual labourers started coming to schools 
with their children for admissions. These children would, however, 
drop out soon due to the pressure of looking after their younger sib- 
lings at home in the absence of their parents. In these villages, migra- 
tion isa big problem. As the area is mostly hilly and rocky and water 
is scarce, very little agricultural activity takes place. In fact, the village 
has been experiencing severe drought for the last few years. People 
go out to work in the mines and the cement factory in Masuda or 
work in famine relief projects. Displacement due to migration also 
caused a lot of disturbance in the literacy work. 

After literacy, post-literacy work was done for a little while. Now 
there is an SSK in this village. Some teachers claimed that it was 
functional to the extent that people went and read newspaper there. 
However, a few others said that nothing was happening now as there 
were no funds. Like in many other villages, here also the SSK has a 
separate room with a veranda which was constructed under the 
Jawahar Rozgar Yojna (JRY) and there are books given by the RGF 
and the literacy cell. In fact, the RGF has given books and some other 
materials to 118 SSKs in Masuda Panchayat Samiti and to 22 SSKs 
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in other areas. It has given about 400 books, one dari, one almirah, 
one carrom board, one harmonium, two chairs, and one table to 
each centre. 

. Village Jheepiya: This is a predominantly upper-caste village. Out of 
250 households, about 225 belong to Upadhyayas (Brahmins). Most 
of the men from these households are employed in the police service. 
This is also the landowning community of the village. There are around 
25 Bhil families as well, who are landless and work as labourers. This 
village has an SSK run by a schoolteacher’s son. The SSK was opened 
on request. Although the instructor said that it is opened everyday 
from 5 p.m. to 7 p.m., the centre itself bore no such evidence. In fact, 
the team had the feeling that it had not even been swept for a number 
of days. 

. Village Kund-ka-Lamba: This village is well known for its unique kund 
(reservoir) which belongs to the erstwhile raja. The kund is square 
and there are stairs all around the square mouth of the kund leading 
to the bottom. Though there is an acute shortage of water in the 
village and it faces famine, the kund is not in use any more. The 
village has quite a few handpumps and some water is supplied through 
taps, despite which it faces acute water problems during summer 
months. 

This village has been in the grip of famine in the last few years. At 
the time of the study visit, it had already been declared a famine 
village and villagers were waiting for famine relief measures. Dairying 
is the main occupation of many people. Milk is not sold directly but in 
the form of mawa (milk cake). This mawa is in great demand in the 
surrounding cities and fetches a good price. Selling ghee is not as 
profitable a business as it is much more labour intensive and time 
consuming. So, the demand for mawa makes not only this but some 
of the surrounding villages also relatively less impoverished, migration 
and water scarcity notwithstanding. 

The SSK of this village is located in a room adjacent to a temple, 
within the premises of the temple itself. The premises are very green 
and beautiful—a rare sight indeed in that dry area. This SSK has 
about 300 books from RGF and another 300 from the literacy cell. 
The same person, a law graduate, looks after the temple, the SSK 
and the garden. He claimed that his centre functioned regularly, On 
the day of the visit, he was busy with the organisational and fund- 
raising activity for a yagna which was to take place in Kund-ka-Lamba 
sometime in the month of June. In fact, it was just a coincidence that 
the team could meet him as he was about to leave for a fund-raising 
drive along with a baba. The SSK, he said, was closed due to this 
reason. This man seemed like a real philanthropist and children 
gathered there said that they did come and use the library. He was 
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very active during the literacy phase also. A few villagers who gathered 
there seemed to respect him a lot and they did talk about the literacy 
campaign and the collector’s visit to their village. 

The SSK instructor organises smal! saving groups as well. He also 
keeps various types of forms such as old people’s pension, bank forms, 
employment forms, and so on and helps people in filling these up. 
He told us that as far as literacy achievements were concerned, in his 
village, people had learnt to read the news headlines and write their 
names. People used to come to SSK to read the newspaper. 


. Village Kitap: This SSK was visited between 7 p.m. and 9 p.m. This 


SSK has books from RGF the JSN and from the literacy cell, Ajmer. 
So, on the whole, it has about 3,500 books but they are kept in a very 
small room, as the SSK in this village still does not have a room. Here 
too, SSK members were children and they were not willing to talk 
about the regularity of the centre. Although the instructor told us that 
she opened it everyday between 7 p.m. and 9 p.m., it was hard to 
believe as the books did not show any evidence of such regular use. 
Perhaps she got the news of our visit in advance and so immediately 
opened it. 


. Village Byavar Khas (Jawaja panchayat): On special recommenda- 


tions from a few teachers from Ajmer, it was decided to visit this 
village to meet Mangilal Chaudhary. He is a handicapped person 
with polio-deformed legs and tremendous difficulty in walking as well 
as in sitting on the floor. However, nothing seemed to bother him 
except the seepage in the walls of the dilapidated SSK room. There is 
also a special room constructed under JRY for SS; but, as it is outside 
the village, it is a little out of the way for children and adults who 
come to read newspapers. Since Mangilal does not want to lose the 
centrally located building and his library members, he ignores the 
other problems. 

He has been working in adult education and literacy since the 
NAEP days. His SSK also has books from JSN, RGF and the literacy 
cell—about 3,500 books. His was the only running SSK the team 
could see. Even during the afternoon, children were ‘forcing’ him to 
give them books. His relationship with children was very warm, friendly 
and affectionate. Children seemed at ease and very comfortable with 
books in that ambience, 

This SSK works as an information centre as well, Mangilal also 
helps children in their studies and teaches them English. He charges a 
nominal fee for all the services that he offers, He helps people in 
filling their pension, bank loan and other such forms. Children who 
are not able to read and write are also encouraged to look at the 
books, Mangilal said that such children enjoyed seeing the pictures 
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and they made up their own stories. Mangilal was also active in the 
anti-corruption drive and had formed an association of handicapped 
people. 

Byavar Khas is also the nodal centre of SSKs. This centre also has 
hundreds of books. The centre in-charge is a young person who said 
that he opens this centre twice a week, and four times a week he goes 
to the villages for inspecting other SSKs. Although all the records are 
quite meticulously kept, his claims seemed too good to be true. Like 
everywhere else, here too, the newspapers were not there at the centre. 
After visiting quite a few of the SSKs, it seemed that people did not 
come to the centre to read the newspaper but the newspaper went to 
them. And people who command this kind of authority in the Raj- 
asthan villages could certainly not be the neo-literates. 

8. Villages Nagelawa and Nad: SSKs were closed in both of these villages 
even during the fixed time for the centre and the team was not able to 
meet the instructors. There were separate rooms for both the SSKs 
and reportedly there were books as well but the SSK opened on rare 
occasions only. 


Appendix 5E 


Collector's perception and others views 


The Ajmer collector was a very committed and dynamic person. She was 
easily accessible and acted very fast on women's issues and problems. She 
mobilised all the departments, forced district officials to go to the villages and 
engaged them in literacy work, She ‘made administration more accountable 
to the people’ (in her words). She personally attended the literacy monitoring 
meetings. ‘Monitoring was very strict’, she said. 

According to her, she was able to mobilise funds of the order of Rs 1,100,000 
for the literacy campaign from the villages, by ‘convincing’ people that literacy 
is a people’s movement. She insisted in her interactions that literacy was a 
people’s movement and a social movement. She said women felt liberated 
and decided to come out of purdah and men stopped drinking. 

She was bold enough to force teachers to live in the villages of their post- 
ing and ordered transport authorities to cancel their bus passes. She told the 
teachers that all these years they had taken salaries for not doing much work, 
now they might as well do some work without taking money. 

Out of the district development funds (JRY, etc.), she got an extra room 
constructed along with the middle school buildings for running CECs, in more 
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than 700 villages. About 212 such rooms were still under construction when 
the EER was written. All the JJKs of Jawaja Panchayat Samiti (118) got books 
(about 400 each) from RGF due to her efforts. She claimed that widows and 
abandoned women were employed to run these centres. 

With deft handling, she said, she removed the encroachment in Pushkar 
and in the dargah area and broadened the roads. In those days of prevailing 
caste and communal tensions resulting from the Mandal Commission and 
rath yatras, it was not an easy thing. These actions made her a very well 
known figure throughout the district. She also got unprecedented support 
and freedom to work from the then chief minister. Despite complaints, he 
never interfered with her work. 

In the interview, what came across strongly was her total commitment to 
the task of making people literate. She still feels that the environment was 
electrified. She enjoyed working and that was probably the best period of her 
service, she said. She said that in her innocence she thought that Ajmer district 
could be made literate! On being asked if she had a different opinion now, 
she was not sure. She still believes that the EER which declared Ajmer 85 per 
cent literate in 1993 on the basis of the tests conducted on 1 per cent of the 
total ‘target’ population meant that something was achieved at that time. 

On being asked whether she had resorted to some administrative excesses 
in her zeal for the mission, her instant response was yes, she might have. 
However, she added that it was the teachers who felt that way because she 
made them work, forced them to run the centres, took action if they did not 
do their work properly. She stopped their daily commuting and forced them 
to stay in the villages of their posting. She also stopped their private tuition 
which was a lucrative business. But was not she really naive and innocent in 
dealing with every problem as an administrative problem? Did she not have 
avery one-sided perspective of looking at the problems? From her perspective, 
this was the imperative of the dynamic situation that the launching of the 
campaign had created. It was necessary to drive the people to fulfil the mission. 

She faced the teachers’ wrath and they struck work in protest against her 
for being strict with them, but she did not give up. They shut down the schools 
in protest and said that literacy work was not part of their designated work. 

A lot of people felt that the collector was very intolerant. She did not listen 
to people who had something critical to say and this was perceived as her 
greatest weakness. Failures and dissent were unacceptable to her and she 
often looked upon it as shirking of responsibility. Reporting of limited success 
used to lead to public humiliation and sometimes even extreme steps like 
suspension. So people were forced to give cooked up figures during internal 
evaluation. There was a strong perception in some people’s mind that they 
were dropped from the campaign because they refused to fall in line during 
internal evaluations and stuck to their figures and results. 

On being asked if there was any other method of getting feedback apart 
from her bureaucratic machinery, she replied in the negative. On being told 
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that people were probably scared of telling her about the low achievement 
level due to her adverse reaction and public humiliation of the persons, she 
said it was possible, as she was so passionately involved that probably power 
did go to her head. However, she added that it was clear to the people that 
she had no vested interest and nor was she involved in any financial deals, 
and this gave her the edge and moral authority and strength to act. 

Director of Praud Shiksha Samiti said that teachers did try to run literacy 
classes. However, often there was no response from the villagers. The plan- 
ning was not participatory. Teachers were not involved at any policy or planning 
level. So, it was really not a people’s movement although the collector always 
called it so. He said that there were a few important gains as well. Women got 
a lot of encouragement and they started speaking although teachers were 
silenced. As a consequence of this campaign, remote villages got some atten- 
tion. Officers including the collector reached there. Some such villages got 
electricity, books and other resource materials. Out of the development funds, 
schools got extra rooms and boundary walls built, and villages got handpumps 
and roads. 
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Total literacy in Ganjam district, Orissa 


Menaka Roy 


Introduction 


In terms of some of the most basic indicators of development, espe- 
cially those related to gender justice, Orissa presents a grim picture 
(see Tables 6.1 and 6.2).! The infant mortality rate (IMR), at 124 per 
1,000 live births, is the highest in the country, and is shockingly above 
the all-India statistic of around 80, Ganjam district, at 164 per 1,000 
live births, has the dubious distinction of having the highest IMR of all 
the districts in India (Table 6.3). The sex ratio, though above the coun- 
try average of 927,” has been increasingly unfavourable to females, 
falling from 988 in 1971 to 972 in 2001. The population of Orissa is 
concentrated in its villages, with only 13.4 per cent in urban areas 
(Table 6.3). This is significant because although urbanisation is not 
necessarily indicative of progress, it has been found to be associated 
with better opportunities for education, health and employment. 

The literacy rate, of 63.61 per cent, is lower than the national average 
by about 2 percentage points. The gap between females and males, at 
25 per cent, is higher than the all-India gap of about 20 per cent, and 
is almost at par with the worst states in the comparison of female and 
male literacy (Table 6.3). (The corresponding statistics for the Census 
of 1991 are 49.1 per cent literacy with a 30 per cent gender gap, 


* Orissa at present has 30 districts, as the Previous division of 13 was reorganised in 
1993 (see Table 6.1). 

* From Appendix 6A it can be seen that the seven districts of Gajapati, Ganjam, 
Kalahandi, Kandhamal, Kendhapara, Nuapada and Rayagada have sex ratios of 1,000 
and above. This may not necessarily be a positive indicator: in the context of under- 
development, it often merely indicates a high outmigration of males, 
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indicating that some progress has taken place.) In a ranking of the 
states according to literacy rate, Orissa just scrapes into the medium 
range (Saldanha 1999a). The high range comprises states with a literacy 
rate of over 70 per cent, while those below 44 per cent literacy make 
up the lower range. A comparison of literacy statistics between 1991 
(Census) and 1997 (NSSO, 53rd round) reveals an increase of a mere 
1.9 per cent, which is the lowest in the country. This compares most 
unfavourably with the national growth of 9.8 per cent (NLM 1999), 
and casts serious doubts on the Orissa literacy statistics for Census 
2001, given the general acceptability of NSSO data. 


Table 6.1 
Districts in Orissa—Population and Sex Ratio 

S. no. District Area (sq.km) _ Population Sex ratio Literacy rate 
1. Anugul 6,375 1,139,341 941 69.40 
2. Baleshwar 3,806 2,023,056 949 70.94 
3. Balangir 6,575 1,335,760 983 54.93 
4. Baudh 3,098 373,038 985 58.43 
5. Bhadrak 2,505 1,332,249 973 74.64 
6. Bargarh 5,837 1,345,601 972 64.13 
7. Cuttack 3,932 2,340,686 938 76.13 
8. Debagarh 2,940 274,095 980 60.78 
9. Dhenkanal 4,452 1,065,983 962 70.11 
10. Gajapati 4,325 518,448 1,031 41.73 
11. Ganjam 8,206 3,136,937 1,000 62.94 
12. Jagatsinghpur 1,668 1,056,556 962 7961 
13. Jajpur 2,899 1,622,868 973 72.19 
14. Jharsaguda 2,081 509,056 946 71.47 
15. Kalahandi 7,920 1,334,372 1,000 46.20 
16. Kandhamal 8,021 647,912 1,008 52.95 
17. Kendrapara 2,644 1,301,856 1,014 77.33 
18. Kendujhar 8,303 1,561,521 977 59.75 
19. Khorda 2,813 1,874,405 901 80.19 
20. Koraput 8,807 1,177,954 998 36.20 
21. Mayurbhanj 10,418 2,221,782 980 52.43 
22. Malkangiri 5,791 480,232 996 31.26 
23. Nuapada 3,852 530,524 1,006 42.29 
24, Nabarangapur 5,291 1,018,171 992 34.26 
25, Nayagarh 3,890 863,934 939 71.02 
26, Puri 3,479 1,498,604 968 78.40 
27. Rayagada 7,073 823,019 1,029 35.61 
28, Sambalpur 6,657 928,889 970 67.01 
29. Sundargarh 9,712 1,829,412 957 65.22 
30. Sonapur 2,337 540,659 966 64.07 
Orissa 36,706,920 155,707 972 63.61 


Source; GO! (2001a). 


Table 6.2 
Trends in Basic Demographic Indicators—Orissa (1981-91) and India (1981, 1991, 2001) 
Orissa 


Index _India 
1981 1991 2001 (1981) 1991 2001 

Population 26,370,271 31,659,736 36,706,920 846,302,688 1,027.015,247 
Population increase (previous decade) 20.2 20.1 15.9 23.9 213 
Density (population per sq. km) 169 203 236 273 324 
Per cent urban 11.8 13.4 - 26.1 - 
Per cent rural 88.2 86.6 ~ 73.9 - 
Sex ratio 981 971 972 927 933 
Per cent 0-14 years old 39.6 34.7 - (39.6) 36.3 - 
Per cent 65+ years old 3.7 3.8 - (3.8) 3.8 = 
Per cent SC 14.7 16.2 = 16.7 - 
Per cent ST 22.4 22.2 - 8.0 - 
Per cent literate’ Male 47.1 63.1 75.95 64.1 75.85 

Female 21.1 34.7 50.97 39.3 54.16 

Total 34.2 49.1 63.61 52.2 65.38 
Crude birth rate 33.1 278 J 29.0* = 
Crude death rate 13.1 11.7 - 10.0° -= 
Exponential growth rate 1.84 1.83 - 2.14 - 
Total fertility rate 43 3.3 - 3.6 - 
Infant mortality rate 135 124° =- 7% -= 
Life expectancy Male 54.1: 57.1! - 58.1 - 

Female 51.9¢ 55.14 - 59.1 - 
Couple protection rate 27.1 40.2° - 43.5 - 


Source: Adapted from NFHS (1995), pp. 6 and 8; GOI (2001). 
Notes:* Based on the population age five and above for 1971and 1981, and the population age seven and above for 1991 and 2001. 
» 1992, provisional; © 1981-1986; * 1986-1991; « 1992 


Infant Mortality Rate Adult Literacy Rate’ 
Region Population IMR Region Population Adult literacy 
(in millions) (per 1,000 live (in millions) (female/male) 
births) 
Worst 3 states -India 846.3 80 India 846.7 39/64 
Orissa 317 124 Rajasthan 44.0 20/55 
MP 66.2 117 Bihar 86.4 23/52 
UP 139.1 97 UP 139.1 25/56 
Worst district Ganjam (Orissa) 32 164 Barmer (Rajasthan) 1.4 8/37 
of worst state Tikamgarh (MP) 09 152 Kishanganj (Bihar) 1.0 10/33 
Hardoi (UP) 2.7 129 Bahraich (UP) 28 11/36 


Source: Dréze and Sen (1995). 
Note: “The age cut-off is 7 years. 
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The association of rural/urban location with literacy (Table 6.4) 
shows that in all districts, literacy in urban areas is higher than in rural 
areas, and the literacy rate of boys is always higher than that of girls. 
Underlying the effects of urbanisation is the factor of location. The 
specific location and geography of a village has an enormous impact 
on all aspects of life, from the size of the settlement to its overall 
development trajectory. 

Ganjam is a hilly area and villages in the hills are usually inhabited 
by small tribal groups which bear the brunt of severely denuded for- 
ests and degraded soil, which progressively narrows not only their 
livelihood options but their very culture. Agriculture becomes less re- 
warding and land and forest-based occupations cannot be sustained 
without adequate raw materials, while access to options is constrained 
by definition. For instance, the weekly markets closest to the villages 
of Mitrapur, Sindurapur and Bania Mari are 12 km, 3 km and 6 km 
away, respectively; it is likely that medical aid is also equally far away. 
In contrast, villages in the plains are larger and more accessible, so 
even when traditional lifestyles can no longer be maintained, there 
are options that come their way, or can be availed of with less effort. 

These variables need to be understood in their interactive effects. 
Thus, even when a village is quite large, poverty and lack of resources 
combined with inaccessibility and the dull grind of subsistence survival 
have a numbing effect. In one such village, Mitrapur, no one could 
recall the TLC or any literacy activity other than the classes started 
very recently by the local NGO. Attempts at literacy have been made 
here but without success; it is probable that having to repeatedly start 
from scratch is more discouraging than not having tried at all. Some 
women painstakingly wrote out their names, learnt at these classes, 
but this was more like drawing a pattern than writing. Later, at a second 
meeting there, one out of a small group of women did recall the TLC 
experience when prompted and prodded with hints—memory itself is 
affected by poverty. She said: ‘Initially we learnt something but one 
by one the slates broke, the books tore. What could we do—we had 
no money to buy replacements. So what we had learnt, we forgot.’ As 
another woman said with a smile: ‘We can either concentrate on paath 
(books, studies) or kaath (wood). Both are not possible together.’ 

Yet, things are different in Bania Mari just down the hill from 
Mitrapur. Most of the children there go to school, look cleaner, brighter, 
and healthy in the upper-arm circumference (An upper arm circum- 
ference that is below average is a universally acknowledged indicator 


Orissa: Districtwise as of Total /Areawise’ a 
District Rural Urban Total 
Male Female Total Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Bolangir 54.67 18.56 36.71 80.3 53.91 67.72 57.26 21.88 39.74 
Baleshwar 72.17 43.52 58.01 75.97 55.16 66.18 7255 44.57 58.78 
Cuttack 74.36 48.13 61.30 84.45 67.19 7713 75.44 50,38 63.28 
Dhenkanal 66.10 34.44 50.57 85.81 66.16 77.06 68.23 37.34 53.22 
Ganjam 57.05 23.11 39.79 80.29 56.70 68.82 60.77 28.09 44.26 
Kalahandi 43.46 12.38 27.88 73.97 47.09 61.08 45.54 14.56 30.05 
Kenderapara 56.51 27.18 41.91 75.19 51.09 64.12 59.04 30.01 44.73 
Koraput 26.46 8.226 17.35 74.31 51.62 63.34 32.15 13.09 22.66 
Mayurbhanj 49.59 21.14 35.42 82.0 62.77 73.11 51.84 23.68 37.68 
Phulbani 54.80 17.73 36.25 87.4 61.61 75.29 56.92 20.26 38.84 
Puri 74.66 45.24 60.11 84.64 70.96 78.60 76.82 49.94 63.82 
Sambalpur 61.68 29.29 45.61 78.06 55.37 67.49 64.64 33.55 49.38 
Sundargarh 55.35 27.70 41.61 83.28 64.88 74.95 65.41 39.60 52.97 
Total 60.00 30.79 45.46 81.21 61.18 71.99 09 34.68 49.09 


Source: GOI (1997), Selected Educational Statistics, Ministry of Human Resource Development, New Delhi, p. 23. 
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of malnourishment in children.), probably because, first, the village is 
just off the metal road; second, there is a varied rather than a unitary 
pattern of occupations; and third, there is an Integrated Child Devel- 
opment Services (ICDS) centre right there (although several scathing 
remarks were made about its functioning and the person in charge). 
Also, a local NGO works intensively with this village and is involved in 
the construction of houses in the village with the people’s participa- 
tion. They wish to do away with the need for continual maintenance, 
which is becoming increasingly time and energy-consuming, with the 
destruction of the forests. 
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Box 6.1: Literacy Against all Odds 


The children in the NFE centre run by an NGO in Sindurapur were 
proof of the ease with which education can be accomplished where 
there is a collective will. School was conducted under a large tamarind 
tree, with 10 children. (There were usually about 18, but some of the 
older boys had gone to guard mango trees for a wage.) The teacher 
was a young woman who had completed matriculation. To the casual 
observer, the young teacher and her students did not look or sound 
promising. Her voice was loud, and she used a small stick to emphasise 
a point or to poke a child into attention. Children were reciting the 
alphabet after her, in what sounded like a parody of any village school 
where the alphabet can be mechanically repeated day after day for 
months or years. But the first impression was misleading. The children 
took a dictation of 19 words from the primer, counted them correctly, 
and were given one more to bring the total to 20. They were then 
asked to write down the names of their sibling/s, and of their favourite 
fruit, as | wished to see how they would manage with unfamiliar words, 
Even these were done almost without any prompting, and correctly, 
except where a ‘matra’ (vowel symbol) was involved, which they had 
just begun learning. When writing the names of fruits, all the children 
except one wrote different things, clearly because these were their 
favourite fruits, rather than simply words they knew how to spell. One 
boy wrote ‘tomato’ (which seemed like a fruit to him!) but without the 
matras, so it looked like this: ‘tmt’, using Oriya alphabets. Moreover, 
the children showed no fear or awe of the teacher (or of us), which 
probably contributes positively to their ability to learn. 


with other negative ramifications.* In addition, the restricted pool of 
‘talent’ in a small village is a major hindrance in the development and 
acceptance of new patterns of thought: chances of variation are low, 
reducing possibilities of subversion of effete traditions and develop- 
ment of new ideas. Of the ‘model’ TLC villages as described by the 
BSP. which was the ZSS, the three I visited were large, containing at 
least a 100 families each. 


’ The Department of Social Welfare Office (DSWO) (Chhatrapur) has a scheme called 
the Child Care Activities (CCA) for children of DWCRA group members, which is 
considered nonviable with less than 10 children. Lack of childcare services has negative 
ramifications for mothers and older siblings, especially girls, for whom formal schooling 
is often denied as a direct outcome of their responsibilities at home. The common 
misconception that childcare is not an issue is related to deep prejudices at the level of 
gender and dass (Swaminathan 1998). Facilities, when provided, usually reflect this, 
although it has been established that cost cannot predict quality, but quality can predict 
cost. 
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It is not surprising, therefore, that among the TLCs in Orissa, the 
only one which remained really active long after the initial excitement, 
was in Rourkela (BGVS, Orissa). The reasons for this are obvious: 
Rourkela is one of the larger urban centres in Orissa and it started off 
with a relatively high literacy rate of 67 per cent (1991 Census). it is 
the nature of cities that there is a higher degree of commercialisation 
and a multiplicity of economic activities requiring greater use of 
symbolic communication and written documentation. ‘The currency 
in urban areas, apart from money, is literacy’ (Saldanha 1999c: 2028). 

In areas of low literacy, greater distance from urban centres, the 
higher proportion of deprived communities such as the SC and ST, 
and illiteracy reinforce each other (Saldanha 1999a). The gains made 
in women's literacy at the national level were largely the effect of growth 
rates in female literacy in medium literacy states that were even higher 
than the national mean. This trend is reversed in the high literacy 
states: setting aside gender, these states show a ‘saturation’ effect with 
the SCs, STs, females and rural areas showing the highest growth rates, 
in that order, The opposite effect is seen in the low literacy states where 
urban areas, non-SCs, STs and males show the highest growth, in that 
order, These disadvantages can also be self-perpetuating. For instance, 
given the low literacy rate among tribals, finding teachers from amongst 
them is difficult. Those who are educated tend to avail of the reserved 
job quota for STs, leaving the village more or less permanently. 

The essential characteristics of the region, such as location, acces- 
sibility, size of settlement, and occupational pattern, must therefore be 
factored into the area-specific plan so as to ensure that implementa- 
tion is at an optimum level. When the area is particularly remote, and 
the people live at the subsistence level, a poorly implemented pro- 
gramme may do more harm than good as it constitutes one more 
experience of failure. 


This study 


As this study was begun about a decade after the TLC was launched 
in Ganjam district, it is framed within the general development and 
educational scenario in Ganjam, as described briefly. A variety of 
primary and secondary data is used to understand the TLC processes, 
and the analysis is therefore organised accordingly. The methodology 
is described in this section, followed by details of the implementation 
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of the TLC in Ganjam district. Next comes a detailed analysis of the 
key aspects of the TLC; in conclusion, there is a discussion on the is- 
sues, strategies and directions that emerge from the study, in the context 
of the broad parameters of education and development in the state. 

The overall focus was on facilitation of women’s learning processes, 
intergenerational dynamics and links between formal and non-formal 
educational programmes for different age groups. Within this frame- 
work, the broad objectives of this study were: 


«> Identifying cutting-edge interventions as well as missed oppor- 
tunities. 

-> Understanding learning processes of different types of learners. 

ee Understanding the processes of emergence of human resource 
capacities that developed during the campaign at every level, 
and developing strategies for harnessing these capacities. 

+e Developing interim, process indicators to assess the impact of 
the literacy campaign, and, based on the above, suggesting 
strategies for the future. 


The field study is based on a 15-day visit to the Ganjam district in 
March and April 1999. One day was spent in Bhubaneshwar, the state 
capital, where several organisations have their head offices. As this 
intensive study of the TLC aimed at seeking insights into the causes of 
its impact, positive and negative, the study villages were selected 
purposively in order to maximise coverage of different blocks, com- 
munities and geographical terrain, and avail of the assistance of local 
people wherever possible, while minimising travel time. Facilitation 
by ex-block co-ordinators in three blocks through the BSP was of con- 
siderable assistance. The fieldwork could not have been undertaken 
without the local facilitation of Gram Vikas (GV), an NGO based in 
Ganjam district which has been active for the last 20 years in diverse 
areas such as education, infrastructure development and community 
mobilisation. Translation during discussions was done by two or their 
staff, who also assisted in transcribing the audio recordings, along with 
my colleague in Delhi, M.K. Dash. 

The areas visited and the people met are listed in Appendix 6A." 
Group discussions in the villages were organised around broad issues 


4 Within the text, names of people have not been provided, in the interests of confiden- 
tiality. 
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such as the TLC and other education schemes, and programmes of 
the government or the NGO sector such as those relating to health, 
rations, savings and infrastructure. No formal interviewing tools were 
used but a list of relevant questions was kept handy. The interest of 
the group had to be balanced with the quality and comprehensiveness 
of the emerging information. One of the reasons for selecting Ganjam 
as a district for this study was the reported formation of mothers’ groups 
during the TLC/PLP (Post-Literacy Programme) for facilitation of the 
primary and further education of their children through the formal 
system. Unfortunately, this was not evident in any of the villages visited, 
nor had anyone heard of any such group, even after rewording the 
query (parents’ groups, education groups, and so on). 

Primary and secondary data were sometimes equally difficult to 
obtain for a variety of reasons that may suggest valuable pointers. 
(This is not to deny that some people and offices were extremely helpful 
and went out of their way to assist.) A search through several libraries 
in Delhi suggests that writings on Orissa are either not as prolific as on 
several other states, or do not reach here, or are notavailable in English. 
At the NLM office in Delhi, the staff did not seem to know where 
several crucial documents were kept. Staff at the block and district 
administration offices were often possessive and suspicious and offered 
reasons ranging from termites to fused bulbs in godowns for their 
inability to share information. 

NGOs took a different tack by seeming to take pride in their lack of 
documentation. Also, perceptions of NGO field staff on the research 
process raised questions about the audience and the relevance of such 
research; unfortunately there is still an unbridged gap between the 
researcher and the field activist. For example, one of the staff from a 
rural NGO, on learning about this study, said: ‘It is good you are 
studying these things because there is so much illiteracy in Orissa. But 
don't you think it is more important to do the real work?’ When asked 
what he meant by ‘teal work’ he replied: ‘What we do in the field, 
actually living with the people and trying to improve their conditions, 
something like activism—that is real work.’ This contempt for research 
is perhaps a fitting indictment of the overabundance of research in 
relation to action, but is equally not a productive attitude in a field 
activist. 
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The TLC in Ganjam: 
A summary of events’ 


The TLC in Ganjam was approved by the NLM on 18 March 1991. 
The target population of 782,631 non-literates in the age group of 9- 
45 was identified through the TLC survey. The TLC was subsequently 
launched on 5 September 1991 (that is, on Teachers’ Day), initially in 
22 blocks and 18 Urban Local Bodies (ULBs) in the three subdivisions 
of Chhatrapur, Berhampur and Bhanjanagar. The agency in charge 
of the campaign was the BSP an NGO created for the purpose. It was 
headed by the collector and other district officials were involved in 
various capacities. BSP documents note that by May 1992, many 
villages achieved 70 per cent literacy. In August 1992, the collector 
declared that 100 per cent of Ganjam was literate.° This was somewhat 
disproved by the External Evaluation (EE) of the TLC, which found a 
66.55 per cent level of achievement (Behera and Team 1993). 

There is unanimous consensus that declaration of 100 per cent 
literacy was one of the main reasons that the campaign lost its mo- 
mentum. This is a logical outcome though it also reveals an inad- 
equate understanding of the PL phase, which is one of consolidation. 
Moreover, it is likely that many from the neo-literate group had not 
mastered much more than writing their names, thus fulfilling the lit- 
eracy incentive (whereby rations would not be released with a mere 
thumb impression). In later years, therefore, organisations like the 
BGVS and GV actively opposed the ‘signature’ criterion as they un- 
derstood how meaningless it was on its own. 

The PLP proposal, approved by the NLM on 30-31 July 1992, 
was for a two-year duration, during which the district was to be covered 
in three phases of one year each, in 1993, 1994 and 1995 (Mathew 
1997). This was not implemented, but a revised proposal was 
submitted, probably in 1993, and the PLP was officially launched in 


5 There is considerable scepticism regarding the reliability of the official records on the 
TLC. Rather than try to gauge the true worth of the data, it was more useful to understand 
the achievements from the views of a variety of people who were involved in the 
programme. The figures used here are from the BSP (1996). 

6 Some NGOs were opposed to this type of declaration, regardless of validity, but, being 
led to believe that unless they went along with it their supplies of books and materials 
were likely to end abruptly, several took a pragmatic decision to go with the flow. 
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September 1994, two years after the TLC had been completed. During 
this time, the Gana Chetna Samitis and Gana Chetna Kendras (PLP 
centres in the villages) were supposedly active. As Mathew notes, it is 
not clear what caused these delays, nor is it specified what activities 
were undertaken during the gap between the TLC and PLP. However, 
there was a definite loss of momentum and “backsliding’ of neo-literates. 

Several events—such as floods, cyclones, issuing of voter's photo- 
identity cards, elections, and of course, the plague in Surat, from where 
many Oriya migrant workers fled in panic—competed for the atien- 
tion of the district administration at this time. The resultant shift ‘n 
attention and priority continues to this day. Also, as one BDO saic, 
the block office had neither the time nor the staffing pattern to sustair 
such a campaign, which was initially possible only because all other 
developmental work was placed on the backburner. It was also felt 
that the programme had lost its momentum and needed a fillip which 
the government, preoccupied with implementing the Mid Day Meal 
scheme, was not equipped to provide. Whereas earlier government 
schoolteachers had the main task of monitoring and supervision, from 
August 1995 onwards, the local NGOs were directed to play a more 
prominent role. The effects of this (greater NGO involvement) were 
tangible and are still visible. For instance, one outcome was the revi- 
talising of the youth clubs and their literacy interventions, as seen in 
the 75 villages where they were active (Mathew 1997). Wherever this 
trend continued, the shift in ownership of the programme showed 
positive effects, although financial control was still with the district 
administration and the BSP’? 

Not surprisingly, there were a few attempts at undermining the efforts 
of the TLC. For instance, one BDO described how the opposition ‘as 
usual’ started claiming that funds were being misappropriated. How- 
ever, several people corroborated such stories, for instance, about how 
accounts were submitted for the training of 50 volunteers (including 
their stay, food, and materials) whereas the real number would be 
much less, thus resulting in a ‘net profit’. This had several negative 
outcomes: it led to a discrepancy in the actual number of trained 
volunteer-teachers, and the combination of corruption and disinterest 
affected the momentum of the programme itself. Another criticism 


The BSP. being closely identified with the district administration, cannot really be seen 
as an ‘NGO’ although this identity is claimed as evidence of its autonomy, as it is 
registered under the Societies Act, as most NGOs are, 
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was that all other development efforts had come to a standstill. A sub- 
inspector (SI) said, while discussing the accomplishments of different 
collectors in the district: ‘That collector's main interest was in literacy. 
This one’s is in sanitation.’ TLC workers also mentioned that collectors 
feel the need to establish their own identity by emphasising different 
schemes from the ones patronised by their predecessor! 

The PLP phase officially came to a close in June 1996. The BSP 
had asked for it to be extended by another year, as the literacy activi- 
ties planned for that phase had not been completed. They had also 
submitted a detailed proposal for CE, but at the time of my field visit 
(that is, 1999), the activities of the BSP had been virtually non- 
existent for about two years. The state government would not commit 
to financial responsibility for the programme and barred the BSP from 
incurring any expenditure other than the Rs 15,000 per month re- 
quired to run the office. All they could do was to distribute the 
already-produced PL materials, consisting of a set of 89 books on 
diverse subjects. The secretary of the BSP was involved with the 
Anandmaya Shiksha or Joyful Learning Programme of the UNICEF 

Surprisingly, the BSP had an unspent balance of Rs 10 million in 
the bank, accumulating interest at the rate of Rs 1 million a year’ It 
had been suggested that this amount be used to implement the CE, or 
even to extend the PLP phase but these practical suggestions were 
vetoed. Several questions remained. Why did this amount remain 
unspent? Was it because some of the activities planned were not 
undertaken, or budgeted purchases not made; with what justification? 
This quote from a letter from an official in Ganjam to one in the NLM 
suggests that one of the possible reasons was the tendency to economise 
when the sector was a low priority sector and/or the target population 
was poor, which often went together: 


At this stage we can manage the programme without any financial 
encumbrance to the state or the centre. We do not ask for any financial 
help, We will manage things with the funds available with us. Expendi- 
ture is being incurred meticulously with a view to attaining remarkable 
results without incurring lavish expenditure. 


® This was revealed by the secretary of the BSP. However, at the follow up workshop in 
Bhubaneshwar in May 2001, the director of the SRC insisted that this amount had 
nothing to do with TLC funds, but was the fund allocated for other schemes that the 
BSP had taken up such as the Joyful Learning Programme of the UNICEF It is not 
clear what the real facts are. 
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There was only conjecture available regarding why the state govern- 
ment had dropped this programme in midstream, even though ‘total 
literacy’ was nowhere near attained. One explanation we commonly 
heard was that the state government was not satisfied with the progress 
of the TLC/PLP. However, it is also undeniable that the state govern- 
ment was experiencing incredible financial constraints and adult 
education seemed not to be a priority for those in political power. The 
initial intensity of the TLC appears to have been unsustainable. 


Participants in the TLC’ 


From all accounts, everyone involved in the TLC worked sincerely 
and with enthusiasm in the beginning. Unfortunately, this did not last 
and variations of the following statement were heard at all our meet- 
ings: ‘The first phase was good. Motivation and enthusiasm were at a 
peak and everyone worked together. After that the campaign became 
just another programme.’ In other words, the contrast between a cam- 
paign and a programme was quite obvious, and the pace and 
excitement of the former clearly appreciated. However, the long-term 
strategy, where each phase grew out of the last, was perhaps not effec- 
tively communicated to the people involved, so the change of pace 
from TLC to PL (to CE) phases was likely to be interpreted as a failure 
of the programme. The detailed account below reveals that all these 
were true to different extents. 


Learners 


To begin with, the enrolment of learners was high as per BSP state- 
ments. Data are not available separately for total non-literates and 
initial enrolment, but looking at the figures for total non-literates and 
net enrolment, several points emerge (Table 6.5). The enrolment of 
females was lower to start with and since they also dropped out at a 
higher rate, their ultimate gain was not satisfactory. This is a predict- 
able pattern in all marginalised groups for whom barriers to progress 


9 This discussion is organised according to the two broad groups, the learners and the 
staff. 
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are both tangible and intangible. While the dropout rate for males was 
44.6 per cent in urban areas and 38 per cent in rural areas, the corre- 
sponding figures for females were 55.3 per cent and 62.9 per cent 
respectively. It is obvious that the most disadvantaged group therefore 
benefited the least. 


Table 6.5 
__ Non-literate Population and their Participation in the TLC á 
Area Male Female Total 
Illiterate (9-45) Rural 274,039 423,446 697,485 
populationas Urban 33,496 51,650 85,146 
per survey Total 307,535 475,096 782,631 
Illiterate Rural 13,091 17,827 30,918 
population Urban 1,225 1,939 3,164 
not enrolled Total 14,316 19,766 34,082 
Dropout after Rural 24,094 (38) 39,302 (62.9) 63,396 (100) 
enrolment (%) Urban 3,385 (44.6) 4,197 (55.3) 7,582 (100) 
Total 27,479 (38.7) 43,499 (61.3) 70,978 (100) 
Net enrolment Rural 232,377 358,255 590,632 
in TLC Urban 19,249 29,309 48,558 
Total 251,626 377,564 39,190 
Net enrolment Rural 848 84.6 84.6 
as % of total . Urban Cyl 56.7 57.03 
illiterates Total 818 81.8 r 81.6 


Source: Adapted from BSP (1996). 


Also, surprisingly, the urban non-literates, both females and males, 
participated less than the rural, although it is interesting to see that the 
dropouts were more among the urban than the rural males. This is 
perhaps explained by the considerable variation in employment pat- 
terns in urban areas unlike rural areas which follow a predictable 
seasonal pattern of work revolving around agricultural work and re- 
lated festivals (see Table 6.6). Although the majority of the population 
is poor and has very little land, if any, there is always the possibility of 
working on other people's land for a price. For instance, in 
Laundabaunsa, one elderly man said that apart from being a wage 
labourer, he also cultivated the land belonging to the temple deity, 
paying a part of the produce as rent. 

The older age group was not able to attend classes regularly, if at 
all. This was especially true for women, and substantiates the enrolment 
and dropout figures discussed here. It also applies to older men, and 
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Table 6.6 
Annual Timetable of Activities in the Rural Areas of Ganjam district, Orissa 
Month Activity k 
June Planting vegetables, cereals, pulses 
July-August Planting continued as above, especially after heavy rains as well 
as transplanting 
September Weeding, guarding 
October Partial harvest 
November Harvesting continued 
December Harvesting completed 


January-February Any incomplete harvests (due to seasonal variations) are 
completed and harvest festivals are celebrated 

March Fields are prepared for ‘bogodo' (slash and bum cultivation) 

April-May Planting for the ‘bogodo' crop 


Source: Field visits, March-April 1999. 
Note: ‘bogodo’ = slash and burn shifting cultivation. 


relates to their age and stage of life: they have a lot of household 
responsibilities, and are harder to rouse to enthusiasm. Many were 
also embarrassed about learning alongside children and were likely to 
be more so if the volunteer-teacher was also young. For instance, in 
Sindurapur, one middle-aged man said that he was unable to attend 
the classes because the time that they were held often clashed with his 
work routine. He was also unwilling to do so owing to the embar- 
rassment at being taught by ‘children’ as young as his grandchild. This 
caused some laughter among the people present but should not be 
lightly dismissed, as it was reiterated in every area we visited as an 
obstacle. In Chhatrapur NAC, we were told that older learners felt 
very shy about sitting ‘out in the street’. 

On the other hand, an elderly couple, who had a daughter-in-law 
to look after some of the chores, said that they had alittle more time to 
attend literacy classes. This was also related to family size, which may 
explain the rural-urban differences. In Chhatrapur, people said that 
when the household was large, some were free to go for classes while 
others managed the work at home. This would obviously vary from 
one household to another because of differences in the psychology of 
the family as well as in the type of daily work patterns. For instance, in 
Mitrapur, where the main occupation was the collection and sale of 
firewood, all those who went to the forest or to the market returned 
well before sundown. The remaining waking hours available were used 
for making firewood bundles, doing household tasks as well as other 
routine activities. Naturally, the class needed to be attractive enough 
to motivate a tired person to expend more energy and concentration. 
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Younger women also found it difficult to attend literacy classes, as 
many faced definite restrictions from in-laws and husband, and were 
also likely to have infants requiring attention. The time factor was also 
important vis-a-vis gender since women and men often had different 
responsibilities, which meant that the free time available varied. Thus, 
learner groups had to be constituted taking into account the age and 
gender of the learners as well as the varying times at which they could 
attend a literacy class. This required sensitivity, understanding and co- 
ordination, which varied from area to area, volunteer to volunteer. 

In Chhatrapur NAC, the women volunteers had formed learner 
groups that they tried to keep homogeneous regarding age and gender, 
as they found that the pace and psychology of learning differed 
according to age, and women were especially at a disadvantage in 
mixed groups. A couple of neo-literates here told us: ‘We felt much 
more confident when we were just an all-women group because then 
we could ask questions without feeling shy’ and ‘Our men don't like 
us to come forward too much in public, so we felt it was better to be 
silent than to cause tension in the home’. 

In addition, in any group, the more powerful tend to take up all the 
available ‘prime’ space, whether it is physical or intellectual, which 
makes group size and composition a crucial variable. In every meeting 
we attended where the group was gender-mixed, the men arrived first, 
sat in the most comfortable spaces, talked more, and were more 
expansive. Within the men, this applied to those who were more 
educated, and more affluent. (It is possible that caste also played some 
role but I was not able to ascertain this.) Women had to be repeatedly 
encouraged—to sit, to talk, to talk at greater length, and not to leave. 

Where we could meet women’s groups, such as the Nari Sanghas 
of Dungurguda, Laundabaunsa and Nuapalli, they were more at ease 
and the difference in their confidence was visible. In Nuapalli, the 
women sat in a large circle almost as soon as they collected in the 
school building. The three or four men present were a few Yuvak 
Sangha members including an animator, and the ex-TLC block co- 
ordinator; the headmaster, and my colleague from GV, All the women 
spoke, at least during the introductions, and those who spoke too low 
and mumbled caused some mirth, but were also rapidly told off. 

Thus, there are two separate issues involved: those of logistics and 
of learner psychology, based on which the volunteers had to develop 
appropriate timetables. The participation of the learner group was a 
function of learner as well as teacher characteristics of age, gender, 
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family size and composition, and rural/urban location, singly and in 
combination. These are common findings in all TLCs. What needs to 
be highlighted here is the aspect of power relations and social dynamics 
as well as group cohesion and mobilisation. People did not feel 
comfortable or confident when they had to share space with those in 
positions of power/authority over them, such as women feeling 
constrained in the presence of men, especially husbands and fathers- 
in-law, and when the customary dynamic was upturned, such as an 
adult having to learn from a child. The aspect of shame and 
embarrassment is also relevant, as was demonstrated by the reluctance 
to sit in a public space, where they could be seen by any passerby. 
This discomfort meant that they were less able to talk, more prone to 
dropping out, and their involvement became stilted, which affected 
the learning process negatively. Although these details are usually a 
part of programme planning, they were often abandoned in dealing 
with the logistics in the field, which tended to be influenced by deadlines 
and targets, rather than learning needs. 

When this programme was derailed after an enthusiastic start, it 
was precisely in areas where it had been taken over by the local 
communities that it was most sustained. In villages where Community 
Based Organisations (CBOs) such as Yuvak Sanghas and Nari Sanghas 
were active and took on literacy work as well as other community 
action, it was ensured that the skills and knowledge were being put to 
use so that the village itself is qualitatively different today from what it 
was in 1991 (see Box 6.2). Members of a CBO (unlike those belonging 
toa GO or even an NGO) have a strong personal stake in any scheme 
or programme. The abandoning of a programme is a typical 
governmental behaviour and now is also practised by the fund-driven 
NGO, but seldom by a CBO. 

Given the unfailing success of this process, the link between literacy 
and community mobilisation, not just participation, should be built 
into the programme. At times, the literacy factor seems to get lost in 
the involvement with development activities. However, as seen in the 
villages where there were strong CBOs, even when the adults do not 
actually utilise literacy skills in daily life, their TLC experience gives 
them confidence and they are likely to ensure that their children are 
made literate through the formal schooling system. 
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Box 6.2: Community Based Organisations Work Best 


Successful community action invariably showed in group cohesiveness 
and confidence. In Laundabaunsa, the women had formed not one, 
but three Nari Sanghas, with the assistance of the local youth group: 
the Mallikeshwar Nari Sangha (formed first in 1993), the Hare Krishna 
Nari Sangha, and the Ma Satya Thakurani Nari Sangha. Initially, loans 
of Rs 50 were possible, then of Rs 500, and now loans of Rs 5,000 are 
being availed of. Most members could state some of the rules for the 
advancement of loans, and knew the amount deposited in the bank. 
One woman had taken a loan to start a provision store stocking rice, 
turmeric, chilli powder, and so on, which provided sustenance for her 
and her family, as they had no land. Another had taken a loan to 
prepare and sell ‘chana’ (chickpea) and ‘muri’ (puffed rice) snacks, 
and to start a ‘paan’ (betel leaf) shop which her husband runs. They 
took active interest in getting to know and avail of government schemes 
for their village, and had been instrumental in starting Nari Sanghas in 
the nearby villages as well. The secretary of one of the sanghas said 
that for a long time the ANM did not bother to come to their village, so 
she questioned her regarding her negligence; now she visits the village 
regularly. 

Most of the children here go to school. The men have started a 
Krishak Sangha, which includes a grain bank for material insurance 
against a lean harvest. 

Given the way in which women and men work together in this village, 
it is likely that they have been able to evolve an equitable partnership; 
if so, it is not the least of their achievements. 


staff 


The programme staff includes all those involved in the planning and 
implementation of the TLC, namely, government officials involved in 
administration, key resource persons (KRPs), MTs, block co-ordinators 
and volunteers, They were either government officials such as those 
belonging to the administration—the Indian Administrative Services 
(IAS), or the Orissa Administrative Services—or employees in the edu- 
cational system such as teachers, as well as NGO workers. 

The BSP was chaired by the collector and the office was located 
within the collectorate. The collector as leader of the campaign was 
placed in a unique role. As one of the KRPs put it, the usual role of an 
IAS officer is to be a bureaucrat, not a social leader of a people’s 
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movement. According to a scnior activist of the People’s Science Move- 
ment, having the collector as the chairperson of such a programme 
therefore created a restrictive atmosphere for people at all levels, since 
it was difficult to establish a dialogue on an equal footing.’° Person- 
ally, I found even a single visit to the collectorate revealing of the rigid 
hierarchies preserved." In general, however, it was felt that this lent 
the BSP and the TLC an automatic validity and prominence, almost 
placing the former on par with a government body, and the latter on 
par with government development projects in the district. 

This structure and programme design probably did compel the 
bureaucracy to change its style of functioning. One BDO perceived 
the government officer as placed within a specific, ‘restricted set-up’ 
whereby there is limited contact with the people, partly due to the 
burden of work but also in the interest of maintaining authority. But, 
he said, the TLC, with its informal, intense atmosphere, ‘accidentally’ 
resulted in a better rapport, so development work at the block level 
apparently became much smoother. Also, with improved literacy, 
people were better able to understand the terms and conditions of 
government schemes. 

Given that implementation of such schemes is a major responsibil- 
ity of the district and block-level officials, these are significant 
developments. However, this function worked against the TLC itself 
in specific ways. Government employees are expected to have a main 
responsibility such as education, or health, and also a range of other 
commitments that could be anything at all, ranging from census work 
to popularisation of family planning. When the Population Education 
Programme was included as a component of the TLC, everyone had 
to be trained anew and fresh material had to be taught. Thus, the 
scheme-oriented style impacted negatively on TLC gains because 
education and literacy are ongoing processes. Though targets were 
set for enrolment, achievement and so on, consolidation takes time 


1 There seems to have been a lack of awareness that the chairperson would also require 
some ongoing support and a forum where issues could be discussed. Although he was 
in constant contact with the KRPs, there was no formal acknowledgement of this need. 
1! Whenever I visited the collectorate, the driver of my vehicle would make sure that the 
collector’s car was not there, indicating that he was not ‘in’; had the collector been in, 
the driver would not have entered by the front gate but from some other, presumably 
lesser, path. For senior lecturers and others involved as KRPs, this kind of deference 
may seem extreme. For those less senior, the difference in status must be daunting 
indeed, especially given the deference to authority figures characteristic of the Indian 
psyche. 
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and continuing engagement, which seems to have been possible only 
in those areas where the TLC had become a people’s programme, 
rather than remaining a government scheme. 

A special feature of this TLC was the high proportion of government 
schoolteachers who were involved as MTs. They were trained in three 
phases of two days each. It was felt that they would be comfortable 
with the processes of educational training, planning and supervision. 
Considering the generally abysmal state of education in the state/district 
and the many complaints against these very teachers, it was not 
immediately obvious that this would work. The fate of the Village 
Education Committee (VEC) is a case in point. In a move to encourage 
community participation in schools, VECs were set up in November 
1989, These were also meant to act as a check on the teacher since a 
sabhapati had to certify that the teacher had attended the school 
regularly before the teacher's salary was released. This seemingly 
foolproof measure was bypassed in many areas.'* One problem seems 
to be that when people are not accustomed to having power for doing 
good, they may need some training for their new role. 

The MTs formed a diverse group and it was said that they found it 
difficult to reach a consensus on any issue. One problem was that the 
government teachers were accustomed to a more rigid and rule-bound 
way of functioning than those who were from NGOs. 13 At one level, 
the government system gave them a lot of authority, but perhaps they 
lacked the freedom to be innovative and creative. Moreover, from the 
few lists available, it was seen that involvement of women was low, 
for instance, only 16 of one set of 125 MTs in Chhatrapur block were 
women. This could be due to constraints on women’s mobility, and/or 


22 This was done by twisting the arm of the sabhapati or, as explained to me in several 
villages, by engineering the selection of sabhapatis who were open to a little incentive 
in exchange for a signature; some, however, were so disinterested that they did not 
even require arm-twisting or incentives. These are known strategies and have been 
written about repeatedly (e.g., Mangalagiri and Madiath 1992). Women who have 
benefited from reservation in panchayats are similarly untrained. A newly-elected woman 
sarpanch in Kalahandi district frankly pee cut from every project because this 
is what she has seen every previous sarpanch do. 

13 This tension between NGOs and government officials was often expressed. In one 
block office, the SI and others reacted with hostility to my colleague from GV, accusing 
all NGOs of misusing huge sums of foreign funding and constructing buildings to compare 
with that of a raja, while all they have is multiple responsibilities and low! Pay. FP 
hostility was partly explained when we learnt later that his son had been refused a 

at GV. 
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that they were similarly represented in the teaching community, both 
of which fit right into the development indices of the district. 

KRPs were experts from various groups, such as NGOs, adult edu- 
cation centres and colleges, as well as teachers and heads of middle 
and high schools. Their task was to assist in the preparation of m...2- 
tials at the start, train the MTs in three phases of two days each, ond 
co-ordinate the programme at the block and the panchayat lev is. 
Here too women were under-represented. In Chikiti block, only 2 out 
of 14 KRPs in one list were women, and all 16 supervisors for moni- 
toring of PLP were men. This again reflects the low participation of 
women in public life. For instance, in a listing of 16 gram panchayats 
only 10.4 per cent of the Gana Chetana Samiti (GCS) committee 
members were women. 

KRPs were trained for eight days, in three phases of four, two and 
two days. Initially, this was a highly committed group, but the members 
were often hamstrung by structural problems related to the power- 
driven style of functioning in the district office. Being senior people in 
the academic community or heads of NGOs, they were not accustomed 
to dealing with the rigid district hierarchy or official nexus. Also, as a 
very diverse group, internal co-ordination and decision making were 
poor, They lacked authority vis-à-vis the MTs, and therefore, were not 
as effective as trainers as they should have been. Moreover, as one 
trainer explained, not all KRPs were equally literate, and themselves 
lacked even the most rudimentary reading habits. During one training, 
when asked to note what they had read in the last month as a basis for 
subsequent group discussion, although all submitted long lists, these 
were almost entirely fabricated! 

The block co-ordinators had usually at least completed their 
schooling, if not graduation. Each block had about two or three co- 
ordinators, whose responsibilities included supervising and guiding 
the volunteers in their area, co-ordinating with the block office, 
maintaining registers, and compiling the monthly progress reports. Their 
work was also purely voluntary at the start, but after several years, 
they were paid a stipend of Rs 1,500 per month. They were, however, 
often economically better off than the volunteers, and had some land, 
or some other small business. For instance, one of those we met got 
some money regularly from the family land, from a cycle shop owned 
by the family, and was at the time also involved with UNICEF’s 
sanitation project. Another was also working on the sanitation project, 
had family land, and gave tuitions; he said he was satisfied with his 
total earnings of above Rs 6,000 per month. 
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As we understood from the time spent with the block co-ordinators, 
they were accustomed to keeping in touch with people in their area by 
going to the villages, and not the other way around. As members of 
Yuvak Sanghas, many were obviously still in contact with the villages 
in their area and could organise a group meeting at short notice almost 
effortlessly. They were equally comfortable in the block office where 
they were trusted with keys, files and records. 

Volunteers were students, unemployed youth, casual workers and 
retired persons. They were usually responsible for teaching about 10 
learners each. Volunteers were trained in three phases of three, two 
and two days at the panchayat level. Training was most inadequate at 
this level because the pattern of training was common in all areas, 
failing to take into account variations by caste, tribe, location and 
mother tongue, which were greatest among this group of personnel. 
Moreover, as it was not clarified that there would be no financial 
remuneration at all, volunteers kept dropping out, and new ones had 
to be recruited who were not even as adequately trained as those who 
were there from the start (Pradhan and Senapati 1993). 

According to the Action Plan, the eligibility criterion was schooling 
up to seventh standard; however, strangely enough, *... in case of SC/ 
ST communities and women, relaxation can be made up to Class V, if 
required number of volunteers with Class VII are not available.’ Low- 
ering the already minimal criteria and thus providing lower quality 
inputs for those who were at a disadvantage“ did not appear to be in 
the best interests of the latter. 

Although there was no direct financial remuneration for anyone 
involved in the TLC, most of those involved in the non-learner group 
were employed in some institution. However, the volunteer-teachers 
had no outside source of financial remuneration, though the TLC 
depended on this vast network of people to spend many hours a day 
doing the TLC work. To boost their morale, volunteers in one particular 
block were told that the best four or five would be given a cash award 
of Rs 400. When this did not come about, they felt cheated. However, 
extraordinary commitment has been shown by these volunteer- 
teachers, many of whom continue their work even today. For example, 
the literacy classes in Krishnapur village continue as before due to the 
commitment of the volunteer there, a physically challenged person. 


"*T refer here to the understanding that volunteers were enco roots ieee he 
they were most familiar with such as their own communities, so as to rhe 


rapport. 
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This is appreciated by the village which supports and helps him in 
many ways. 

Learners had conflicting views on teacher effectiveness. Some said 
that most of the volunteers, being students themselves, prioritised their 
own studies and examinations. Several people said that the best vol- 
unteer-teachers were older, such as college students and ‘unemployed 
housewives’, due to their age and greater maturity. In other cases, the 
younger volunteers were preferred as they did not have that much of 
work pressure due to their own studies, and could be more consistent 
than the older students. One may infer from this that the older student 
was a better teacher, but could not give as much time as required. The 
age of the learner also affected the optimum age of the teacher, with 
different problems arising at different ages, such as embarrassment, 
discipline and authority. This was a problem of logistics and was often 
resolved through co-operation between volunteers. 

After the pace of the TLC fell and with the passage of time, many 
volunteers were constrained by their need to simultaneously earn a 
living. Having put in so much effort and seen the often-astonishing 
results, they correctly felt they had a valuable work experience that 
should ‘count’ in the job market. They were, however, in for a 
disappointment, All the volunteers were given certificates for their efforts 
but several reports including the EER mentioned that these ‘had no 
value’ and were not ‘recognised’ when they applied anywhere for a 
job or a scheme. 

Organisational dynamics were implicated in the success of the TLC. 
As repeatedly heard, the style of functioning of the district or block 
administration is so entrenchedly bureaucratic, and the power they 
‘enjoy’ so truly enjoyed, that a people's programme like the TLC would 
be difficult for them to administer. One hopeful outcome was that 
many did find the experience invigorating and found the enforced 
closeness to the people challenging and fulfilling. However, there were 
limitations that could not be swept away by sheer enthusiasm: 
widespread corruption, the target-oriented style, the multiplicity of their 
tasks and the hierarchical and authoritarian manner of functioning. 

MTs who were government teachers came in for most criticism, 
most often for corruption and laziness. The problem seems to be that 
they were overburdened and had already worked out ways to make 
their lives easier. A teacher from a town or city who ends up in charge 
of a single-teacher school in a remote and inaccessible area has to be 
enormously committed to find job satisfaction. It is not surprising to 
hear that many teachers attend school for only about half a month to 
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start with, and then evolve ways to escape altogether, such as ‘sub- 
letting’ the job and bribing the inspector. 

When the NGOs were given a greater role, some of these drawbacks 
could be set aside. This was because accountability improved—NGOs 
customarily do not maintain the distance that government officials do, 
so they understood the people and their needs better, and people 
were not intimidated by them. When the state government dropped 
the TLC, those at the higher levels went back to their jobs and probably 
did use their experiences in diverse ways. Block co-ordinators and 
volunteers, who had anyway been working for years for almost nothing, 
were most adversely affected. Everyone we spoke to about this was 
adamant that to expect people to work with no salary was alright for a 
while, but not year after year. Now they were being encouraged to 
emulate the state government by abandoning their involvement in 
education. However, many block co-ordinators belonged to Yuvak 
Sanghas which had been instrumental in the success of the TLC in 
many areas, and continued some development work (see Box 6.3). 


Box 6.3: Collective Will, Collective Action 


In Dungurguda, one of the model villages, the people appeared to 
have decided on collective action, such as digging of a village pond, 
road construction and horticulture, long before the TLC. They availed 
of several governmentschemes such as the Indira Awas Yojana, through 
which houses were built for about 20 Harijan families, They did not 
have much land between them, not even to plant a few fruit trees, yet 
there was a cohesiveness among them that was tangible. Some 
characteristics of this village that probably contributed to the attitude of 
its inhabitants are: it is large, with more than 100 households, and is 
located on the plains, not much removed from the main highway; there 
is a proper, functional school with a school building situated right in the 
middle of the village; there has been an active youth group here for at 
least the last 12 years; and the women’s group, the Jhansi Rani Nari 
Sangha, was formed in 1997 with the assistance of the youth group, 
and both now function interdependently. It is said that after the TLC, 
the village is stronger than ever, children’s education is a priority and 
remaining gaps in education are closer to being filled. 


ad In the Shiksha Karmi scheme in Orissa (not related to a project of the same name in 
Rajasthan), in which unemployed teachers were given appointments in remote rural 
and tribal villages, they were paid only Rs 400 per month but assured absorption as 
full-time teachers after two years. Few of those appointed actually reported to work, 
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They seem to have been a most vital link in the chain: they continued 
to have a close contact with and a good understanding of the local 
people, had developed a considerable insight on the TLC and other 
such programmes, and also had a good relationship with the block 
office. They, as well as the volunteers, formed a human resource 
outcome of the TLC which should have found a place in the educational 
and development structure. Unlike the volunteers, they started when 
they were older and their choice of sector appears to have been stable 
if not permanent. 


Primers, books and language ` 


The richness of India’s linguistic diversity is unfortunately seen as a 
mere logistic burden for the educational system. In Orissa, there are 
25 mother tongues of which about 15 are spoken by 10,000 or more 
people each (Chaturvedi and Mohale 1976). About 22 per cent of the 
population of Orissa is tribal, which is much higher than the national 
average. Some of the tribal languages also have scripts, which is 
unusual (Kaimal 1992), and a bonus in terms of educational planning. 
Telugu speakers also form a sizeable number. This reality is not reflected 
in the educational system. At the primary level, 90.9 per cent of the 
schools are Oriya-medium (NCERT 1994),!°In addition, the positive 
connotations of bilingualism are possibly not widely known. For 
example, it has been found that bilingual children develop a more 
diversified structure of intelligence with more divergent, creative 


and of those who did, most stayed absent or were being ‘exploited’ by the regular 
teachers who gave them the hardest tasks, while the habitually indifferent SI looked on 
(Mangalagiri and Madiath 1992). The logic that just because people are in a desperate 
situation they will be grateful for a pittance is obviously flawed. 

16 This is a serious gap since education of all linguistic groups, but especially of tribals, is 
linked with the issue of medium of instruction and cultural identity. However, there is a 
basic lack of clarity of concepts: most people confuse medium of instruction and language 
with a subject, and mother tongue with regional language, and the concept of dialect is 
controversial (Roy 1994). In the educational context, the child and the teacher should 
be mutually intelligible, without which schooling becomes an experience of unhappiness 
and failure. This condition is often unmet even when one language is a dialect of the 
other or both speak dialects of a third language. 
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thinking.” People get integrated through an organic process of 
assimilation and accommodation, but mother tongue has a certain 
value and is never abandoned without a psychological cost. While in 
the field, it was clear that there was a distinct Telugu identity among 
the people of Telugu origin, in rural and urban areas, and though they 
used Oriya fluently, they also spoke to each other in Telugu. 

Given the linguistic diversity of Orissa and presumably Ganjam, it 
is surprising that only two types of primers were available, in Oriya 
and in Telugu; an NGO had prepared a primer in a tribal language, 
but this was used only by them, in a few villages."* The Oriya primers 
developed by the SRC were not used in Ganjam. Instead, a team of 
experts developed special primers for this district. 

Some effort was made to ensure that they were culture-specific as 
well as secular, For instance, I was told that a chapter on Tara Tarini, a 
local goddess of some significance, was omitted as the committee 
decided that this had more of a religious than cultural importance. 
However, according to the EER, the new primers were only resorted 
to due to a misunderstanding with the SRC (though the details of this 
were not explained) and a content analysis found that the primers did 
not have as much of a regional flavour as they claimed to have. District 
officials were not able to shed any light on this during our discussions.” 

The EER also outlines issues connected with the Telugu speakers 
and the Telugu primer. First, in many cases, volunteers had persuaded 
Telugu speakers to opt for Oriya primers, regardless of their real pref- 
erence. Moreover, the Telugu primer initially used was developed by 
the SRC which used the Oriya script. This was understandably unac- 
ceptable to the learners. It also had numerous mistakes, so much so 
that these primers were burnt in some areas. Then the BSP adopted 


17 This is when bilingualism is ‘additive’, and both languages are equally valued and the 
user is not motivated to give up one for the other. It has been noted that Telugu-Oriya 
bilingualism was such that people had difficulty in deciding which to claim as their 
mother tongue in the 1931 Census (Hutton 1933, in Khubchandani 1981). In the 
‘subtractive’ mode, rejection of the child’s mother tongue is likely to be related to lower 
self-esteem and a resultant retardation in educational success (Roy 1994). This obviously 


has implications for all neo-literates. 


19 At the workshop in Bhubaneshwar, it was surprising to find that the state-level officials 
leapt to the defence of the primer produced at the SRC, claiming that there was no 
need for the district primer, revealing the erosion over the decade of the principles of 


decentralisation and sensitivity to context. 
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the first two Telugu primers from Cuddappa district in Andhra Pradesh. 
These were also flawed in several ways, using a script as well as terms 
that were not familiar or appropriate for Telugu speakers in Orissa. 
Ultimately, the BSP decided not to even consider supplying the third 
primer of the series. As a result, those using Telugu primers were de- 
clared ‘literate’ after completing the first two primers. 

This raises many questions: Why were primers prepared and literacy 
classes held in only two languages? Could this inadequate provision 
of mother tongue instruction be linked to the process of ‘pedagogic 
suppression’ (Sinha, in Weiner 1991)?7°Why were local Telugu speakers 
not involved in the writing of acceptable primers? What was the 
justification for not providing Telugu speakers the complete material 
to achieve the minimum level of literacy? If an NGO could prepare a 
primer in a tribal language, why could not the BSP? Moreover, given 
that this NGO had very close links with the TLC administration and 
the collectorate, why did the NGO and the BSP not collaborate in this 
matter? 

Given that the cultivation of enjoyment in reading almost guaran- 
tees literacy of a fairly high order, and that reading for pleasure 
necessarily engages us intellectually, socially and emotionally, books 
for a neo-literate population with a wide age range have to combine 
optimum levels of both difficulty and interest if they are to be ‘success- 
ful’. The majority of the 90 odd PL. books we saw at the BSP office are 
on functional subjects with titles such as Immunisation, Sanitation, 
Childcare, Dowry Problem, Good Agriculture, and so on. The only 
‘fiction’ seemed to be mythological and historical stories. These un- 
doubtedly have their place but do not even begin to engage the 
imagination, nor is the language and style likely to appeal to the senses, 
without which it is difficult to develop a reading habit. ‘Semi-literate 
readers do not need semi-literate books. Bright, average, dull—how- 
ever one classifies the child—he is immeasurably better off with books 
that are too difficult for him than books that are too simple’ (Fader 
and McNeil, in Trelease 1979, 1982). This applies equally to adults. 


* This refers to the unconscious ways in which the dominant socio-economic classes 
control education and thereby prevent upward mobility in the underclass, such as by 
raising the standards of English and the sciences so that more children fail and dropout; 
or the dual system of schooling whereby middle and upper class children attend more 
or less well-endowed private schools; these are means by which the interests of a group, 
usually the poor, are not only not protected, but are actively undermined. Since Telugu 
speakers are a minority here, and not generally in positions of power, this could be a 
relevant explanation. 
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For consolidation of literacy and the educational achievement of 
subsequent generations, access to attractive reading materials is 
essential (see Box 6.4). Pathaghars or libraries have been set up in 
some villages, but this is nowhere near universal, nor can we be sure 
that the materials therein are being used, or that they are of adequate 
quality. In all the areas I visited, books were available, but notionally— 
they were usually kept locked in a cupboard and in too impeccable a 
condition for them to have been in much use. Innovations in the type 
of materials and their use and dissemination can have significant 
consequences. For instance, according to the workers at GV, once 
they began to post their literacy magazine to the villages, not only did 
the people begin to gather regularly to have the magazine read to 
them, and contribute their writings to the magazine and feel tremendous 
pride at seeing these in print, but previously defunct post offices in 
these areas also became functional. 


Box 6.4: A Reading Habit, a Library Movement? 


It has long been accepted that the readiness to read and write depends 
not only on intellectual development, concentration, eye-hand co- 
ordination, and so on, but also on the extent to which the environment 
of the potential reader/writer is a literate one. Studies of early readers 
and of children who respond well to initial classroom instruction indicate 
four factors present in the home environment of almost every such 
person (Trelease 1982): 


s The child is read to regularly and the parents are readers 
themselves, thus acting as models, 

e> The home contains a wide variety of printed materials like books, 
magazines, newspapers and comics. 

-o `The child has ready access to paper and pencil, which are used 
for scribbling and drawing to begit; with, which leads to the activity 
of copying of letters of the alphabet, among other things. 

* The child’s interest in reading and writing is stimulated and 

encouraged in various ways such as praising his/her efforts at 

reading and writing, taking his/her to the library often, buying 
books and writing out stories dictated by the child. These are 
obviously not present in a first generation learner's home, but 
can be partially provided through libraries and reading rooms. 
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Evaluation 


The EE was apparently conducted with the aid of the district adminis- 
tration. This immediately dilutes the aim of an ‘external’ and therefore 
objective assessment. In fact, I was told that many of those involved in 
the TLC did whatever they could to ensure that the EE team met the 
tight people, some of whom had even gone through the formal sys- 
tem and had nothing to do with the TLC! The EE used a 1 per cent 
sample and found that 66.55 per cent of the targeted non-literate group 
between the ages of 9 and 45 had been made literate according to 
NLM norms. NGOs and KRPs in the area dispute these results; their 
estimate of the success of the TLC is around 10 per cent. Though it is 
not possible to choose between these figures, a lower rather than a 
higher achievement seems likely given the present situation and the 
growth of 1.9 per cent between 1991 (Census) and 1997 (NSSO) 
referred to earlier. 

However, the EERis certainly not completely positive. While praising 
the literacy efforts in Ganjam, the EE team found some critical 
limitations. Those relating to the preparation of materials have already 
been discussed. In addition, some system-failures were reported, the 
most serious being that at several points in the process, the NLM 
guidelines were not followed. For instance, the internal evaluation 
competency schedule was not designed as per the NLM norms, with 
no questions on multiplication and division, Also, the Telugu learners 
were declared literate after completing the only two available primers. 
The report lists so many shortcomings and failings in the teaching- 
learning process, and incidents of widespread falsification of statistics, 
that it is surprising that the team did not question its own conclusions! 


Conclusions 


l begin this section with a discussion of some broad issues of develop- 
ment and education which form the context for a programme like the 
TLC. While these do require the attention of policy makers and devel- 
opment planners, it is my contention that change can be effected in 
any aspect of any area at any time: although all areas are interde- 
pendent, it is not essential that because one is subsumed under another, 
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the former can only be developed after changes in the latter. Thus, 
there is hope for the educational system, although the deadlines for 
achieving UEE/UPE or total literacy have been set and reset and are 
still far away from fulfilment (Table 6.7). The enrolment figures for 
government-provided (free)! elementary education are the basis of 
much complacency, though obviously vastly exaggerated and irrel- 
evant, given the high ‘push out’? and low completion rates. The literacy 
figures from the latest census—approximately 55 per cent for females, 
75 per cent for males and 65 per cent for all persons—are yet another 
case in point. Since most bureaucrats and politicians cannot fail to be 
aware of the real situation, perhaps they should be made accountable 
when they take recourse to false statistics. The problem should be 
rectified instead of being merely acknowledged. These unusable docu- 
ments make a mockery of the enormous resources that go into their 
production. 


Table 6.7 
Targets for Universalisation of Elementary Education (UEE) _ 

Year Document Target for UEE 
1944 Sargent Committee Report 1985 
1950 Kher Committee Report 1965 
1950 Constitution of India 1960 
1957 Educational Panel for the Planning Commission 1976 
1986 National Policy on Education: -upto age 11 — 1990 

(NPE) —upto age 14 - 1995 
2001 Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan and — upto grade 5- 2007 

Draft National Plan of Action — upto grade 8- 2010 


Source: Roy (1994, p. 121); NPE (1986); Government of India (2000a, p. 2); Govern- 
ment of India (2001, p. 22). 


Privatisation is the facile cure proffered when any government 
initiative founders, but subsidised education is essential for the poor, 
who can hardly afford the opportunity cost, leave alone the other 


costs involved in privatised educational systems. Indian expenditure 


TRA ; : fa 
on education is way below what it ought to be, with commensura 
$ igher education is constantly 


results; also, expenditure on primary and hi 
being contrasted and their relative importance debated. A country 


k a 996a and b). 

2i Education, such as it is, is actually far from free (see Tilak 1 and 

2 This term, rather than the traditional ‘dropout’, more accurately describesthe p 
and causes of children leaving school in mid-course. 
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that is still in the process of acquiring literacy must surely require both. 
The allocation to elementary education in the Eighth and Ninth Five- 
Year Plans has been 47 and 65.7 per cent respectively, while allocation 
to adult education has been low and has fallen from 8.4 per cent to 
2.5 per cent (GOI 2000b). It is to be hoped that the Tenth Plan is more 
realistic. 

Though clearly counterproductive, there is a tendency in India to 
economise in programmes that are welfare-oriented, such as the NFE 
or ICDS or childcare facilities.” The poor are left with no option other 
than crowded and ill-equipped government schools, which the affluent 
would find totally unacceptable for their children. Materials supplied 
are of low quality probably because they are also ‘low-cost’; their 
distribution and use are governed by the same logic.** The low quality 
of government-provided primary education reflects its low priority, 
and is complemented by the marginal position of children, especially 
poor children, in our society, evident in the continuing high infant 
mortality rates (IMRs) and the non-seriousness with which child-related 
schemes are regarded. One BDO in Ganjam said: 


The ICDS is a very small and relatively unimportant programme which 
can easily be merged with all block activities, Also, since it is such a 
limited programme it should take on additional responsibilities such as 
other schemes for children and females with which the block should 
not have to be bothered (emphasis added). 


This lumping together of children and females is indicative of how 
little they are valued. Moreover, as most of us know, and the BDO 
should know, the ICDS can make a critical difference to the health 
and education of children and mothers, and ICDS workers are al- 
ready underpaid and overworked. Without a real understanding of 
those who are most vulnerable and marginalised, developed through 
adequate pre- and in-service training, government officials often fail 


® We could learn from the education minister of the Maldives, who, when asked what 
he intended to do to reduce the very high unit cost of education in their country, said: 
‘We are a country of about 200 islands, so our unit cost will be high’ (statement made 
at the South-Asia Regional Ministerial Meeting, Kathmandu, 10-12 April 2001). 

* PL materials have supposedly been widely distributed but many bundles still lie 
collecting dust in different block offices, from where NGOs have a carte blanche to take 
them away by the lorry load. Books that have reached the community are often preserved 
in locked cupboards. 
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to exercise their authority so as to implement programmes in accord- 
ance with principles of social justice and equity. 

Halfway and low-cost solutions are no solution at all. On the 
contrary, more funds and better materials must be made available 
and functionaries not penalised for what are only normal breakages 
and losses of material. The logical trend should be to allocate more 
rather than less resources for welfare-oriented programmes. The first 
generation learner is at a disadvantage which is compounded at present 
by the kind of schooling available to her/him, which, especially where 
there is a large proportion of SC and ST students, is of abysmal quality. 

It was found that 30 per cent of SC children in rural areas drop out 
of school due to lack of interest in studies/further studies and 16 per 
cent more due to failure (NSSO 1989). NFE, with its stated aim of 
readying students for the formal system through a two or three year 
course condensing the usual five-year syllabus, is hardly a fitting option 
for such children. Literacy rates are lowest and literacy efforts most 
required and most difficult in precisely those areas with the least 
developed infrastructure or the human resources necessary for such a 
programme.” In the educational system, the qualifications required of 
a teacher are progressively reduced from higher to lower grades, from 
the formal to the non-formal, as is the salary, until, at the NFE or TLC 
level they reach an all-time low.” 

One of the major issues in early educational failure relates to 
language. Mother tongue education is not just the right of every 
linguistic group but also the best way to ensure retention in the early 
years. The confusion regarding the use and the study of languages 


inculcating democratic values. If children see and experience nothing but authoritarian 
modes of practice, they cannot be expected to have any other referents, nor be any 
different when given the opportunity. A related difficulty is the trend in development 
writing that is deceptively progressive, but may reveal no more than a skin-deep 


seven within the limited field of domestic work and child-rearing, but these benefits do 
not always receive adequate recognition’ (Drèze and Sen 1995: 135). The words ‘even 
and ‘limited’ seem to land the writers squarely among those they critique. 

a has also been seen that literacy efforts in regions of high literacy have a negative 
effect on interior areas that are characterised by low literacy (Saldanha 1999c): the 
chances of the latter are reduced. 

2 For instance, the teachers who supported the terminally ill high school student in 
Kolkata who wished to be allowed to write her examinations despite not having the 
requisite attendance, were demoted to teaching primary classes as a punishment. 
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and the medium of instruction, and the aims of selection of both need 
to be unravelled. The national and state-level data show that languages 
provided in school do not match their prevalence in the population. 
While research and practice support the encouragement of linguistic 
(and thereby cultural) diversity in the educational system,” it often 
happens that the language of the dominant classes is supported and 
promoted to the detriment of others. 

Given how status and remuneration are apportioned at present, it 
is not surprising that the system affects and even dictates individual 
aspirations. When government officials and NGO staff had to col- 
laborate during the TLC, they were often at loggerheads and many 
senior members of the academic community found the customary 
deference to those high in the hierarchy utterly unpalatable. Where 
corruption is rife and accountability non-existent, the quality of output 
becomes irrelevant, and even new entrants in the system get easily 
assimilated. To develop the possibility of resistance to corruption and 
ensuring accountability, legal redress should be made easy and acces- 
sible alongside the removal of unjustifiable security of employment. 

This is not to write off the efforts of the district and block officials, or 
the teachers and volunteers, Many of them were sincere and commit- 
ted and worked hard to fulfil their responsibilities. A vast network of 
trained education-activists worked with dedication and without much 
remuneration, if any, which seems not to have been appreciated given 
the way in which the little support they were receiving came to an 
abrupt end. This is not so surprising when we consider that the work- 
ing conditions for teachers in the formal system are generally bad, 
and unreasonable demands are placed on them especially in scheme 
delivery and target fulfilment. 

Besides causing overburdening and poor quality output, govern- 
ment functionaries resent being treated like a captive workforce, being 
saddled with tasks in which they have neither interest nor expertise. 
Further, the system itself is hopelessly entangled, For instance, it was 
found that in the educational administration in Orissa, there is no one 
in the structure with full responsibility for primary schools (Mai i 
and Madiath 1992). The Directorate of Elementary EAEn. a meh 
level body, controls the Inspectorate in the district, but the circle in- 
spector is an employee of the Directorate of Secondary Education. 
The Sls and Dis (district inspectors) have several genuine problems 


™ This is even more critical in the light of the growing communalism in India as it will 
contribute to a more tolerant society that is respectful of difference 
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but spending, as they do, 50 per cent of their time attending court 
cases regarding transfers and postings and 20 per cent on mandatory 
attendance of meetings relating to other development programmes in 
their area, what can they accomplish in the remaining 30 per cent? 
(ibid.). 

Given this sad state of affairs in the formal system, the non-formal 
option is resorted to. The TLC experience of Ganjam district, however, 
leaves much to be desired, and exposes the fallacy of the long-term 
viability of this ‘option’. The following evaluation is telling: ‘Even making 
allowance for PLC’s inherently subdued nature as compared to TLC, 
Ganjam PLC looks to be listless and anaemic, except in the Model 
PLC villages’ (Mathew 1997). Much need not be said here of the 
universally accepted critique of the campaign model versus a long- 
term programme in terms of pace, enthusiasm and retention. It is 
perhaps necessary to build a better tempo into all programmes while 
sensitising people to the next, quieter but equally important phase, 
but the overall trend should be one of increasing rather than decreasing 
institutionalisation. Also, some understanding of the negative effects 
of excessive ego-involvement seems necessary without which it is 
impossible for people to ‘admit’ that they have been less than 100 per 
cent successful, even in a task that is difficult by any standards. For 
instance, the collector seems to have been genuinely concerned about 
making the district literate, but the present scenario is the evidence 
that even the real gains of 10 years back were unsustainable. 

The vast scale and hierarchical structure of the TLC had two very 
negative outcomes. First, the fear of loss of control made those in 
charge overly authoritarian, which was reinforced by Placing the 
collector at its apex. Second, it was genuinely difficult to supervise. As 
one block co-ordinator put it, the programme was controlled by people 
outside the villages who were relatively far away from the ground reality: 
even if they knew and understood what was happening, they were far 
away enough to be relatively ineffective, or even to ignore problems 
that arose. The only real option was decentralisation and downsizing, 
through the involvement of the NGOs and CBOs, especially the latter, 
which has been very successful in Ganjam district. d 

A related issue is that of ownership. There isa confusion even among 
policy makers about this term: it is wrongly equated with ane 
financial responsibility. In a sector such as education (or health) 
the vast majority who are poor and assetless, the role of the state must 
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be to support through finances, expertise and training, while the 
programmes themselves can best be developed and implemented with 
the participation of the community. Without the former, the poor will 
be constrained by their situation, and without the latter, no programme 
can succeed. 

Females were similarly under-represented in the TLC among the 
programme staff (with a few exceptions). Greater representation w'ould 
have contributed to a more woman-sensitive gender perspective in 
planning and implementation, while presenting the people with much- 
needed female role models. At another level, the low visibility of women 
is even disturbing; when a programme is supposedly as ‘open’ as the 
TLC was, and given the overall feminisation of the teaching profession, 
does this indicate that the proportion of women in the formal schools 
is also low? The sub-inspectors in Berhampur indicated that this is in 
fact one of the key problems of primary schooling in Ganjam. The 
participation of females in public life, as in education, needs special 
efforts, and has to be improved. 

Looking at the formal system, it comes as no surprise that in Ganjam 
(with the highest estimated IMR in the country), the education of 
females, which is directly related to the health and education of their 
families, lags far behind that of males (Tables 6.8 and 6.9). Their 
participation as teachers follows the same trend (Table 6.10). While 
one suggestion is to deny such states or areas all developmental 
assistance other than those targeted at child welfare programmes 
(Agnihotri 1996), I would argue that the urgent need is for all the 
developments to go ahead simultaneously while instituting some kind 
of compulsion for reducing the IMR. 

The TLC experience revealed that organisational dynamics were 
as crucial to its success as individual motivation and interest. Initially, 
all the staff was enthusiastic and the pace seems to have been 
satisfactory. Over time, however, it has retained its impact in those 


Table 6.8 
_______ Enrolment in Primary Schools—-1993-94 to 1997-98 
Year Boys ACY. Girls Total 
1997-98 56,344... 45,545 101,887 
1996-97 57,576 43,847 101,423 
1995-96 53,201 39,910 93,111 
1994-95 48,060 35,808 83,868 
1993-94 46,005 337,632 79,767 


Source: Selected educational statistics from the SI, Berhampur. 
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Table 6.9 
a Enrolment in Primary Schools (SC, ST, All) 
E _ Boys Girls Total 
All categories 56,344 45,545 101,889 
sc 13,675 10,375 24,050 
ST 1,250 919 2,169 


Source: Selected educational statistics from the SI, Berhampur. 


Table 6.10 
Teacher in Primary Schools (Sexwise) 
All categories SC ST 


Male Female Total _ Male _Female __ Total Male Female Total 
1,946 596 2,542 95 22 117 10 - 10 


Source: Selected educational statistics from the SI, Berhampur. 


areas where ownership shifted to the learners and their community. 
Moreover, if we accept that it was successful only insofar as it was 
relevant, the role of CBOs and community mobilisation was essential: 
without this link, literacy was not sustainable. This is not a fresh insight, 
but until such findings become the basis of programme planning, they 
beg reiteration. Most of these areas share certain geographical, 
demographic and organisational features—they are larger, non-tribal 
villages on the plains, inhabited by 100 or more households, and have 
a social cohesiveness as evidenced in collective action. In contrast, 
tribal populations living in small settlements in the hills are negatively 
affected by their isolation in terms of extent and provision of schooling 
and medical facilities, and developmental trajectory in general. While 
the size of habitation cannot be manipulated, the physical infrastruc- 
ture—roads, public transport, communications media, and outreach 
services in general—can be improved or created. 

Ata micro level, since all the evidence points to the fact that literacy 
is valued and non-literacy viewed as a stigma, it is clear that no detail 
should be seen as trivial in the aim of retaining each potential learner. 
Extrapolating from the evidence that women benefit enormously from 
forming their own groups and having secure spaces in which they can 
meet, this process and facility is important for all marginalised groups, 
such as children, Dalits and the disabled. Even when there is a legal or 
physical provision for those on the periphery to overcome their 
isolation, lack of ‘social accessibility’ can be an obstacle (Nambissan 
1996). It would be useful for all villages to have a community hall or a 
school building where such groups can gather, whenever they need 
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to. Such a space can also be used to build up a library and reading 
room. 

The emphasis on linkages between community action/people’s or- 
ganisations and literacy is not independent of the quality of educational 
provision. Poverty is not a barrier to schooling. The NFE centre run by 
GV was an eye opener in terms of possibilities and children’s will to 
learn if given the opportunity. Literacy of a good order can be achieved 
if it is taken seriously.” That this is not always possible, even given the 
motivation, can be gauged from GV itself, where the enrolment of 
children in different centres is highly uneven, particularly in relation to 
gender (Tables 6.11 to 6.15).°°That special efforts are required to get 
more girls into school, and to get them to stay there long enough to 
get an education is universally acknowledged; translation into action 
lags far behind. 

After the TLC/PLP was frozen, many of the youth groups that were 
so effective during the TLC took up other types of projects depending 
on accessibility. Thus, the group-leaders, also ex-block co-ordinators, 
whom we met, were at the time involved in UNICEF's sanitation project 
for the construction of toilets. Such shifts seem to characterise these 
groups as brokers of development schemes, without a self-defined 
interest that would result in the development of requisite skill, knowl- 
edge and expertise. For instance, senior people in the field of adult 
education feel it is a pity that the secretary of the BSP has had to give 
up adult education and shift to children’s education, whereas the real 
issue should be whether or not the same skills are required for educa- 
tional interventions for different ages, in the non-formal versus the 
formal mode; and if different skills are needed, whether the individual 
possesses them. Finally, how far can a person (or acommunity) adapt 
to the priorities of donor agencies? 


* Since the opportunity cost for poor families is a major hindrance in their children’s 
schooling, there have been different schemes of incentives from the fiscal to the material, 
including books, food and transport (see Khadria 1996), However, even the limited 


and hold on to good staff A related issue is whether or not mediocre personnel should 
be retained; it is possible that they often do more harm than good 
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Table 6.11 


Project Villages No. of Class 1 Class 2 Class 3 Total 
covered centres Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total Boys Girs Total 
Koinpur it. G jp = WA = = 3 = 8 Ni Ni 185 
Karadasing Mw ww -= 402 i a: 9 pe = Ni Ni Ni 416 
Kerandimal 7 my O38 2 63 5 e sk 9 Nil a w mw m 
Tumba A 84: 5S M 16 1 2% Nb Ni Ne io Gop 169 
Rudhapadar Soi uie fa - = ay S = 4 o “SNe “Ge “len 
Thuamul Rampur 79 100 988 636 1624 103 81 184 19 6 25 1,110 723 1,833 
Total 156 218 1,110 719 2446 124 98 338 28 6 63 1262 823 2,847 


Project Villages No. of Class 1 Class 2 Class 3 Total 

covered centres Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total 
Koinpur -EE > o- =- 24 = = g 3 - 26 N N 327 
Karadasing 1% 5 AF F ox - 460 4 E =I $ - Ni Nil Ni 538 
Kerandimal D RBG 4a, 42 - coo = 18° $13 SR 3. Nil 3.69 955 4124 
Tumba r i ee oe en Soe eee 1 Wil 1 158 85 244 
Rudhapadar a S =~ 125 = J Ep5 = - 34 Ni Nil 204 
Thuamul Rampur 79 100 909 677 158 171 101 272 24 10 34 1,104 788 1,892 
Total 166 229 1,073 790 2,693 230. 128 538 28 l0 98 1331 928 3329 


Project Villages No. of Class 1 Class 2 Class 3 Total 
covered centres Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total Boys Girls _ Total 
Koinpur 29 29 E119 121 240 41 36 77 15 17 32 175 174 349 
Karadasing 29 29 - - Nil - = Nil - - Ni. 295 20% 492 
Kerandimal 10 10 35 49 84 22 18 40 17 5 22 74 72 146 
Tumba - 40 84 58 142 16 11 23 Nil Nil Nil 100 69 365 
Rudhapadar 36 36 - - 115 -= - 66 - - 40 Nil Nil 22} 
Thuamul Rampur 79 104 755 657 1,412 267 96 8363 76 24 100 1,098 777 1,875 
Total 183 248. 993 885 1,993 346 161 569 -108 46 194 1,742 1,389 3,248 


Table 6.14 


Project Villages No. of Class 1 Class 2 Class 3 Total 

covered centres Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total Boys _ Girls Total 
Koinpur 23 23 li 100 211 31 28 59 10 7 17 152 135 287 
Karadasing Nil 32 -= - Nil = - Nil - - Nil 330 208 538 
Kerandimal 26 26 134 98 232 53 44 97 47 30 77 234 172 406 
Tumba - 40 84 58 142 16 11 23 Nil Nil Nil 100 69 165 
Rudhapadar 36 36 - - 64 - -= 47 - - 55 Nil Nil 166 
Thuamul Rampur 69 97 643 573 1,216 267 127 394 150 40 190 1,060 740 1,800 
Total 154 254 972 829 1,865 367 210 620 207 77 339 1,876 1,324 3,362 


Source: Gram Vikas, 1999. 
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Table 6.15 

Tent Status of Non-Formal Education Centres, 1998-99 
Project Villages No, of i ate! 

ta covered centres Boys Girls Total 
Koinpur 32 32 264 279 543 
Karadasing 22 22 268 145 413 
Kerandimal 27 28 233 196 429 
Tumba 20 18 164 132 296 
Rudhapadar 37 37 236 232 468 
Thuamul Rampur 62 76 708 539 1,247 
Total = 200 213 1,873 1,523 3,396 __ 


Source: Gram Vikas, 1999. 


It is curious that even as literacy efforts in several districts in Orissa 
have been blocked by the state government after the completion of 
the PLP several other districts are just starting on the TLC adventure. 
Given the negligible 1.9 per cent growth in literacy in Orissa between 
1991 and 1997, a thorough comparative analysis of different districts 
is necessary, which is outside the scope of this study. However, one 
issue that must be faced squarely is the actual functioning of the subjects 
on the Concurrent List, which is supposed to allow for decentralisation, 
but has also led to the current stalemate. This is not so much a tussle 
between the centre and the state as a message to thousands of people, 
learners and programme staff alike that their needs and efforts, their 
lives, can be set aside indefinitely without justification. 

Given the pros and cons of different educational systems, the balance 
tilts towards good quality formal schooling. There is no comparison 
between the rushed and encapsulated skills imparted through NFE 
and ‘alternative schools’ with low-paid and untrained para-teachers, 


and the comprehensiveness and critical secondary socialisation of 


formal schooling. However, the inexorable dismantling of the formal 


government-school system, evidenced by the phenomenon of the para- 
teacher, is disguised by the use of usually positive concepts such as 
‘decentralisation’ and ‘communi participation’ (for example, see the 
Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan), which have been redefined to describe 
abandonment by the state in many different forms. This has placed 
formal schooling for the poor in an even graver quality crisis than 

before. a 
It is also debatable whether functional literacy has the positive 
outcomes on quality of life to the extent that follows from schooling 
obtained in the formal system. The links between mother's education, 
ion, especially for daughters, have been 


and child’s health and educati s, have 
found for the formal educational system. A major reduction in infant 
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and child mortality occurs when mothers are educated past the primary 
level, as well as with urban residence (Table 6.16); and, a minimum 
level of formal education and urban location are positively associated 
with reduction in fertility (Table 6.17). 

This abdication of responsibility appears to be spreading to all in- 
frastructure and should be opposed. Given the scale of underdevel- 
opment in Orissa, and the huge potential of the reading habit for 


Table 6.16 
Infant and Child Mortality by Background Characteristics _ 
Background Neonatal Post- Infant Child Under-five 
characteristics mortality neonatal mortality mortality mortality 
(NN) _ mortality  (,q,) (,9,) (sao) 
(PN) 
Residence 
Urban 40.2 44.6 84.9 17.7 101.0 
Rural 68.4 57:2 125.7 20:1 143.3 
Mother's education 
Illiterate 68.7 635 1322 248 153.6 
Middle school complete 60.0 43.9 103.9 95 112.4 
Middle school complete (44.9) (26.7) (71.5) id (87.0) 
High school and above 38.7 20.3 59.0 43 63.1 
Caste/Tribe 
Scheduled Caste (SC) 76:3 84.5 160.8 17.8 1758 
Scheduled Tribe (ST) 53.2 60.3 113.4 40.0 1488 
Other 65.7 496 115.3 12.5 128.1 
Medical maternity care? 


No antenatal or delivery care 69.4 56.4 125.8 17.8 159.8 
Either antenatal or delivery care 50.5 26.0 76.5 (40.0) 1488 
Both antenatal and delivery care (35.6) (21.1) 56.7 a (128.1) 

Total 64.2 553 1195 19.7 1369 

Source; NHFS (1995, p. 136). 

Notes: Total includes the mortality experience of all religious groups, based on fewer 
than 250 unweighted children, Surviving to the beginning of the age interval, 
and is not shown separately, 

() Based on 250-499 unweighted children Surviving to the beginning of the age 
interval. 

* Rate not shown; based on fewer than 250 unweighted children surviving to 
the beginning of the age interval, 

NN = the probability of dying in the first month of life. 

PN = the difference between infant and neonatal mortality. 

Infant mortality = the probability of dying before the first birthday. 

Child mortality = the probability of dying between the first and fifth birthday. 
Under-5 mortality = the probability of dying before the fifth birthday. 

1 Rates for the five-year period preceding the survey. Medical care is that given 
by a doctor, nurse, trained midwife, or other health professional in a hospital, 
clinic or health centre or care received at home from a health worker, 
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Table 6.17 
Fertility Rates of India and Orissa by Location and Education 
Total Urban Rural Illiterate Literate Community 


a. E c SC ST Other 
Orissa 292 253 300 317 308 259 163 368 290 28 
India 339 270 367 403 301 249 215 392 355 3.30 


Source: NFHS, Orissa, 1995, pp. 58 and 62; NFHS, India, 1993, pp. 90 and 97 
Notes: a = less than middle school complete. 

b = middle school complete. At least high school education 

¢ = high school and above. 


ensuring literacy, the establishment of libraries and reading rooms 
should be a priority. Perhaps the CLC (Community Learning Centre) 
model would be most relevant, catering as it does to the lifelong learn- 
ing needs of the entire community, Where this is not immediately pos- 
sible, other innovations should be developed, such as the GV literacy 
magazine described earlier. Many NGOs have successfully used mo- 
bile libraries, on cycles and even on camelback, to bring books to 
people in far-flung areas. These kinds of processes need to be built 
upon. Finally, unless reading materials are of the best quality and in as 
many languages as are spoken in the area, they will not generate 
enough interest to motivate the learners for literacy, or consolidation 
thereof; quality should not be sacrificed for economy. Development of 
fiction is a prime need: people are likely to soon tire of informative 
material on agriculture, dowry, health or sanitation. 

Finally, an undoubted achievement of the TLC is that it has spread 
the message of literacy and education—it cannot be said now, as it 
used to be up till the eighties, that parents have to be motivated to 
understand the value of education for their children. Even the very 
poor are able to ignore the opportunity costs relating to their children’s 
education when a convincing educational facility of good quality is 
available.*! 

However, it is not as clear whether such a need is as universally 
perceived by the parents for themselves. The state has therefore a 
double duty of fulfilling the demand for children’s education that has 
been so successfully generated by the TLC by providing formal 
schooling of good quality, and of simultaneously making good its 
unfulfilled commitment to the adult non-literate population. 


31 This constitutes a groundswell that even legislature has been unable to ignore, as 
seen in the recent passing of the 93rd Constitution Amendment Bill. Setting aside the 
difficulties relating to the concept of compulsion, it remains to be seen how the already 
crippled government school system responds to this curious development. 
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Appendix 6A 


Places and organisations visited and people met 
during the study 


Village/town Block Community/ies Occupations 


Bania Mari Kukuda- Tribal Firewood, ag.; ag. labour 
Khandi MFP; etc. 
Mitrapur M Tribal Bogodo, ag. 
firewood, MFP 
Sindurapur pd Tribal Firewood, bogodo, MFP 
ag. etc. 


Dungurguda  Patrapur Mixed castes Ag.; ag. labour; firewood 
(Andhra) migrant labour (Surat) 


Krishnapur Chikiti Mixed castes Ag.; ag. labour 
(Oriya) 
Laundabaunsa Chhatrapur Mixed castes Ag.; ag. labour; shops; 
(Oriya) piece work; cattle, goats, 
poultry 
Nuapalli æ Mixed castes  Ag.; ag. labour; shops; 
(Oriya) piece work; cattle, goats, 
poultry 
Komapalli ft Mixed castes _ NA (visited to make 
(Oriya) contacts and see mela put 
on for UNICEF officials 


from Bbsr. and USA, not 
a for data collection) 


—  PersonlÖrganistion 7] Me EER Poe. 


Gram Vikas Mohuda 
Govind Panda Berhampur 
Hayagriba Tripathi; G. Janaki Rao/ 

Bhanja Saksharta Parishad (BSP) Chhatrapur 
Kumud Mohanty/Block Co-ordinator, TLC Patrapur 
Manoj Kumar Pady/Block Co-ordinator, TLC Chikiti 
Seemanchal Panda/Block Co-ordinator, TLC Chhatrapur 
Priyamvada Patnaik/DSWO Chhatrapur 
Sl Chhatrapur 
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BDO Chikiti 
BDO Patrapur 
Lower Income Peoples Involvement 

for Community Action (LIPICA) Berhampur 
Orissa Voluntary Health Association (OVHA) Bhubaneshwar 
Binaya Krushna Pattanayak; Subrat 

Rout/Bharat Gyan Vigyan Samiti(BGVS) Bhubaneshwar 
Lalitha Patnaik/UNICEF Bhubaneshwar 
Nikhil Patnaik/Srujanika Bhubaneshwar 
Rashmi Patnaik/Shikhya Sandhan Bhubaneshwar 
GV tribal school Kankia 
D.C. Sethy/Executive Officer Chhatrapur NAC 
Women’s groups-2 Chhatrapur NAC 
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Total Literacy Campaign and its links with 
basic education: Dumka, Jharkhand! 


Srujana Kanjula 


Introduction 


The TLC for adult literacy in the district of Dumka in Bihar was con- 
ducted between August 1993 and January 1995, This was followed 
by the PLC, conducted between April 1995 and March 1997. The CE 
Programme was initiated in early 1999. The present study takes stock 
of women’s learning, generated through the process of the TLC in 
Dumka. It also explores the links of adult literacy with basic educa- 
tion. 

The study looks into issues relating to the literacy campaign like the 
historical and contextual dimensions, the structural innovations espe- 
cially at the local level, the role of the district collectors and changes in 
leadership patterns, It also examines the language and content of the 
primers, the training methodology, its effectiveness and the gaps in 
implementation, the retention of literacy skills by the learners, literacy 
plus activities and outcomes, current status of the volunteers, new 
forms of organisations or movements, and the creation of a learning 
environment. Further, the study raises a number of questions relating 
to the campaign approach, the collector-centred model, volunteerism, 
linkages with development, and the Sustainability of literacy move- 
ments. 


* When the study was conducted in 1999, Dumka was part of Bihar. After the state of 
Jharkhand was formed in 2000, Dumka fell within it. 
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The district 


The district of Dumka came into being in 1986, when the larger district 
of Santal Parganas was divided into four smaller ones. It is governed 
by the Santal Pargana Tenancy Act, which makes most of the land 
non-transferable. Historically known as Damin-i-koh (area skirting the 
hills), Dumka has a natural setting in the Rajmahal hills. The socio- 
economic data of the district is presented in Table 7.1. It can be seen 
that the literacy rates have gone up considerably, though the gaps 
between male and female and between urban and rural literacy remain 


a matter of concern. 


Table 7.1 
Socio-economic Profile of Dumka, 1991 and 2001 
S. no. Characteristics 1999 2001 
Dumka Jharkhand 
1. . Area (sq. km) 6,212 5,000 79,714 
2. Population 1,500,000 1,754,000 26,900,000 
3. Sex ratio 955 961 941 
4. Density of population 242 282 338 
5. . Urbanisation 6.1 152 towns 
6. Percentage of 
(a) Scheduled Castes (SCs) 7.0 -= - 
(b) Scheduled Tribes (STs) 41.5 - - 
7. Work participation ratio 36.0 - -= 
8. Percentage of area under 
(a) Cultivation 31.7 - 
(b) Forest 113 - 
9. Literacy rates 
(a) Male 49.3 63,28 67.94 
(b) Female 17.9 32.68 39,38 
(c) Rural 315 45.96 46.26 
(d) Urban 18 80.46 79.86 
(e) Overall 34.0 48.31 54.13 


Source: Prabhat P Ghosh (1997), ‘Impact of Adult Literacy on Development—A Case 
Study in Dumka’, Patna: ADRI; GOI (2001), Census of India, 2001, Provisional 


Population Totals. 


The economy of the district is dependent on agriculture. Mostly 
rain-fed, the agriculture is characterised by outmoded technology. Itis 
mono-crop and the yield per acre is very low. Animal husbandry as a 
subsidiary activity is also limited, as grazing lands are rare in the hilly 
terrain. Due to the subsistence nature of the economy and lack of 
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industries, the level of unemploymentis very high. Consequently, there 
is a high incidence of migration both within and outside the district. 
The district also suffers from infrastructural bottlenecks like poor road 
and rail networks, poor electricity and communication systems and 
lack of facilities for education, health and other development initiatives. 
The district, however, has a rich historical and cultural heritage. 

Dumka district has now been declared the sub-capital of the 
Jharkhand state, newly formed in November 2000. Historically, it took 
leadership in the struggle of the tribal people against exploitation and 
dispossession from their life-supporting resources, namely, land, water 
and forests. The Santal Hul (Rebellion) of 1855—a movement against 
land grabbing and economic exploitation by rapacious moneylenders 
and zamindars (rent collectors), corrupt police and inaccessible justice 
and bureaucratic redressal—is acknowledged as the beginning of the 
Jharkhand movement. In many ways, its basic principles continued to 
motivate the autonomy movement in the Jharkhand region of Bihar— 
a protest against neglect and internal colonialism.2 While dispossession 
from employment in the secondary and tertiary sectors was the focus 
of the movement in the Chhota Nagpur plateau (Sengupta 1982), 
Dumka continued to lead the agrarian struggle even in recent years, 
having as it does more than 85 per cent of its population dependent 
on land and agriculture for their livelihood. 

A subsistence agricultural economy, smaller villages and a sizeable 
tribal population (mostly Santals) are the three important characteris- 
tics that determine the social structure of the district. The SCs and STs 
constitute nearly half of the population. Such a large tribal population 
has resulted in the growth of a relatively healthy sex ratio and higher 
work participation among the females, implying greater gender equal- 
ity. Besides, the tribal communities are cohesive social units when 
compared to the non-tribal communities, and a smaller size of the 
villages further enhances the cohesive nature. Development pro- 
grammes for tribal populations are helped by the concentration of 
their population. 


? The literacy rate for Dumka (1991 Census) at 26.97 per cent was more than 7 per- 
centage points below the average for Bihar at 34.02 per cent. This was even lower for 
the ST population at 22.4 per cent (34.84 male and 9.59 female). These figures have 
improved over the decade, with an overall literacy in Dumka of 48.31 compared to 
54.13 for Jharkhand. Moreover, the Santals were virtually absent in the trade and 
services sectors as the low numbers of STs with higher education and professional 
degrees have led to a consequent under-representation in skilled and managerial 
employment; this is unlikely to have changed much. 
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Methodology 


The study was undertaken in January 1999 and the field visits were 
conducted in the months of April and May 1999. The research 
methodology was participatory, reflecting people’s views, experiences 
and ideas. Both primary and secondary data were collected. While 
the secondary data was collected through a literature survey of the 
existing documents, media reports, films and documentaries on the 
subject, the primary data was obtained through interviews, FGDs, 
community meetings, case studies, surveys, and so on. In three blocks, 
Participatory Rural Appraisal (PRA) techniques were used. 

The target villages were selected after studying the social, economic, 
cultural and educational profile of the district as well as discussions 
and planning meetings with the team members of the ZSS. Out of the 
14 blocks (Appendix Table 7A), three blocks, namely Gopikandar, 
Shikaripara and Dumka were identified and three villages in each block 
were visited (Appendix Il). The sample chosen is representative of the 
district covering Santali, Paharia and Bengali-speaking areas. 

The target groups were learners, volunteers, trainers, resource per- 
sons, district collectors, other district officials, directors and members 
of the SRCs, CECs, and the NGOs. The Dumka jail, educational insti- 
tutions, members and leaders of women's groups, literacy activists 
and the community as a whole were also roped in. 

As the focus was on women, a district level Jaago Behena (JB) 
meeting was conducted on 5 May 1999, in which the JB representa- 
tives of all the 14 blocks participated and shared their ideas and expe- 
tiences. Presentations made by representatives of each block were 
followed by group discussions. Similarly, data on specific topics was 
collected from specific people through extensive interviews and group 
discussions. Thus, the data on the cultural competitions was collected 
from both the organisers and the participants. Data on the volunteers 
was collected from the VTs, MTs, and KRPs, and similar data on the 
implementation of the programme was collected from the ZSS mem- 
bers, district collectors, learners and the community. 

Finally, the draft report was presented to the people of Dumka for 
feedback and discussions in a couple of district-level workshops. The 
report was finalised after incorporating the issues that emerged during 
these workshops, the specific outcomes of which are integrated in the 


conclusion. 
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The TLC programme 


With the launching of the National Education Programme (NEP) in 
October 1978, 970 NFE centres started operating in the district, but 
they failed to make any impact on the literacy situation there. In 1990- 
91, the government sanctioned a scheme for SCs and STs to dig 40,000 
irrigation wells. As there was no direct linkage of these people with the 
district administration, the moneylenders not only identified the peo- 
ple for the scheme but also helped in providing the needed guarantee. 
In return, they took money from these people. The then deputy com- 
missioner (DC), Sudhir Kumar, launched a movement called Jal Hai 
Jaan Hai (water is life) to eliminate these moneylenders and encour- 
age people's participation, In this context, a literacy drive was started 
with the help of a local cultural team. The cultural team played an 
important role in spreading awareness and also in motivating the peo- 
ple to become literate, They explained the ugly process of exploitation 
as well as the importance and benefits of literacy. A conducive envi- 
ronment was in the process of being created when the DC was 
transferred. The next DC, who took over in 1992, shifted the focus to 
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never reached the poor or those for whom they were meant. Corruption 
was rampant. Because the tribals were too innocent, ignorant and 
illiterate, they have always been exploited. Moreover, the presence of 
the NGOs in the district was negligible and their role ineffective. 


When the TLC was introduced, the political parties generously extended 
their support as they saw it as a platform for mobilising political support. 
Political leaders started speaking the language of the literacy workers, 
and emphasised that literacy is important for development. The 
Congress party and the Laloo Prasad Yadav government extended 
their support right from the beginning. The Bihar education minister 
visited Dumka, went into the villages and motivated people. The only 
political party that did not get much involved was the BJP. According 
to a ZSS committee member, 


I do not know what grudge they had against literacy. They never 
attended our meetings, nor shared our platform. And if at all they 
attended any meeting, they only criticised. There was no resistance 
though. And their attitude did not affect the literacy campaign in any 
way. 


Institutional arrangements 


Management structure 


The TLC was conducted under the guidance of the ZSS. The then 
DC, who was also the chairman of the eh esep doe a 
shaping and taking the programme forward. The con a 
pia ane Eeki (government, ZSS and NGOs), and in Dumka, 
the third leg of the TLC—the voluntary sector—was very weak. The 
only solution was either to create NGOs or start the programme with 
what was available, namely, the district-level government employees, 
and the second option was chosen. The TLC was implemented with 
the help of the district machinery. According to Singh, In TLC, 
volunteerism is required but not necessarily voluntary organisations. 
The district machinery comprised all the government employees who 
were all locals. I had no option but to depend on them.’ One impor- 
tant advantage of the district machinery was that it had an outreach to 
people. In fact, it formed the link between the government and the 
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people. It may have been corrupt or inefficient, but the TLC was an 
opportunity to motivate these people for a good cause. 

When the TLC took off, there were existing government committees 
but no representation of SCs, STs or women. Though there was a 
certain percentage of reservation for them, it was not implemented. In 
Dumka, parallel structures to the government were created. One was 
the Saksharta Samiti, and the other was the ‘all women literacy 
committee’ called Jaago Behena (Table 7.2). 


Table 7.2 
TLC Management Structure 
Government ZSS Jaago Behena 
DC DC DC 
DEO Secretary President (district), secretary, treasurer 
BEO Block co-ordinators President (block), secretary, treasurer 


VEO Panchayat co-ordinators President (panchayat), secretary, treasurer 


In both these structures, the members were the literacy volunteers. 
Initially, the most active of the lot were nominated to these posts by 
the ZSS team. Later, as there was competition among them, elections 
were held for each of the posts. When the TLC was introduced, the 
panchayati raj institutions (PRIs) were in practice and, therefore, had 
to be represented. But with the abolition of the PRIs in 1995, there 
was a change in the TLC structure as is illustrated in Table 7.3. 


Table 7.3 
TLC Structure after the Abolition of the Panchayati Raj, 1995 
Government ZSS (No election) Jaago Behena 
District DC/DDC DC (Chairman) DC (Chairman) 
Secretary Vice President 
Joint secretary Secretary 
Core team Joint secretary 
Executive Treasurer 
committee Members 
District executive 
committee 
Block BDO (whoever was Block co-ordinator President 
active was attached Secretary 
to the literacy Treasurer 
programme) 
Panchayat Panchayat sevak Panchayat co-ordinator President 
(village level Secretary 
worker) Treasurer 


Village __Schoolteacher_____Karnankit VT Members 
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According to the DC and the ZSS team, the management structure 
was kept open as nobody's position was permanent and each had to 
earn their place. This resulted in the change of leadership. At the time 
of the study, neo-literates like Nago Devi of Jamtara block and Basanti 
of Dumka block were in top positions. Mobility in leadership was 
possible through a healthy competition and people held deserving 
positions. 


Mechanism for information dissemination 


The DC had the information as well as control over it. Holding of 
information and passing it on in a fashion which suited the officialdom 
paved the way for corruption and exploitation of the poor. The DC 
decided to break such a system after realising that effective information 
dissemination was crucial. The letters that the DC sent to the BDO 
were also sent to the Block Saksharta Samiti as well as the Jaago 
Behena Committee. Consequently, everybody had the information. 
In the TLC, apart from the literacy information, wide dissemination of 
information from the district in all areas of activity created transparency. 
This led to tremendous increase in their level of awareness, and people 
had information about everything happening in the district. They were, 
therefore, in a position to demand and fight for their rights. 


Decision making 


Initially, decision making used to be top down but as people became 
aware, they began to be involved in the process, more so when money 
was involved and people were informed. In the TLC, the media was 
involved in the programme from the very beginning. It was a very 
practical strategy. Decisions were openly published and debated. The 
DC even admitted that in the latter part of his stay, most of his decisions 


were challenged and sometimes withdrawn. 
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Implementation of the TLC 


Mobilisation 


Mobilisation was undertaken at different levels as a variety of people 
(the learners, volunteers, district officials and government employees) 
were involved. Different strategies were used to mobilise different peo- 
ple. A few activities were undertaken to create a conducive environment 
for literacy. One of the most important and interesting activities un- 
dertaken in the district was the holding of cultural competitions at 
various levels. In the competitions held in March 1994, a total number 
of 4,105 village cultural teams, 846 panchayat cultural teams, 42 block 
cultural teams and five district cultural teams participated. 

First, competitions were held between all the tolas and a team was 
selected from amongst them. As there are 4,105 villages in Dumka, 
that many village cultural teams were formed. In a competition held 
between these 4,105 teams, the three cultural teams placed first, sec- 
ond and third were sent for a competition to be held at the panchayat 
level. Here, a total of 846 cultural teams were selected, as there were 
282 panchayats in Dumka. The competition then moved on to the 
next level—the block level. Competitions between all the aforemen- 
tioned panchayat cultural teams were held and the best three were 
selected to represent the block level teams. As there were 14 blocks in 
Dumka, the total number of teams so formed was 42. And finally, at 
the district level, competitions were held between these 42 to choose 
the best three that were the winners of the competition at the district 
level. As two teams got equal marks, a total of five teams became the 
district-level cultural teams. 

All these competitions were held within a month’s time and the 
process itself was an environment-building exercise. There was greater 
women’s participation and there were a few all-women cultural teams. 
The majority, however, were mixed cultural teams. The cultural pro- 
grammes consisted mainly of folk and tribal songs and dances, with 
Santali, Bengali and Hindi being the mediums of communication. 
The themes of these programmes were centred on literacy. At each 
level, there was a judgement committee consisting of local people, 
both women and men. For the panchayat and the block levels, bank 
employees and other government officials were part of this commit- 
tee. They helped in the arrangements and in raising funds for prizes. 
The banks donated money as they have funds for such purposes. The 
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prizes were bought with local contributions, both in cash and kind. At 
the district level, business people contributed money for the prizes. 
The people managed the entire process. 

The impact of this exercise was tremendous. First of all, the com- 
munity feeling was enhanced. For instance, at the village level, the 
cultural team selected would compete with other village-level teams 
at the panchayat level. The people of the villages took it as a matter of 
pride and collected money to buy dresses and equipment for their 
village team. There was a sense of competition as well as participa- 
tion. As all the teams got prizes at one level or the other, all of them 
were satisfied. And they got recognition too. All the teams selected 
became kalajathas, which took an active part in the environment-build- 
ing activities. All this instilled confidence in people and most 
importantly, people’s talents and creativity were . There 
was a healthy sense of competition and community feeling. These 
cultural competitions took place simultaneously in all the blocks and a 
festive atmosphere was created all over the district. The district TLC 
committee of the ZSS, Dumka, facilitated these competitions. All these 
teams exist even today. 

The district TLC committee of the ZSS also organised street play 
competitions. The cultural competitions inspired the ZSS to take up 
similar activities. There were sports competitions like football and 
kabaddi, which were held for both men and women. For rural women, 
innovative sports like walking with a pot filled with water on their 
heads were held. There were health melas conducted to spread 
awareness on health. Saplings of fruit trees were distributed to the 
mothers who gave birth to girl children. Mahila Samriddhi Yojana 
(MSY) camps were held where all the officials like block-level officers, 
postmaster, literacy activists, and so on were present and post office 
accounts were opened on the spot for women. 

On 20 January 1995, a3 km long human chain was formed. Cycle 
rallies were held. Meetings at community level were organised to de- 
bate and discuss various issues. The district kalajathas went to all the 
panchayats and presented their cultural programmes. This went on 
for three months. In Masalia, Bd was formed to reach the remote and 
inaccessible villages. The local NGOs too organised their own pro- 
grammes to motivate people to become literate. Information about 
funds for development and various government schemes was dissemi- 
nated at all levels. Involvement of the government machinery at each 
level bridged the gap between the people and the government ma- 
chinery. Facts and functions relating to government were demystified, 
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which helped people change their negative impressions about the 
government. 


Formation of Balidani Jatha, Masalia Block 


The BJ was formed on 8 July 1994 in Masalia block of Dumka district. 
There was a meeting at the block level where the idea was shared and 
people volunteered to become members. It was the brainchild of A.K. 
Singh, the then DC. The BJ was initiated with the idea that they would 
camp in remote villages of the blocks until a VT was ready to initiate a 
literacy centre there. The villagers took care of the VT’s food and accom- 
modation. They wore red uniforms to be conspicuous and carried on 
their cultural activities in the local languages like Santali and Bengali. 

At present, the total strength of BJ in Masalia block is 50. There are 
40 males out of whom 34 are Bengalis and 6 are adivasis. Similarly, 
out of the 10 females, 6 are Bengalis and 4 are adivasis. There is not 
a single SC member. On the education front, around 90 per cent hold 
Bachelor degrees while the rest have at least passed the 10th standard. 
The district administration has deputed two male schoolteachers to 
the campaign and the rest are associated with the literacy movement 
as panchayat co-ordinators, VTs, MTs and members of Jaago Behena. 
All the members receive economic support from their families. Only 
those who could afford to spare time became members. 
Pas. members were divided into two cultural teams—Group A and 

up B. Each team consisted of 15-20 people comprising both males 

and females, The ZSS sent KRPs to monitor the teams and also helped 
in identifying the areas. Support was received from the block literacy 
committees. There was a lot of demand for the BJ in the block. These 
teams carried out their activities through songs, street plays, dance 
and other forms of folk art. The themes centred on literacy, environ- 
ment, gender equity, local social and economic problems such as 
alcoholism, activities of Jaago Behena, and so on. As the literacy cam- 
paign progressed, the themes changed with changing times and new 
developments. 

The BJ was not just confined to cultural programmes. The members 
got involved with the people's lives and their problems, According to 
Narayana, a BJ leader: 


We had to win the hearts of the village people and we cannot {sic.] do 
it by merely entertaining them. We had to share their problems and 
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help solve them. The cultural programmes were held during the evenings 
and the night. During the daytime, we went to the fields and interacted 
with the people and motivated them to become literate. We became 
one with them by sharing their homes and their food. 


During the TLC campaign, environment building was carried on be- 
tween July 1994 and March 1995. The BJ was most active at that 
time. The members did not receive any training. They used local knowl- 
edge and wrote their own songs and scripts. The BJ helped in initiat- 
ing literacy centres. It went to other blocks as well. During the PLC 
stage, the rigour decreased with the demand, but the BJ was still rel- 
evant and there were villages which needed it. BJ got involved in the 
Kurpi Andolan and took an active part in operationalising govern- 
ment schemes and programmes. In 1997, it promoted the School Dela 
Campaign, which motivated children to go to school. Later, it was 
involved with the DPEP in other blocks too. Presently, it is involved 
with the CE programme. The BJ is still alive and active. Initially, the 
need and demand was more but now it is substantially reduced. It 
does not, however, have any clear-cut future strategies. 

Being a part of the BJ had a tremendous impact on the members. 
As most of them were unemployed, involvement with the BJ gave 
them an opportunity to utilise their time for a good cause. They were 
given self-respect and recognition and enjoyed proximity with the DC 
and other district-level officials. Their awareness increased in the 
process. There was an increase in their mobility and confidence, 
especially for the women members. They did face a few problems 
initially but they reported that all of them received co-operation from 
their families. 

The impact on the people was remarkable. For the first time, the 
villagers saw other women who were bold and confident and it inspired 
them to join the literacy movement. People became more aware 
regarding health. In remote villages where not a single person was 
educated, VTs were trained and as a result, literacy centres could be 
initiated and many more became literate. 

The BJ inspired the volunteers and people of the other blocks and 
many similar groups came up with different names and different col- 
oured uniforms, In Jama block, Toofani Jatha came into being with 
saffron for its uniform. Similarly in Kundahit, Shahidi Jatha with yel- 
low, in Shikaripara, Jungle Jatha with green and in Nala, Baavul Jatha 
with orange came into being. 
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Meetings convened by the DC 


First of all, a public meeting was conducted where people of the entire 
district were invited to participate. The TLC was officially flagged off 
and the details of the campaign were shared. The DC convened 
separate meetings with various sections of the people within the district 
including the district officials, government employees, schoolteachers, 
politicians and the NGOs. The purpose of these meetings was to brief 
them about the campaign and its objectives, as well as to request 
them to nominate one person to the ZSS committee to form the ZSS 
core member committee. Similarly an executive committee of the TLC 
was also formed. 

The DC also got various sections of the society involved. For 
instance, he involved the PDS (public distribution system for distribution 
of rations) workers who were present in each village. These people 
coined the best slogan on literacy: ‘Patta Patta Akshar Hoga/Dumka 
Zila Sakshar Hoga’ (Every leaf will be lettered/Dumka district will be 
literate). 

Moreover, they came up with the idea of giving rations to only 
those who could sign their names, Similarly, the DC had a separate 
meeting with all the non-gazetted employees and motivated them to 
volunteer. According to the district secretary of the Employees’ Union: 


First of all, we developed our own kalajatha team and we contributed 
alotduring the environment building stage. We discussed literacy-related 
issues in all our meetings and developed our own slogan: Saksharta ka 
deep jalao/Shoshan mukt samaj banao {Light the lamp of literacy/create 
an oppression-free society], Our vehicles carried literacy slogans and 
messages. We helped in the process of monitoring and evaluation. We 
took part in all rallies and meetings. The schoolteachers were mobilised 
through meetings and discussions and they in turn got their students 
and their parents involved in the campaign. 


The DC’s commitment to the cause inspired many. In reply to a re- 
sentful letter that it was useless to have a rally in the town when the 
actual illiterates were in the villages, he said that neither the campaign 
nor the rally was just for the illiterates, The rally was held to motivate 
the literates to come out and help the illiterates. This impressed the 
letter-writer so much that he decided to join the campaign as a KRP. 
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Community meetings 


The ZSS members and literacy volunteers in all the villages of all the 
blocks held community meetings. The process of motivating the peo- 
ple was interesting. Their practical problems were discussed, elaborat- 
ing how these problems could be solved if they learnt to read and 
write. Awareness was spread about the government funds and vari- 
ous government schemes that were available in their district/block/ 
panchayat/village for development. The community was not aware of 
the amount of money allotted to each block since the BDO or the 
mukhiya had not told them. So, it was for the first time that they came 
to know about it, People were also told how the funds had been mis- 
used and misappropriated. They were motivated by the idea that 
through literacy they would know more and that they could solve their 
problems. People felt that literacy workers made them aware about 
funds, schemes and so on, and thus developed trust and confidence 
in them and joined the campaign. 


Training 


The volunteers for the campaign were identified in the process of 
environment building. They can be divided into three categories—the 
KRPs, the MTs; and the VTs or instructors. According to the ZSS records, 
there were 117 KRPs, 2,056 MTs and 41,120 VTs distributed over the 
district, The most important of them were the instructors who ran the 
literacy centres. These VTs were locals and they either volunteered on 
their own or were nominated by the village schoolteachers. In a group 
discussion with all the VTs of Gopikandar block, some of the VTs said 
that they were nominated without their consent. They received a letter 
asking them to attend the training. The educational qualification of 
the VTs varied from the 7th standard to the 10th standard. Most of 
them were ‘non-matric’, a term used by the people of Dumka to mean 
that they had not passed the secondary school examinations. The Vis 
received training from the MTs whose educational qualification was 
matriculation and above. The KRPs, who were mostly schoolteachers, 
trained the MTs. These KRPs received their training from BGVS or the 
SRC, Patna. Thus, the chain of training was from KRPs to MTs, MTs to 
VTs and finally from VTs to the learners. 

The VTs and MTs were mostly unemployed youth of the villages 
who had some education, though the MTs had a better educational 
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background. The KRPs were teachers employed in the local school or 
college. Government officials also became volunteers especially at the 
MT and the KRP levels, Table 7.4 reflects the occupational and gender 
breakdown of the literacy volunteers during the three phases of training. 
It clearly shows that the bulk of KRPs and MTs were schoolteachers, 
educated unemployed and a few government officials. Though male 
volunteers are more in number, it should be noted that the female 
volunteers are represented at all the levels and their numbers are 
evidence of substantial female Participation in the literacy campaign. 


Table 7.4 


a. 3 officers 
KRP ai 
Phase 1 76 16 92 48 25 14 5 
Phase 2 82 20 102 57 27 12 6 
Phase 3 
MT 
Phasel 1,585 474 2,059 1,054 859 114 32 
Phase2 1,597 409 2,006 1,047 799 157 3 
Phase3 1,649 407 2,056 964 934 122 36 
VT 


Phase 1 29,840 7,229 37,069 
Phase 2 28,469 6,673 35,142 
Phase 329,071 6,887 35,958 


Source: ZSS Office, Dumka. 


Trainers’ module 


The training modules were developed as per the NLM guidelines and 
the content was predetermined, The people of Dumka (the DC, the 
ZSS, the volunteers or the learners) were not involved. The training 
methodology was lecturing coupled with participatory techniques. The 
duration for each phase was four to five days on an average and the 
training was uniform for everybody at all levels. The training was 
imparted in three phases. 
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Effectiveness of the training 


The effectiveness of the training depended on the trainers. Generally, 
at the topmost level, the training was good. According to a school- 
teacher who received the KRP training, ‘I received training from BGVS, 
Patna. It was for four days and I enjoyed it immensely.’ The standard 
of the training reduced at the lower levels. According to Singh, ‘The 
problem with the training is that if five KRPs are bad, it will lead to 50 
bad MTs and 500 bad VTs and thousands of bad learners. There is a 
great scope for quality deterioration.’ Moreover, at the bottom level 
especially, the VTs were neither prepared nor clear about their roles 
and responsibilities. Most of them were under the illusion that they 
would benefit economically. However, once they attended the train- 
ing, they enjoyed it. In a group discussion, the VIs complained that 
their training was not followed up. 

The positive and negative aspects of the training transpired clearly 
in a group discussion with the Jaago Behena members of Gopikandar 
block who attended the MT trainings and conducted VT training. The 
positive aspects were that the training served as a platform where 
people from different villages of the block met and shared experiences 
and ideas, It motivated them to develop some responsibility towards 
the illiterates of their regions and provided them with a lot of informa- 
tion. They learnt many new things about the campaign and their role 
in it. 

On the negative side, the time allotted was not sufficient. There 
were differences in the learning levels as there were differences in their 
educational backgrounds. Some could not cope with the training and 
dropped out, Language was a problem as not all were comfortable 
with Hindi, Convincing the VTs about literacy was difficult, and many 
were disappointed when it was clarified during the training that they 
would not get any monetary compensation. 


Running of literacy centres 


During the TLC, the VTs were responsible for running the literacy 
classes. Each VT had around 10 learners under him/her. The literacy 
* Based on a personal interview. 
* Based on a personal interview. 
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centre was often the home of the VT, and in some cases, a common 
place in the village. The learners and the VT decided on the venue. 
The ZSS only provided the VTs with the primers and more often than 
not they had to bear the other expenses themselves. The classes were 
generally held during the evenings and at night. Owing to migration 
and seasonal work, the attendance was generally thin. 

While running the literacy centres, the VTs faced a number of 
problems. One major problem was that kerosene was not supplied 
and, in most cases, the VTs had to buy it themselves. In some instances, 
the learners themselves contributed. Another problem pertained to 
the lack of any mechanism to assist occasional absentees. Besides, 
there was the question of migration of people resulting in dropouts. 
Primers were not always supplied in time. There was also a gap between 
environment building and commencement of the classes. The VT had 
to continuously motivate the learners to attend the classes as learners 
continued to ask what they would achieve by becoming literate. 


The learners also forgot their lessons all too soon. Moreover, they 
were genuinely not convinced that they should become literate, and 
sometimes, they were simply not interested, For instance, out of 10 
learners, only one or two attained an average level, while the rest 


to write their names, some have forgotten even that. 


the learners. Most importantly, the MTs along with the VTs informed 
the people about various government schemes and also helped them 
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have the schemes materialised. In the centres, the general problems 
of the village were discussed and wherever possible, the government's 
help was sought. Spreading awareness was the most important 
responsibility of the volunteers, who basically acted as a link between 
the block and the district, not just for literacy, but for all other devel- 
opment programmes and schemes. 


Curriculum 


The primers were developed by the SRCs; Asia Development Research 
Institute (ADRI) and Deepayatan, both in Patna. The functions of SRCs 
were fourfold, covering material preparation, environment building, 
training and evaluation. 


TLC primers 


Dumka was under Deepayatan during the TLC stage and under ADRI 
during the PLC and CE stages. Hence, the TLC primers were developed 
by Deepayatan and the PLC primer by ADRI. The TLC primer was 
developed outside Dumka, in Hindi. According to the director of 


Deepayatan: 


The primers were developed after conducting a survey of people’s 
language preferences. We found that the people, especially the Santals, 
demanded primers in Hindi and that is why we developed them in 
Hindi, We had developed primers in Santali and Urdu as well but the 
Hindi primer was used. The Santali primer was based on the needs, 
culture and day-to-day issues of the tribals and the Hindi one was 
general. But it too had relevant contents which would meet their needs. 


A.K. Singh, however, stated: 


We had debated about the language of the primer. We felt that some 
should be in Santali, some in Bengali and some in Hindi or Pahadia. 
When the TLC was launched, the primers were available only in Hindi. 
We had the options either to develop primers in all the languages or 
start with what was available and we opted for the second as there was 


no time to take up the first option. 
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In the community meetings, the learners of the target villages expressed 
that they preferred to be taught in their mother tongue. Yet, they spoke 
about the advantages of learning Hindi. Most of them felt that the 
primers should have both the languages. 


PL primers 


The target people at this stage were the neo-literates. This primer was 
developed keeping Dumka’s social, economic and cultural profile in 
mind. Discussions with the community were undertaken during the 
field visits to Dumka. This primer reflected social problems like witch- 
craft, The language used was Hindi. The language was decided after 
conducting a needs assessment which indicated that people wanted 
the primers in Hindi. Singh remarkd: 


Our experience is that unless you develop your own book, it is not 
owned by the people. If the book is not context or local (sic.] specific, 
the learners cannot relate to it. In Dumka the TLC primers were 
developed outside Dumka and so it was not very well accepted by the 
people. But the PL primer Injore was developed within Dumka and it 
made a lot of difference. The cover photographs were the familiar scenes 
of Dumka, Local names were used, the local heroes were discussed, 
and local festivals and melas were described. It was very successful, 


Follow up 


The TLC was followed by the PLC. The PLC, which was conducted 
between April 1995 and March 1997, was perceived as an extension 
of the TLC, the structure of which was retained and strengthened. 
Most of the KRPs, MTs and VTs associated with the TLC continued 
their involvement during the PLC. However, most of the schoolteachers 
were sent back to the schools. The structure of the PLC is shown in 
Table 7.5. 

Although the structure shown in Table 7.5 existed during the TLC 
phase, the process of elections was an innovation of the PLC. Elec- 
tions to the posts of block and panchayat co-ordinators were combined 
with the Jaago Behena elections. The basic principle underlying JB 
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Table 7.5 
PLC Structure, 1995-97 


a E aitain ELE SEEE E 


Government ZSS Jaago Behena 
Electi lections, 
District DC/DDC DC (Chairman) DC (Chairman) 
Secretary Vice President 
Joint secretary Secretary 
Core team Joint secretary 
Executive committee Treasurer 
Members 
Executive committee 
Block BDO (block Block co-ordinator President 
development KRPs Secretary 
officer) Executive committee Treasurer 
CO (circle NGOs, media, intellectuals, 
officer) retired people, etc. 
Panchayat MT (master Panchayat co-ordinator President 
trainer) who (all others who are Secretary 
is generally a not teachers) Treasurer 
government Executive committee including 
teacher mukhiya but without power 
Village Schoolteacher Karnankit VT (i.e. one who Members 
is selected out of all 
other VTs) 


o W eee 8) et eB et Se 


elections was that only women could vote, stand and be elected for 
JB positions. However, there was no such stipulation based on sex for 
the nomination and election of the saksharta co-ordinators. All the 
VTs and JB of a given panchayat could vote for the panchayat saksharta 
co-ordinator (PSC). The village-level JB alone votes for the three JB 
posts at the panchayat level. The three elected JBs nominate eight 
other members to constitute the 11-member JB executive committee 
at the panchayat level. Thus, the Panchayat Saksharta Samiti (PSS) 
consists of a co-ordinator, 11 JB members and several non-elected 
members such as MTs, KRPs and some teachers. The structure and 
the process of formation of the Block Saksharta Samiti (BSS) is iden- 
tical to those of the PSS. The first model elections for block and 
panchayat co-ordinators and members of Jaago Behena were con- 
ducted in April 1996 and the actual elections were held in August. 
The PLC was followed by the CE, which was initiated in early 1999 
and is currently on. The structure during CE is shown in Table 7.6. 
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Table 7.6 
CE 1999 b 
Government ZSS Jaago Behena 
District DC/DDC DC (Chairman) DC (Chairman) 
Secretary Vice President 
Joint secretary Secretary 
Core team Joint secretary 
Executive committee Treasurer 
Members (4) 
Executive committee 
(Advisors) 
Block BDO Block co-ordinator President 
co Executive committee Secretary 


CDPO Minimum 4.women KRPs, nodal Treasurer 
preraks and intellectuals, NGO, 
media, retired officials etc, 


Panchayat = Nodal prerak (3 panchayats are President 
given 1 nodal centre which Secretary 
has 1 nodal prerak) Treasurer 
(Depending upon the population, 
on an average 3 CE centres 
are given to 1 panchayat) 
Village - Sanchalan Samiti (1 centre) President 
: Secretary 
Treasurer 
Impact 


The impact of the TLC has been tremendous on all those who 
Participated in it; the learners themselves, especially the women as 
well as the volunteers, the community, and the government—in fact— 
on the entire society and the system, Some of these impacts are 
discussed in the subsequent sections, 


Acquiring of literacy skills by learners 


The TLC covered a target group of 384,000 non-literates. The external 
evaluation conducted in February 1995 came to the conclusion that 
about 230,000 were eligible to fall within the definition of literates as 
per the NLM norms (IIMC 1995). In the present study, data throughout 
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the district to assess the current status of the adult literates were not 
considered. However, an idea of the current situation can be derived 
from the data collected through PRA techniques in three villages, one 
each from different blocks (Table 7.7). From the table it is clear that a 
very small percentage of adults attended the literacy classes and that, 
interestingly, females outnumber the males. 

A description of the process of the PRA exercise conducted is 
relevant. In each of these villages, the whole community gathered in a 
common place and with the help of the facilitator, the members of the 
community did the social and resource mapping (Appendix Table 7D). 
During this process, discussions were held about the number of adults 
who attended the classes, those who discontinued and why, what was 
taught and how, what problems were faced while learning, what issues 
they discussed in the classes, what impact literacy had on them, and 
whether they could read and write now. 

Most of the learners said that they were not motivated for literacy 
as such but came forward because the district administration took on 
the programme. They saw it as an opportunity for future connections. 
They identified the literacy workers as the implementers of the 
government schemes. They perceived some kind of economic benefit 
from the campaign. Most of them learnt to sign their names and more 
than half of them had forgotten even that as they did not sign their 
names in their daily lives. The VTs said that out of 10 learners, two on 
an average learnt to read and write. The learners, especially the women, 
complained that time was a major constraint and that they were too 
tired by the time they completed all their chores. They could not 


had enormous impact on their lives especially in terms of awareness 
and mobility. Though it is difficult to get realistic data, it is observed 
that people did become literate, and women in greater number 
compared to men. 

In the process of attaining literacy and learning numeracy, an 
emphasis was laid on teaching the learners to sign their names, followed 
by basic reading, writing and numeracy skills. However, the learners 
responded more positively to the issues relating to awareness and 
information regarding the government schemes and their implement- 
ation. As they did not exercise their literacy skills in their day-to-day 
lives, they failed to retain whatever was learnt. 


PRA Data from Three One Each from Three Blocks of Dumka 
Name of Total Total Total Total Total Adults who Children Children 
the village families males females boys girls attended literacy attending attending 
(block) centre formal school non formal 
schools 
Male Female Boy Girl Boy Girl 

51 48 42 53 36 6 11 19 9 15 14 
(Dumka) 
Morayam 27 38 36 25 26 2 11 14 5 1 - 
(Shikaripara) 
Madhuban 33 42 51 43 31 11 18 25 16 4 3 
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Impact on volunteers 


The impact seems to have been more on the volunteers as compared 
to the learners. It is important to note that the campaign mobilised a 
variety of people, especially the educated unemployed, including 
housewives. There has been a change in the lives of these volunteers 
as for the first time they have received recognition in society. Their 
work gave them a sense of self-satisfaction and people began to respect 
them. It also resulted in an increase in their awareness levels. The 
district administration became accessible to them and they became 
important at the village level. 

The schoolteachers who were involved in the campaign got 
sensitised to the importance of education and many said that they 
became better teachers and citizens. They had lost credibility in society 
and the TLC gave them an opportunity to gain back that respect. The 
government employees who volunteered shared similar views. The 
campaign also gave an opportunity to the otherwise unemployed to 
do something meaningful for the society. 


Impact on the community 


The campaign had an impact on the whole community, which included 
both the learners and the non-learners, volunteers and non-volunteers. 
Some of the important changes in the lives of the people were reflected 
in an increase in the awareness levels of the people, especially about 
government funds and schemes. Those who never ever complained 
about anything now started complaining if something went wrong. 
While both men and women came out of their homes and participated 
in the meetings, women now began to go out of the village to the 
block and to other parts of the district. People’s confidence and 
Participation increased and they benefited from the schemes meant 
for them. 

The campaign transformed the personal lives of the people be- 
longing to various walks of life. A schoolteacher who was also a 
contractor said: 


After joining the campaign I realised how | was directly or indirectly 
involved in the process of exploiting the people especially the poor and 
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the tribals: I decided to give up my contracts and I am no more a 
contractor now. 


Revati Marandi, MT and a JB representative said: 


Earlier the higher castes and the rich dominated us in everything as we 
were ignorant. Now, we decide our matters and fight for our welfare. 
The second important thing is that the men have changed. Now they 
respect women like me who are mobile and outspoken. 


These examples reflect both moral transformation and the changes in 
the perceptions and attitudes of the people. 


Impact on government machinery 


The campaign had a great impact on the government employees, 
such as village-level workers, panchayat sevaks (who assisted the 
mukhiya in a village) and employees who dealt with rent-related 
matters. 

These three types of employees had direct contact with the 
community. The impact was greater on the panchayat sevaks, Before 
the TLC, the gram sabha was rarely conducted and even when it was, 
it was confined only to a few privileged ones, The public never knew 
about the funds or the schemes of the government, The main change 
was that these Panchayat sevaks, who used to give support to the 
mukhiya, now took the side of the people. The village-level workers’ 


The government officials and employees used to be confined to 
their own work only. The literacy campaign gave them exposure as 
they developed networks and linkages with many others and most 
importantly, with the community, 


The campaign eliminated corruption to a large extent. The govern- 


ment machinery became instrumental in taking the schemes to the 
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community. Moreover, italso led to the centralisation of services. For 
example, if a woman wanted to avail of maternity benefit, the doctor 
had to certify her age and that she was a mother; and the revenue 
employee had to certify that she belonged to that particular village. 
Usually, women faced problems getting these certificates, as they had 
to pay money to the middlemen who exploited them for filling up 
forms and giving necessary information. 

During the TLC, it was decided that on a predetermined day, 
particular schemes would be sanctioned. On that day, the doctor, the 
revenue officer and related persons, all would be available at one 
place and the public could get their schemes sanctioned easily. The 
advantages were twofold, The time and energy expended in hopping 
from one person to another or from one office to another, was saved; 
also, in the presence of other employees, the government officials could 
not demand money. Consequently, corruption was minimised. The 
literacy campaign eliminated these problems and today the literacy 
workers do all this for the people. This is the biggest contribution of 
the campaign, especially in a tribal-dominated district like Dumka and 
in a context where the social security schemes are unending. 

As Singh said: 


My personality got transformed. I had several weaknesses, which I had 
to overcome as | had to set an example to the others. For the first time 
| understood the strengths and aspirations of the people. | learnt a lot 
from the campaign. | realised that people are indeed knowledgeable. | 
was impressed by their problem solving skills. They had fewer resources 
but excellent management skills. Intensive interaction with the masses 
had a great impact on me. 


Impact on women 
S E aaa 


Women were the special focus of the campaign. The formation of 
Jaago Behena was crucial in tapping their potential and ensuring their 
participation in the campaign. JB came into being as a literacy wing in 
the TLC, PLC and CE management structures. Almost 70 per cent of 
its members were VTs and MTs. Some of the important objectives of 
JB were to create awareness among the women, improve their 
economic conditions, and earn respect and dignity for women. 
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and justice (rape, equal Wages, and so on). 

In adistrict level meeting held on 5 May 1999, the JB representatives 
ofall the blocks participated. Blockwi presentations were made about 
JB, followed by discussions (Appendix Tables 7B, 7C and 7D). From 
the presentations, the following issues emerged: 


* JB was active and present in most of the panchayats. 
+ Didi banks (women's saving and credit groups) had been formed 


the money deposited in different blocks were inconsistent. Very 
few Didi banks had been linked to DWCRA. 

+ Women’s lack of awareness, backwardness, oppression, im- 
mobility, illiteracy and dependency were the reasons why the 
JB was needed in Dumka. 

= Women’s awareness, employment and empowerment were 
identified as some of JB's important objectives, though the focus 
differed in each block. 

= The important activities undertaken were implementation of 
literacy, Didi banks and implementation of the government 
schemes. 


= Some of the issues that the JB addressed were implementation 
f $ 
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in the attitude of men towards women. JB links with literacy 
was primarily in terms of the role of its members as volunteers— 
VTs, MTs and KRPs. 


In the presentations, the JB representatives referred to women’s 
oppression and empowerment but had no clear concepts. The group 
did not have a set objective or strategies. From Appendix Tables 7B, 
7C and 7D, it can be seen that the activities were not in tune with the 
objectives stated. And while issues like rape were tackled, some of the 
fundamental issues were not addressed. For instance, when the issue 
of family planning was raised, the women felt that it was a sensitive 
issue that could not be discussed with their husbands. And they further 
felt that it was women’s concern and not the men’s. However, there 
were instances when some of the JB members took bold steps in their 
personal lives. A Muslim JB member boldly rejected the baraat on the 
day of the wedding as it was demanding more dowry. 

Though the women came forward in large numbers, some did face 
problems, as their families did not allow them to go out and work. 
After initial impediments, the women have been able to overcome 
these hazards. The recent Jaago Behena Award has given a lot of 
boost, strength and legitimacy to their work, and instead of being looked 
down upon, they are now respected. The community now believes in 
their ability and looks upon them as solutions to a lot of their problems. 

The impact of the TLC on women was summarised in the following 
manner by the JB members in the group discussion at the Dumka JB 
Office: 


«> Women became literate and most of them learnt to sign their 


names. 
s Their awareness levels increased, especially about government 


schemes. 

+» Their mobility increased and some of them were given bicycles. 

-= They became confident and courageous, earning respect and 
recognition in society. 

= They acquired skills like handpump repairing that resulted in 
improving their income. 


The JB's shortcomings were put forward by the Raneswar block co- 
ordinator, Gautam Chatterjee: 


Initially the JB had committed and sincere members who were active. 
Today the Jaago Behena block committee members find it difficult to 
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solve problems or face issues on their own and need guidelines from 
the block co-ordinators. In the present set-up, about 99 per cent of the 
members do not even know what the memorandum is. They do not 
have their own bank accounts at the district level. At the block level, 
they had independent accounts in the beginning but now they have 
joint accounts with the block co-ordinator. They are not adequately 
represented in the ZSS executive committee. There are only 3 women 
out of the 42—around 7 per cent. And out of these 42 members, only 
5 per cent have a ‘literacy’ background and experience, All the others 
are influential people. Jaago Behena was formed without any ideology. 
From time to time, women have been involved in the government 
schemes as per the wishes of each DC. Jaago Behena has nothing of 
its own and seems to be a mere instrument in the hands of the district 


administration. Why should the DC be the chairman of the Jaago 
Behena?5 


Impact on primary education 
ae SAU ca on 


that it has created? 


Teachers left schools to be involved in the campaign, which led to 
the neglect of Primary education. It is important to explore the links 


in Dumka. 

From Table 7.8 it is clear that the overall enrolment of schoolchil- 
dren had fallen during 1994_95, the period when the schoolteachers 
played a crucial role in the TLC. It is interesting to note that while the 


5 Based on a personal interview, 


Table 7.8 
Enrolment of Schoolchildren, 1992-99 


a 


Scheduled Tribe General Total Total 

a. Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 

1992-93 8,197 5,199 45,353 29,176 51,051 29,118 104,601 63,493 336,188 
1993-94 8,172 5,211 46,471 29,996 52,079 29,779 106,722 64,986 343,416 
1994-95 7,698 4911 45,582 29,695 52,840 30,137 106,120 64,743 341,726 
1995-96 8,608 5,378 46,381 31,218 54,850 35,047 109,839 71,643 362,964 
1996-97 8,600 5,535 41,173 32,634 62,569 42,009 118,342 80,178 397,040 
1997-98 9,720 7,068 49,393 36,379 66,761 48,602 125,874 92,049 435,846 
1998-99 12,697 8,711 50,596 33,687 74,732 _42,873 138,025 85,271 446,592 
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enrolment of SC and ST children fell, the enrolment of the general 
category increased. This shows that the schools meant for SCs and 


Moreover, it is difficult to conclude that involvement of schoolteachers 
in the campaign is the only reason for the decline in the enrolment of 
the schoolchildren, However, there has been a criticism that the school- 


On the contrary, DC A.K. Singh said: 


The schools were already in a bad shape and if I took 300 to 400 
teachers from 5,000 teachers, it did not affect primary education. I do 
not deny that the campaign depended a lot on them. In reality, the 
TLC gave these teachers pont to experiment and innovate. 


with the pedagogy they followed. The schoolteachers were used to 
teaching children, Becoming trainers of adults in the TLC did not suit 
them, as the methodology used for both the groups is quite different. 

During the PLC, the ZSS convinced the teachers to go back to the 
schools. The School Dela (let us go to school) Campaign was launched 
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on 5 August 1996, Its aims included enabling the teachers to refocus 
on their primary school responsibilities, improving the infrastructural 
facilities in the primary schools, improving the enrolment of school- 
children and instituting effective mechanisms for monitoring primary 
schools. 

Keeping these aims in mind, the following activities were taken up: 


. 


. 


Honouring outstanding schoolteachers on the occasion of 
Teacher's Day. 

Orientation of the PLC volunteers, JBs, Didi bank group leaders 
and village elders on the concept of the School Dela Campaign. 
Introduction of the concept of ‘hara vidyalaya, bhara vidyalaya’ 
(green schools ensure full enrolment), where each school was 
provided with 500 saplings and the responsibility of watering 
the trees was given to the mothers; 450 villages were motivated 
to provide their schools with a coat of green-tinted limewash 
and construction of school buildings through community partici- 
pation. 

Formation of Mata Samitis where the mothers of the school- 
children formed a seven-member committee which not only 
helped in enrolling out-of-school children but ensured teachers’ 
attendance and effective functioning of the schools. 
Formation of the Block Education Committees consisting of 
the BDO, education and health department officials, teachers 
and members of the Mata Samiti, which acted as a link between 
district-level education initiatives and the schools. 
Undertaking padayatras for creating conducive environment 
for effective functioning of schools. 

Linking the Government of India scheme for setting up 
non-formal schools for rehabilitated child labourers with the 
School Dela Campaign covering 40 villages in three blocks 
over a period of two years. 

Formation of hopan gathe (friends of little children), where two 
volunteers from each village took the responsibility of taking 
all the children to school. 


Many of these initiatives had a positive impact on enrolment. Table 
7.8 demonstrates that while the enrolment rates declined during 1994- 
95, they increased during 1996-98. And the increase in the enrolment 
of girls has been more when compared to that of boys. Once again, it 
is difficult to assume that PLC is the only reason that led to this change. 
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of launching the DPEP was tied up with the successful completion of 
the TLC. The DC was the chairman of both the TLC and the DPEP. 
There was the district programme co-ordinator (DPC) under whose 


no problem in introducing DPEP in the district. Forty thousand active 
literacy volunteers were available and the people were motivated,’ 
Second, there was a good understanding between the ZSS and the 
DPEP They shared the same office and infrastructure. Third, in the 
formation of the Village Education Committees (VECs), the TLC 
workers played an important role as Mata Samiti members were drawn 


including building of environment and motivating the people. In 
Dumka, as it is predominantly a tribal area, it was decided that the 


cent of its members were the TLC workers and mostly the members of 
the Mata Samitis that were formed during the TLC stage.’ 


Conclusion 


Achievements and lessons 


The biggest achievement of the TLC was Providing information to 
empower people. Awareness building was highly successful through 


machinery played the role of the voluntary sector. Moreover, it gave 
status, respect, recognition and power to the literacy workers, Both 
the district administration as well as Society respected and recognised 
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There were structural innovations and the campaign developed 
democratic structures at all levels, which operated as parallel struc- 
tures to the government. There was a deviation from the NLM norms 
as development needs, which were supposed to be incorporated dur- 
ing the PL and CE stages, were addressed right from the TLC phase. 
Therefore, the transition from TLC to PLC and CE was not difficult 
and the programme was sustained in spite of gaps between imple- 
mentation. Through the process of elections, people’s committees were 
formed and local leadership was developed. The whole process was 
transparent due to the elections for various positions. 

There was creativity and innovation by the people especially during 
the mobilisation phase. Local knowledge and culture were used to 
create a conducive environment for literacy. Many kalajathas were 
formed and they produced innumerable songs, slogans, poems, street 
plays and dances related to literacy and everyday life. 

Women were mobilised in great numbers. In fact, the campaign 
depended heavily on them. This led to improvement in the conditions 
of women. They became more aware and their mobility and confidence 
levels increased. 

All the district programmes in Dumka were well integrated with the 
literacy programmes, and even today, the government schemes are 
implemented through the structures formed then. The beneficiaries of 
the government funds and schemes have increased. 

Dumka’s TLC gave scope for the documentation of the whole 
campaign. Films have been made and the media has been actively 
promoting the campaign. People have been visiting Dumka to study 
the campaign. 

In Dumka, the campaign was developed by the trial and error 
method. Therefore, suitable strategies were developed keeping in mind 
people's needs and demands. The campaign benefited women, tribals 
and rural people, It gave scope for flexibility, as there was a lot of 
experimentation and innovation at all levels. However, such innova- 
tions and experimentation came at a later stage as a result of the trial 
and error method of implementation of the programme. Initially, 
people's participation in the initiation of the programme was negligi- 
ble, which was, however, to be expected. 
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Challenges and limitations 


A major limitation was that the programme was collector driven and 
there was no scope for the local leadership to have any control, at 
least at the initial stages. It is a moot point as to how much of the 
campaign was taken up by the people. Perhaps because of the 
inadequate background preparation, the programme was not consistent 
throughout. As per the findings, the learning of basic literacy skills and 
their retention was low in the district. There was no primer in Santali 
at the TLC stage and this could be introduced only at the PLC stage. 

As the energy that was generated was not properly utilised, there 
was a need for some clear-cut strategies to utilise this energy in a 
positive way. Also, there was no provision to make corresponding 
changes in other sectors like schools, police stations, banks and 
panchayat offices. The problem is that along with literacy and 
awareness, if there is no corresponding improvement in other sectors, 
it leads to a lot of frustration. 

The TLC being followed by the PLC and then by the CE was difficult 
and far-fetched. It was argued that such stage by stage implementation 
leads to an atmosphere conducive to learning through reading and 
writing and that it would resultin each panchayat having a Jana Shiksha 
Nilayam (library). In practice, it was difficult for many reasons. 
According to Singh: 


When the educated themselves do not have the habit of going to the 
library, how can one expect the neo-literates to go? We only assume 
their needs and supply literature accordingly. But in reality our 
assumptions prove wrong, The available books and existing demands 
of the people do not match. 


Problems may have arisen because of paid volunteerism, especially at 
the PL and the CE stages. For instance, during the CE stage the preraks 
were being paid while the VTs were not. In fact, the volunteers were 
disillusioned, as they had certain expectations for the future. They 
clearly perceived economic benefits but only a few of them have been 
absorbed into either DPEP or the ICDS. 

There were a few problems with the district machinery playing the 
role of the voluntary sector. First of all, the officials did not have 
the vision or the conceptual clarity and some of them, especially in 
the ZSS, held on to their positions. Simultaneously, it was observed 
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that within the movement, certain devoted and committed literacy 
workers had been sidetracked. JB had no mission or ideology of its 
own. It was not an independent body and its members were mere 
instruments in the hands of the ZSS or the district administration. The 
Didi banks too were not independent. The women members lacked 
the capacity to take decisions on their own. Some of them were linked 
to DWCRA but there were no other linkages. These banks were only 
confined to savings and their livelihood questions were not addressed. 


Issues that emerged during discussions for 
feedback on the report 


Role of the district collector/district machinery 


There were mixed opinions regarding the role of the collectors and the 
district machinery in the literacy programme. Some felt that the 
programme could run even without the DC, provided there was a 
strong local leadership. Others argued about the advantages of the 
DC and the district machinery taking on the programme. The main 
arguments that emerged from the discussion are summarised in the 
following paragraphs. 

The DC co-ordinating the campaign is very useful as he/she can 
merge the other district-level programmes and schemes with the lit- 
eracy campaign. Moreover, he/she will be free to use the district 
resources and infrastructure. The NLM has no alternative, as there is 
no strong leadership at the local level. But for the involvement of the 
DC, the development and empowerment of such leadership will be 
very difficult. | 

On the other hand, people regard itas a ‘government programme 
only and take it as a machinery for service delivery. In Dumka, most 
of the volunteers came forward, visualising economic and/or other 
benefits in the future. There was no scope for the people to own or 
control the programme. The programme became more supply oriented 
than demand oriented. 

It is important to understand the DC's role in the TLC within the 
context of Dumka. Was it a purely administrative role or that of a 
volunteer? Can power and volunteerism co-exist? Is the literacy 
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campaign in Dumka still collector driven? In Dumka, today, the ZSS 
has become so powerful that the new DCs have no choice but to 
adjust themselves to the ongoing campaign rather than imposing their 
views. When there is experience and capacity within the ZSS, it should 
be possible for the NLM to delegate powers to the ZSS instead of the 
DC at least at the CE stage. 

Transfer of DCs at frequent intervals also causes problems. The 
Participants expressed that the newly appointed DC generally tries to 
do something different from the previous DC, which affects the 
continuity and quality of the programme. 

The DC’s role in the campaign has to be redefined, There is no 
harm in the DC initiating the campaign and mobilising all district offi- 
cials, resources and infrastructure to take the campaign forward, but 
his/her role should diminish as the local people become strong. The 
DC should help to create and strengthen local leadership and should 
hand over the programme to the people and withdraw in phases. This 
should form a part of the NLM strategy. The DC should also be ori- 
ented and trained to handle a programme of this nature and his/her 
accountability should increase. Involvement of the voluntary sector, 
people’s associations and grassroots organisations should be encour- 
aged in the literacy campaigns. 


Language and content of the primers 


In a tribal-dominated district like Dumka, it was short-sighted to 
introduce primers in Hindi when the majority of the population is 
Santali. Moreover, the primers used were developed by those from 
outside the district and did not reflect local knowledge or conditions. 
There are two main arguments regarding this aspect. 

In Dumka, there is no District Resource Unit (DRU). The primers 
depended totally on the SRCs, People’s needs were not taken into 
account. While the people of Dumka recognised the importance of 
learning Hindi, which is the state language, they preferred to learn 
their mother tongue first followed by Hindi, or both the languages 
simultaneously. 

There should be some provision and the capacity to develop prim- 
ers within the district. The people should choose the language. There 
should not be unnecessary procedures of approval by NLM. Develop- 
ment of the primers should be taken up as an important element right 
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from the stage of environment building and it should form a part of 
the district-level planning. There is no harm in using external expertise 
but the process should be totally localised. It is important to involve 
the people, including the potential learners, in identifying the content 
of the curriculum. 


Disillusionment of the volunteers 


The TLC mobilised around 40,000 volunteers and at present there 
are around 5,000 of them involved in different literacy related 
programmes like the CE, DPEP, ICDP and other schemes. The rest 
are jobless and frustrated, This is a serious issue and deserves careful 
thought and action. 

The campaign mobilised many volunteers but by its very nature it 
does not have the provision or capacity to sustain their motivation 
beyond a pointof time. While the economically backward people were 
the unpaid volunteers, all others like the schoolteachers, the district 
officials, the staff of SRCs and NLM, were paid their salaries while 
they contributed to the campaign. It is difficult to justify such an action. 
There is no doubt that many came forward voluntarily, but it is a fact 
that most of them came forward perceiving some benefit or the other. 
In this context, it is necessary to understand and redefine a volunteer 
and voluntary services, which form the basis of the approach to such 
a campaign. 


Gaps in implementation of the literacy campaign 


Each of the three phases of the literacy campaign is treated independ- 
ently in terms of budgets and evaluation. After the completion of the 
TLC, the budget for the PLC was released only after the evaluation 
and submission of the proposal for PLC. This resulted in a gap in the 
implementation of the programme. Bureaucratic delays further 
worsened the situation, This affected the quality of the programme, as 
sustaining the motivation and the literacy skills of the learners became 
very difficult, In this context, it was felt that the TLC and PLC should 
be combined and treated as a single programme. In Dumka, though 
there were gaps between the phases (especially a gap of two years 
between the PL and the CE), the programme was sustained as the 
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district took up other programmes and schemes like the Schoo! Dela 
Campaign, Hara Vidyalaya Bhara Vidyalaya, pulse polio and the like. 
The literacy skills of the learners, however, were not sustained. 


Elections for the volunteers 


It is quite fascinating to know that even today in Dumka, volunteers 
contest elections for the positions of district, block and panchayat level 
Saksharta and Jaago Behena committees. This has led to the creation 
of democratic institutions at the grassroots. While discussing this aspect, 
the issues that came to the fore are summarised here. 

There is a need to analyse the background of all those who get 
elected to these positions. It is important to increase the percentage of 
the tribals. As far as Jaago Behena is concerned, 40 per cent of them 
are tribals. It is disturbing to note that there is not even a single woman 
block co-ordinator in the current CE programme in spite of the strong 
presence of Jaago Behena in Dumka. Efforts should be made to 
encourage and include as many tribals as possible in future elections. 


Links between adult literacy and basic education 


There was a heated debate among the members of the ZSS and the 
DPEP regarding the linkages between the TLC and the DPEP 
programme in the district, especially the linkage between the VECs of 
DPEP and Mata Samitis of TLC. The following points emerged: 


= The present VECs are not built on the Mata Samitis of the 
TLC. This contradicts the position taken by the DPC of DPEP. 

+e The ZSS feels that Mata Samitis, which were created at the 
time of TLC, were very effective and did not involve any cost. 
But the DPEP spent a lot of money on creating new VECs in 
the villages without considering the existing Mata Samitis. 

«e The members of the DPEP explained that today there are no 
Mata Samitis that are either functioning or powerful, as the 
ZSS never revived them and therefore they did not have any 
choice but to create new committees altogether. 

+ Itis important to note that the existing DPEP members are all 
those who have been active in the TLC and in the workshop. 
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After sharing their views, both the members of the ZSS and 
DPEP mutually agreed to make efforts to link the two pro- 
grammes in a meaningful way. 


Implementation of government schemes 


In Dumka, the implementation of the literacy programme is closely 
identified with the implementation of the government schemes as 
literacy volunteers were used to implement the schemes. Jaago Behena 
was also actively involved in this process. The participants felt that 
during the literacy campaign, maximum number of schemes were 
implemented and the funds allocated to the development of the district 
were utilised unlike in the past. Involvement of the literacy workers 
coupled with centralisation of services reduced corruption to a large 
extent. The literacy workers acted as a link between the people and 
the district administration, bridging the gap between the two. 

It was also felt that the volunteers concentrated more on develop- 
ment and awareness issues rather than inculcating reading and writ- 
ing skills as they received more recognition and respect for the former. 
Moreover. the former is more need-based and has immediate utility 
value unlike literacy. Another important point was that people’s opin- 
ion about the district administration changed. They became more 
positive. They gathered courage to raise their voices against exploita- 
tion and oppression. 


Continuing Educations current challenges 


Dumka, at present, is in the phase of CE. This CE programme is 
currently facing several challenges. The NLM has developed a uniform 
policy for the CE programme for all the districts without considering 
the local variations. Accordingly, they have allocated a CE centre for 
five villages. In Dumka, as the villages are small and scattered, one CE 
centre cannot cover all the five villages due to the distance involved. 
Moreover, the CE is centre based. Therefore, a majority of the target 
group is not able to participate as it is confined to a single village. 
However, attempts are being made to circulate the books and materials 
to other villages. 
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Another problem is that the CE programme is not demand based 
but supply oriented. Local level planning and participation should be 
encouraged. Besides, dropouts and those who were not covered under 
the earlier programmes should be linked with this programme. The 
working of the centres has to be regularised. Revitalising the charcha 
mandials (discussion forums) and libraries is another challenging task. 
It would also be necessary to incorporate development programmes 
including the income generation programmes. Provision should be 
made for training and capacity building of the volunteers as well as 
the learners. A very important requirement is to develop literacy 


material in other languages like Santali, Bengali and Urdu, besides 
Hindi. 


Recommendations and future strategies 


Based on discussions and the issues that emerged, the following 
recommendations are made: 


= Literacy campaigns should devote considerable attention to 
imparting basic literacy skills to the People along with awareness 
and development issues, 

* The DC has all the powers, but there is no responsibility or 
accountability assigned to him/her. The DC should be oriented 
and trained in handling a literacy programme. His/her role 
mouki lessen or slowly phase out as the local leadership streng- 

ens. 

= The language of the primers should be decided and the primers 
developed at the district level, The NLM should give enough 


combined into one single Programme and a single budget and 
evaluation should be undertaken. The document describing 
the revised CE scheme mentions that all phases need to be 
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debilitating effects of gaps between phases that arise from 
procedural difficulties unrelated to the teaching—learning 
process, 

The programme should give a serious thought to the strategies 
for sustaining the energies and productively utilising the 
capacities of the volunteers mobilised for the campaign. 
Effective monitoring systems should be developed from the 
village level to the national level. The NLM should send 
feedback on the reports submitted by the district people. 

The CE should be more demand oriented. In Dumka, as the 
villages are scattered, one CE centre for five villages does not 
work. The village where the centre is located benefits and others 
do not, Plans should be made from the bottom and the budget 
sanctioned accordingly. 

In the literacy campaigns, it is not only the literacy skills imbibed 
which are important. The overall awareness and other activities 
besides literacy should also be taken into account. 

There should be convergence of all related activities and 
programmes at the village, panchayat, block and the district 
levels. 

Attempts should be made to cover the tribals and the most 
marginalised in the programme. While doing this, the sugges- 
tions and recommendations made about the primer and the 
language issue should be kept in mind. 

Jaago Behena should be made independent of the ZSS in the 
long run. The ZSS should help build the capacity of JB and 
slowly withdraw. 

There is a need for the JB members at all levels to develop a 
common understanding of the ideology, the vision and the 
objectives of JB. There is a need to redefine these as the context 
has changed. And it is important to link the activities to the 
objectives and the overall mission of JB. 

It is important to build a database of all the members of JB, 
their backgrounds and consolidate it at the district level. Further, 
mechanisms should be developed for sharing of information 
between different blocks. The district committee can take this 
responsibility. 

There is a need for all the JB members to develop understand- 
ing on the concepts of literacy, savings, and credit, livelihoods 
gender and empowerment. And it is important to link all oi 


them together. 
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+ JB hasto reflect on what kind of independence they are asking 
for. Is it mere registration or is it the power, control, decision 
making and the like? While they demand independence, it is 
important to assess their capacity. Further, JB should raise its 
own funds and become financially independent as well. 


The TLC was a campaign and within a context and a time-frame it 
reached its peak. This cannot continue for long as a campaign ap- 
proach to literacy cannot generate public ownership of the process so 
that it is sustained beyond a particular district collector. Hence, it would 
be quite absurd to expect the same spirit of volunteerism in the CE 
stage as it existed during the TLC stage. In Dumka, the reason the 
programme continued was that other Programmes were merged with 
the TLC and it carried on. After Dumka came under the new state of 
dharkhand, there have been no significant changes in the programme 
structure or implementation but the new status has created a lot of 
expectations from the programme especially among the tribals. Being 
a part of a new state now, formed with the objective of accelerating 
the development of the indigenous people of the state, it is hoped that 
in the future, the literacy and educational initiatives in Dumka would 
take into account the tribal context as presented by the local culture 


and language, livelihood needs and pressures as well as the social 
structure and organisation, 
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Appendix 7A 
Table 7A 
‘ae Distribution of Dumka by Block, Panchayat, Village 
S. no. Name of block No. of villages No. of panchayats 
1 Dumka 278 21 
2 Jama 320 24 
3 Jarmundi 512 26 
4 Saraiyahat 352 22 
5 Ramgarh 347 20 
6. Kathikund 197 16 
7 Gopikandar 129 10 
8 Shikaripara 261 20 
9 Raneshwar 217 19 
10 Masalia 317 18 
11. Jamtara 261 25 
12 Nala 344 22 
13. Kundahit 268 20 
14, Narayanpur 302 19 
2. Total 4,105 282 
Source: DSE, Dumka. 
Table 7B 


« Jaago Behena District Level Meeting, 5 May 1999 
S. Name of No.of Panchayats Total Maximum Minimum No. of Didi 
no, block Panchayats where no.of money money banks 
Jaago Didi deposited deposited linked to 
Behena banks in Didi in Didi DWCRA 


= £ is active banks banks 

1. Dumka 21 21 63 6,200 500 32 
2. Masalia 18 18 12 1,695 800 Nil 
3. Kundahit 20 20 7 4,500 700 Nil 
4. Jamtara 27 27 19 = - Nil 
5. Narayanpur 19 19 4 Justopened - Nil 
6. Jama 24 15 12 5,000 1,000 3 
7. Jarmundi 26 26 7 12,050 9,000 Nil 
8. Saraiyahat 22 22 15 200 200 Nil 
9. Ramgarh 20 15 5 2,000 500 Nil 
10. Raneshwar 19 17 70 8,000 1,200 57 
11. Kathikund 16 16 26 500 11 Nil 
12. Gopikandar 10 10 4 2,581 405 4 
13. Shikaripara 20 14 70 $0,107 384 3 


14. Nala 22 22 18 1,750 _ 100 18 


Table 7C 
Jaago Behena District Level Meeting, 5 May 1999 


S. no. Name of Need for Jaago Reasons why Main Activities 
the block Behena women joined objectives 
1. Dumka Women's ignorance Escape oppression Awareness Health melas, Didi banks, bal mela, 
Women’s rights MSY and, handpump repair, kuri 
Women’s employment andolan, other government schemes 
2. Masalia Lack of unity Escape oppression Literacy for women Literacy related government scheme, 
among women Fight for rights Expose women to Didi bank, MSY information 
Lack of mobility outside world dissemination 
3. Kundahit Women's ignorance, Escape oppression Awareness Women’s organisation literacy, health, 
illiteracy, oppression Fight for rights Equality government schemes, Didi bank 
Rights 
4. Jamtara Women’s ignorance Fight for rights Awareness Women's organisation literacy, 
Women's illiteracy Equality Didi bank, government schemes, 
Women's dependence Self reliance health melas 
5. Narayanpur Women's ignorance Escape oppression Awareness dignity Literacy, government schemes 
and respect for Didi bank 
women 
6. Jama Weak women’s Fight for rights Empowerment Literacy, Didi bank, government 
movement schemes 
7. Jarmundi Women's Fight discrimination Awareness Literacy, health mela, government 
backwardness Earn recognition Rights schemes, loans for women 
Economic dependence All round development 
8. Saraiyahat Lack of exposureand Escape oppression Literacy Didi bank, literacy, government schemes 
mobility Empowerment 
Lack of rights 
9. Ramgarh Lack of mobility Escape oppression Women’s Literacy, health mela, Didi bank, 
Women's oppression empowerment government schemes 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


Shikaripara 


Backwardness Escape oppression Empowerment Literacy, health mela, Didi bank, 
Illiteracy Become aware Self employment krishi mela, cycle rally, government 
Lack of unity schemes 
Women's ignorance Escape oppression Awareness Didi bank, literacy, government schemes 
Rights 
Empowerment 
Women’s ignorance Escape oppression Awareness Literacy, Didi bank, government schemes 
Rights 
Empowerment 


Women’s ignorance Realise their potential Women's development Government schemes 
Women’s backwardness 


Table 7D 


Jàago Behena District Level Meeting, 5 May 1999 


S.no Name of ‘Issues Issues not Impact Links with literacy 
the block addressed addressed 
1. Dumka Rape Dowry Mobility VTs, MTs and KRPs' contribution 
Alcoholism isati Motivating women for literacy 
Attitude change in men 
2. Masalia Government schemes Dowry, Recognition VT, MT’s, KRPs 
i! Widow remarriage Personal growth Mahila Balidani Jatha 
3. Kundahit Rape Dowry Recognition Mobilisation of mothers to become 
Corruption Alcoholism Confidence literate 
Govemment schemes Child marriage Self-Independence 
implementation 
4. Jamtara Government schemes Dowry Recognition VT, MT in literacy implementation 
implementation Alcoholism 
Child marriage Self-Independence 
5. Narayanpur Government schemes Man-woman Courage VT, MT, KRPs’ contribution 
implementation equality Mobility 
6. Jama Organised women Personality development Literacy implementation (VTs, MTs) 
Alcoholism Respect in society 
Widow remarriage 
7. Jarmundi Government schemes - Awareness Kalajatha 
implementation and Self-respect Mobilisation of people for literacy 
Elimination of mahajan Economic improvement 
Recognition 
Mobility 
8 Saraiyahat Government schemes ~ Mobility VT. MT, KRP mobilisation 


implementation 


10. 


i. 


Alcoholism Cleanliness 
Unity among women Literacy awareness 
R ai 
Respect 
Women's rights Livelihood improvement 


Alcoholism Awareness 
Dowry Mobility 
Change in men’s attitudes 
Livelihoods Confidence 
Mobility 
Man-woman equality Awareness 
= Self-confidence 


VT, MT, KRP, mobilisation 


Jaago Behena is a wing of 
literacy campaign. Our 
members are VT, MT, KRPs 


VT, MT, KRP mobilisation 
4 . 
M EE kipinin 


Mobilise women for literacy 
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Table 7E 
Block/Mandal/Taluk Selected Educational Statistics (Primary Classes) 
District: Dumka Year: 1997-98 


Block No. of Students Teachers Classrooms No. of 
schools £ sections _ 
Dumka 163 20,568 529 494 780 
Gopikandar 84 5,347 172 144 378 
Jama 134 15,597 338 374 639 
Jamtara 170 23,981 398 436 836 
Jarmundi 143 20,416 328 401 698 
Kathikund 93 8,872 185 191 428 
Kundahit 152 17,301 347 400 746 
Masalia 135 14,591 282 333 657 
Nala 159 18,091 318 509 778 
Narayanpur 109 16,528 208 273 542 
Ramgarh 126 14,929 284 329 608 
Raneshwar 123 11,288 251 296 588 
Saraiyahat 123 16,174 309 342 609 
Shikaripara 133 14,237 290 323 648 


Total 1,847 217,921 4,239 4,865 8,935 
LE 4289) 4865 


Appendix 7B 


Target Area Profile 

1. Gopikandar block: The villages visited: 
Gopikandar (mixed population and not remote). 
Kasaipahari (Santal dominated and remote). 
Madhuban (Pahari dominated and very remote). 
Chirapathar (Santal dominated and remote). 

2. Shikaripara block: The villages visited: 
Mankadi (predominantly Muslim and very remote), 
Shyampur (predominantly Santali and remote). 


Reference 


Sengupta, N. (1982), "Background tothe Jharkhand Question’. in Sengupta (ed ), Fourth 
World Dynamics: Jharkhand, pp. 3-39. Delhi: Authors Guild Pubeations. 
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Evaluating literacy campaigns: 
Issues and prospects’ 


Nitya Rao and R. Govinda 


Background 


The last five decades have seen the literacy movement in India pass 
through different phases and stages. Initially, a number of minor pro- 
grammes were taken up across the country such as the Gram Shiksha 
Mohim, farmers’ functional literacy projects, workers’ education pro- 
grammes, non-formal education for youth, and the rural functional 
literacy project. However, these were largely sporadic and never on a 
large-scale at the national level. The first nation-wide attempt towards 
eradication of illiteracy was made through the NAEP in 1978. 
Reviewing the experience of the NAEP, the National Policy on 
Education 1986, and the accompanying Programme of Action stressed 
on following a dual-track approach emphasising both primary and 
non-formal as well as adult education programmes. By 1988, the NLM 
came into existence with the objective of imparting functional literacy 
to the 80 million adult illiterate population in the age group of 15-35 
(with 30 million added by 1990 and another 50 million by 1995). 
This target was revised to a 100 million during the Eighth Five Year 
Plan (between 1992 and 1997). After initial explorations, the NLM 
decided to adopt a campaign approach, the success of which rests on 
the mobilisation of social forces and on securing people’s participation. 


*The chapter draws extensively on the discussions during the workshop on ‘Literacy 
Assessment: Strategies and Processes’ held at NIEPA, New Delhi, 29 February~3 March 
2000 
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TLCs have been initiated in more than 550 districts of the country 
during the last decade. Eighty-five of them are currently in the CE 
phase. 

What has been the achievement of the NLM in fulfilling the goals of 
literacy through campaigns? Recent literacy figures of the National 
Sample Survey Organisation (NSSO) and Census 2001 reveal a 
substantial increase in the proportion of literates. Over the decade, 
the percentage of literates has gone up from 52 per cent in 1991 to 
65.38 per cent in 2001. For the first time, the census figures show a 
decline in the absolute number of illiterates from 328 million in 1991 
to 296 million in 2001. 

The major contribution to the decline has come from the state of 
Andhra Pradesh, followed by Uttar Pradesh, Maharashtra, Rajasthan, 
Madhya Pradesh and Tamil Nadu. While this is no mean achievement, 
the fact remains that there are still nearly 300 million illiterate people 
in the country. It is, therefore, important to take a critical look at the 
strategies and processes adopted by the NLM evaluation studies and 
identify areas for improvement. In this context, some of the observations 
of the Arun Ghosh Committee—which was set up in 1994 to look into 


the progress, problems and evaluation of the TLCs—still remain quite 
relevant (NLM 1994), 


Literacy evaluation: A review 


The centre-based programmes launched under NAEP were reviewed 


with the successful experiment of the literacy campaign in the 
Ernakulam district of Kerala. 

The Emakulam approach was thereafter adopted in selected districts. 
mainly in south India. It was extended throughout the country in 
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1993-94, the four Hindi-speaking states—Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, 
Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh—accounted for 53. 

Following the guidelines provided by the NLM, every TLC was 
evaluated by an external agency. Based on several internal and external 
evaluations and a comprehensive review of the work of the NLM, 
some far-reaching recommendations were made by the Arun Ghosh 
Committee, according to which ‘The fact that the Mission has emerged 
not purely as a literacy mission has been one of its basic strengths’. 
The Committee also recommended: 


* A framework be developed that includes the objectives, 
approach and design for external evaluation of literacy 
campaigns and also reflects on impact studies for campaign 
projects. 

= A proper understanding of the interrelationship between literacy, 
education and social development be developed to shape 
perspectives, policies and recommendations. 

«© The objectives of NLM should include the promotion, 
consolidation and development of a learning society. 

*° The ‘sense of mission’ has to take the form of a ‘sense of 
progress’. This implies establishing the cultural and socio- 
economic relevance of stabilised literacy skills. The PL/CE 
phases should be able to link literacy and development in a 
positive and meaningful way for neo-literates and for the poor 
in general. Literacy will have to be connected to everyday 
existence in very concrete and sustainable ways. 

+ One should consider compressed school education for school 
dropouts and vocational education as part of the unstructured 
part. 

+ External evaluation studies would need to adopt a multidimen- 
sional research approach where data from tests and interviews 
is complemented by secondary data collection, observations, 
group discussions and other research methods depending on 
the capacity of the external evaluation agency. 


As the NLM is in the process of being revitalised, it is pertinent to 
reflect on some of these observations and identify actions for improving 
the strategies and processes of assessing literacy in a broader 
Perspective. Keeping the recommendations of the expert group in the 
background, this chapter examines the policies and practices with 
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regard to literacy activities and the strategies for evaluating literacy 
programmes. 


Evaluating literacy campaigns: 
Some critical issues 


Any attempt to reconstruct the experiences of the literacy campaigns 
and what has followed thereafter is not an easy exercise, There are 
several reasons for this. Almost 10 years have passed since the initiation 
of the campaigns. This period has been marked by intense activities in 
the area of primary education that have willy-nilly influenced adult- 
education activities. In states like Rajasthan or Madhya Pradesh, which 
reveal great strides in literacy rates in the Census 2001, a range of 
initiatives such as the Lok Jumbish and Shiksha Karmi in Rajasthan 
or the Education Guarantee Scheme and Padhna Badhna Andolan in 
ae Pradesh may have contributed to the improvementin literacy 
rates. 

They also demonstrate the positive effect of literacy campaigns on 
adults as reflected in increased enrolment of children in schools. 
Evaluation of literacy campaigns does not seem to have given adequate 


sets on the number of literates with or without schooling. However, 
surprisingly, even subsequent analyses of literacy data brought out by 
the NLM does not highlight this factor, 

Moreover, literacy activities themselves have not been a concerted 
and continuous process, and NLM Programmes in the field have wit- 
nessed serious gaps and discontinuity between different phases of the 
campaign, due to both bureaucratic delays and political considera- 
tions. Should this be considered as part of the overall inefficiency in 
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on the manner in which the literacy campaign is seen—as a government 
programme or a people’s movement. Furthermore, should the 
evaluation focus on the supply side—the effective delivery of inputs 
and achievement of pre-specified outcomes? Or, should the field 
activities be looked at in a more fundamental fashion? Did they 
effectively respond to the people’s demands and expectations? This 
chapter reflects on some of these issues to see the linkages between 
literacy and other developmental activities and to capture the social 
and political dynamics involved in implementing adult education 
programmes. 


Contextual issues 


Literacy campaigns officially form part of a centrally sponsored scheme 
of the Government of India, originally conceived as a technology 
mission, with the primary objective of eradicating mass illiteracy in a 
time-bound manner. The mission is to mobilise people to achieve this 
goal. Is social mobilisation then just an instrumentality? If people’s 
participation in the literacy mission is a value in itself, going beyond its 
instrumental role, is the mission the same for all the actors? Obviously, 
it was not only different for the government and the people, but also 
amongst the people. The goals of different age groups, of women and 
of marginalised and indigenous groups, were different. Could the 
campaign address all these goals? This is a question that has usually 
remained outside the purview of external evaluation studies. 

Choices have to be made, as it is clearly not possible to satisfy the 
needs of all these groups with one strategy or curriculum. Where the 
implementing agency made this choice, for instance, to focus on 
the needs and aspirations of poor women workers, as in Pudukkottai, 
the campaign was more effective. In Dumka, the majority of the illiter- 
ates were the indigenous groups—Santals and Paharis. While the cam- 
paign focused on poverty and development, and through this could 
mobilise large numbers of people, it failed to use the local language— 
Santali—and hence the literacy achievements were below expecta- 
tion. 

To be meani: |, adult literacy has to be linked to the social and 
economic life a people. If this had happened across the board, 
the literacy programme could have taken the shape of a series of 
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activities genuinely responding to the demands of the local-level 
stakeholders, Elements of such an effort are visible in some of the 
other activities that emerged as offshoots of the literacy campaign such 
as the savings movement in Nellore, the quarry workers’ federation in 
Pudukkottai, the people’s planning campaign in Ernakulam or the 
Jaago Behena (Women’s Awakening) in Dumka. Was any conscious 
effort made by the campaigns for establishing such linkages with the 
social and economic life of the people? In fact, it appears that within 
the policy framework, it was not possible for the government to respond 
to and sustain some of these ‘literacy plus’ or ‘beyond literacy’ activities, 
Where this happened, it was due entirely to local discretion and the 
initiative of an active district collector or literacy society. 

Another important dimension of the campaign was that thousands 
of volunteers were motivated and mobilised during the campaign 
phase. While it is well documented that the volunteers played a critical 
role in this process, post-campaign analyses have invariably revealed 
that little thought was given to strategies for sustaining their involvement 
and motivation. While they were trained during the campaign phase, 
only a small number of volunteers have been absorbed in the later 
stages. Not only has this led to a relatively poor performance in terms 
of sustaining fragile literacy skills during the PL phase, it has also led 
to a general demotivation amongst this group, The Ernakulam 
experience is somewhat unique and worthy of note, as a specific 
objective of the campaign was to create a ‘voluntary development 
army’ (Tharakan in this volume) in order to use the services of the 
volunteers trained for literacy in other development sectors as well. 
These points need close examination as the NLM moves to actively 
implement the PL and CE phases, 

Evaluation studies have to deal with several underlying tensions 
between demand and supply, the campaign mode and the centre 
mode, volunteerism versus paid facilitators, and so on. A positive fea- 
ture is that despite these contradictions in the understanding and goals 
of the intervention (which reveal the contradictory pulls between sub- 
stance and hype), all the field studies reveal some retention in literacy 
skills, particularly reading skills. How does one decipher lessons emerg- 
ing from the unresolved tensions underlying the apparent progress 
made in the acquisition of basic literacy skills? To understand these 
phenomena in a proper perspective, it is essential to delve deeper into 
the processes and examine both structural factors and those related to 
practice and implementation, in a disaggregated manner. Perhaps the 
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standardised guidelines and the limited time-frame available for the 
external evaluation studies of literacy campaigns did not allow them 
to deal with such factors effectively. 


Programme format and implementation 


The campaign was decentralised in its implementation up to the dis- 
trict level. Consequently, it was linked to the district administration. In 
most cases, the district collector led the campaign. While this had sev- 
eral advantages in terms of linking literacy to other development sectors 
and mobilising the local bureaucracy for the cause of literacy, it did 
not allow for further decentralisation. While each district had the flex- 
ibility to Set its own agenda and programme, the programmes tended 
to be homogeneous across the district. Subdistrict, block and cluster- 
level agendas did not emerge. Pockets of population groups remained 
unapproached within the district, such as those in geographically dif- 
ficult hilly and remote areas, generally inhabited by indigenous people 
belonging to different language groups. The district-level image of the 
campaign also prevented the transfer of responsibilities to local bodies 
and groups functioning at subdistrict levels. It inhibited local groups 
and NGOs from responding to specific local demands. The limit of 
decentralisation is a critical question that has emerged in this connec- 
tion and it needs further empirical exploration in the future. 

The second element of the programme implementation relates to 
the language and content of the primers and other literacy materials. 
Were local knowledge and culture represented in the primers? The 
field studies have found that despite flexibility provided to the district, 
lack of time and capacities at the district level have often led to the use 
of primers developed at the state level, which cannot be fully sensitive 
to the local language and culture. In the case of Dumka, for instance, 
the Hindi primers developed at Patna were often irrelevant and 
incomprehensible to a large majority of the Santal population (who 
formed around 40 per cent of the population of the district), Further, 
the initiation of the programme, effective use of learning materials 
and the purposes for which they were used was influenced by ‘who 
develops the primers’. Language is a key element in the process of 
learning. While being officially acknowledged, it is in practice often 
ignored (Patel 2001). 
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Another issue arising out of the programme framework and material 
use relates to the question of gender. As a majority of the learners 
were women, gender sensitivity has been widely perceived in the 
practice of most of the campaigns. Yet, this has not always been 
reflected either in the primers and other materials produced or in the 
leadership structures. In most cases, the need to empower women 
and improve their status has led to the formation of separate structures, 
parallel to or outside the structures of the literacy movement. Several 
examples can be found, such as Jaago Behena in Dumka or the anti- 
arrack and thrift movements in Nellore. To what extent are such efforts 
sustainable? Do they have the scope to ultimately link up with the 
mainstream structures on an equal footing? 

Clear links are seen between literacy and primary education. Almost 
all the studies in this collection reveal that enrolments have improved, 
particularly of girls. How much do we know about the underlying 
dynamics of the relationship between the education of children and of 
adults in different contexts? It is obvious that, in the long run, effective 
primary education holds the key to eradicating illiteracy, and this is 
one of the main goals of the literacy mission. Despite the existing 
thetoric on holistic education, it is important to know the extent to 
which conscious linkages were established between the two sectors of 
education. How far have parents been involved in school activities? 
How far has the potential of the village primary school to be the centre 
of learning for all been developed? It is heartening to see stray examples 
here and there, but this link is yet to be recognised and consciously 
developed as a part of educational strategy. 


Structural and organisational dimensions: 
Mapping the institutional fabric 
—obrins We institutional fabric 


The organisational structure of the literacy campaign has often been a 
three-legged phenomenon—the government, the NGO/activist group 
such as the BGVS and the people. There is an apprehension that over 
time the role of the government is becoming stronger while the role of 
the other partners is weakening. The programme is steadily becoming 
more centralised and bureaucratic in all its components, whether it 
pertains to the budgets for material production, the setting up of centres 
and libraries or the appointment of instructors. 
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There has also been a feeling that, in many cases, control by the 
government (or the mobilising agency and the ZSS) has not allowed 
organisations at the grassroots to develop and articulate their own 
needs. This has indirectly hindered the emergence of local institutional 
arrangements that can sustain the movement in the long run. It is 
suggested that assessment of the campaign processes may include 
focus on identifying such possibilities. For instance, local libraries or 
panchayats could become nodal points for the emergence of such 
community organisations. In fact, there are examples of the emergence 
of such arrangements facilitating adoption of democratic norms and 
transparent use of funds, such as the process of elections in Dumka. 
Correspondingly, different leadership patterns have also emerged. 
These instances need to be properly documented as they indicate 
strategies for the future. 

Moreover, it is necessary that the relationship between these 
institutions and the community as well as the government agencies 
and their interface with politics and political processes are systemically 
mapped and analysed. People’s voices, too, need to be disaggregated 
in terms of panchayats, NGOs, community based organisations and 
other civil society groups. What does literacy mean to these various 
people’s groups? Does it imply questioning the existing social and 
economic structure, or changes in behaviour, values and social norms? 
To what extent are people’s groups able to negotiate spaces with the 
government and its structure? 


Some methodological concerns 


The perspective and methodology for evaluation and assessment would 
change depending on whether literacy is perceived as a government 
programme or a people’s campaign. Different methodologies have 
been used in the field studies in order to understand the processes of 
learning in the campaigns. They have attempted to give voice and 
shape to different perspectives and different groups of people, not just 
to the administration. Evaluation ought to reflect the lifestyle changes 
and aspirations of diverse groups of people in order to open spaces 
for future actions and strategies that respond to these dimensions. 
Assessment methodology is closely linked to the purpose of 
assessment. Why and for whom is it done? Is it a tool for control or for 
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change? Is it needed for the statistics it would provide or for adapting 
and improving the implementation of the programme? This would 
determine whether it is external or participatory, bureaucratised or 
decentralised. The importance of the historical context in any evaluation 
exercise has already been stressed. In fact, it is exceedingly important 
that evaluation studies assess outcomes in relation to the inputs in a 
specific local context, rather than as a generalised exercise. 

There has been an attempt by the NLM to evolve a composite 
index of performance, taking account of a variety of factors, particularly 
for determining the readiness for moving into PL and CE phases. While 
recognising the value of such efforts, it should be borne in mind that, 
as the field studies reveal, every district may not place equal emphasis 
on all aspects. Therefore, even a composite index averaging out the 
different facets of intervention cannot fully determine the performance 
of a district. For instance, while Ajmer has well-stocked libraries and 
reading centres, Nellore has a health campaign and Pudukkottai has 
focused on women’s organisation. As the inputs were different, so 
would the outcomes be. Further, though local innovations are in plenty 
in every district literacy campaign, it is difficult to reduce them to 
indicators. For instance, the anti-arrack campaign in Nellore has been 
widely hailed as an indicator of women’s empowerment. However, if 
applied in other contexts, as in tribal areas, it is likely to become 
contrived and irrelevant. 


Indications for the future 


In order to draw lessons for the future strategic directions, the issues 
raised here need serious consideration. The importance of a core group 
at the local level for sustaining the process of attaining literacy for 
ensuring priority to local creativity, knowledge and language, for 
adequate attention to the needs of specific groups of people and setting 
up and sustaining infrastructure, and the need for training and follow- 
up action, cannot be ignored. In fact, these are the factors for the 
design of any literacy campaign evaluation exercise. 

Literacy needs to be placed within a larger social matrix and politico- 
economic framework. If this were done, the parameters for assessment 
and the tools used for this would also change. Each area has its history, 
in terms of educational interventions, as also involvement in the social 
and political movements. If the literacy campaign is seen as a people's 
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movement, there is a need to build evaluation on this local history, 
rather than looking at the intervention as an isolated event. The failure 
to do so has often led to placing the entire burden of change on literacy 
and then drawing erroneous conclusions about the success or failure 
of the programme. Even within a local area, different social groups 
have different needs and aspirations, which have to be recognised in 
designing literacy programmes. Keeping this in view, literacy evaluation 
has to adopt a differential, context-sensitive strategy. 

Social accountability forms one of the central purposes of any pro- 
gramme evaluation exercise. But clarity on the accountability dimen- 
sion is needed, To whom are the evaluation findings addressed—to 
the invisible fund-givers or the local participants in the campaign proc- 
ess? While one cannot undermine the importance of communicating 
the findings to the authorities of the NLM, making that the main pur- 
pose of evaluation would delimit the value of the evaluation of any 
field-based activity. It would be particularly so when it is a participa- 
tory process heavily dependent on local voluntary efforts. It is from 
this perspective that evaluation studies have to view social account- 
ability as a means of responding to the expectations of the local 
stakeholders. It is also necessary to note that the language and idiom 
of communicating with the local stakeholders is likely to be different 
from that which is demanded by the evaluation framework provided 
by the NLM. 

Any programme evaluation exercise is valuable only to the extent 
that the findings of such evaluation lead to concrete improvement in 
programme parameters. Since literacy activity has to be a locality- 
specific activity, the evaluation exercise has to help improve the 
parameters of the programme at the district and subdistrict levels. For 
this, needless to say, the evaluation design itself has to be highly flex- 
ible. Viewed from such an angle, the formulation of ‘national guidelines 
for evaluation’, however best they may have been drawn, requires 
reconsideration. Experience shows that despite best intentions and 
provision of in-built flexibility in their application, national guidelines | 
tend to get standardised in the hands of external agencies. If each 
literacy campaign is unique, each evaluation design has to be unique, 
too. National guidelines, directly or indirectly, seem to militate against 
this principle. À 

Finally, while external evaluation may have to continue, its place in 
the overall assessment of the performance of literacy programme im- 
plementation has to be properly worked out. Merely choosing the path 
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of external evaluation in the name of ‘objectivity’ is likely to result in 
excessive focus on short term or immediate gains that are measur- 
able. However, literacy gains are meaningful only if they lead to the 
use of these skills on a lifelong basis; and, skills are not mastered in a 
short span of time. A learning environment hones them. There is also 
an underlying assumption of transfer of acquired skills to personal life 
contexts. Such extrapolation by the individual obviously demands 
building self-confidence and capabilities that go beyond literacy and 
numeracy skills. 

Unfortunately, one-shot assessment exercises like terminal 
examinations through external sources fail to capture such potentials 
created in the individual for continued use of literacy and numeracy 
as part of the personal repertoire of life skills. Should periodic evaluation 
not be made a feature of the adult and CE programmes? Why have 
revisits to the TLC districts not become a periodical phenomenon? 
Under the reality of routine bureaucratic delays in moving from one 
phase of literacy programme to the next, incorporating such periodic 
revisits would also help in keeping the local community involved and 
thus partly overcome the total discontinuity of action at the field level. 
Evaluation does not have to be an end of the cycle, but a feedback 
mechanism integral and vital to sustained progress. 
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Introduction 


The six district case studies described in this book have been undertaken 
in vastly different local contexts, which have been reflected in the 
specific details of implementation and outcome of the TLC, and its 
ramifications in people's lives. However, many of the issues that 
emerged were echoed in all the studies. This was because, first, the 
programme was devised centrally with commonalities in process and 
structured across the country. Second, at the level of the learners, the 
difficulties that the non-literate people faced in terms of livelihoods as 
well as access to education and other facilities made for broad 
similarities. At the district- and state-level, workshops (see Table 1) 
conducted to share the results of the studies with learners, practitioners, 
researchers and policy makers in education, these crosscutting issues 
formed a common thread across the country. These have been brought 
together in this chapter along with the recommendations and 
implications for further action and advocacy, to sharpen the current 
discourse on the state of basic education and adult education in India.’ 


Effects on demand for and perceived value of 
literacy and education 


Participants at the workshops clearly stated that there is now a strong 
demand from parents for the education of their children. This was one 
of the many aims of the TLC and is a substantial achievement. While 


| The workshop reports from the six districts form the basis for this analysis, and are 
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in earlier decades the efforts involved in convincing parents to send 
their children to school were emphasised, and formed the first step in 
all educational planning and again at the level of implementation, 
participants felt that this was no longer an obstacle. In many places it 
was seen that parents and the community took an active interest in 
children’s schooling. They even organised group study sessions in the 
evening where the children could be assisted in doing their homework 
and revision of lessons. One example is Laundabaunsa village in 
Ganjam, where a very active women’s group along with the youth 
group seem to maintain an upbeat tempo in the face of continuing 
livelihood and survival issues. While enrolment percentages have of- 
ten been raised through campaigns and special incentives such as 
mid-day meals and freeships, this type of intervention is critical for 
retention and completion, which continue to be a problem across the 
country. 

However, all the workshops revealed that difficulties in sustaining 
the interest and motivation of adults remained, and this led to large- 
scale lapse into illiteracy. Given that those who benefited from the 
TLC belonged to groups and communities that were at a socio- 
economic disadvantage, or otherwise marginalised (through geography, 
lack of infrastructure or caste/tribe/community identity), it was 
emphasised that it was unrealistic to expect them to sustain the practice 
of literacy, especially in rural areas where it was not as much the 
currency of daily life as in the cities. Much has been written and said 
about the problems of first generation child learners—these are 
exacerbated and multiplied for the adults. Moreover, this experience 
of failure creates not only boredom and weariness, but also cynicism, 
since the next literacy programme that comes along, whether for non- 
literates or neo-literates, will again make the same promises. 
Practitioners felt that this had not been taken seriously, which is an 
indictment of the programme orientation of such efforts, which have a 
short life-cycle, which goes against the logic of the sustaining of literacy. 

Moreover, it was seen that while in many places the TLC did lead 
to increased awareness and agency, for these to affect people’s lives 
the processes of organising and networking must be sustained over 
time, as growth is a slow and painful process. For instance, in Pudu- 
kkottai, the finding that only about 25 per cent of the young adult 
women had ‘gained literacy skills to the level of self-learning ... (while 
the) majority depended on their literate relatives and friends to deal 
with day to day needs of literacy’ was disappointing but could be seen 
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as a reasonable figure, since these results were obtained almost a 
decade after the TLC. 

Literacy, therefore, should be understood as a process which has 
the potential to change lives, but only when a realistic programme is 
provided that would take into account the pace of change possible 
and the means of sustaining change in the face of the real difficulties 
in people’s daily lives. One of the means of overcoming these hurdles 
is through institutionalisation, for which the CLC model and the 
provision of libraries and reading rooms have been adopted in many 
countries. These are discussed in the relevant succeeding sections. 


Conceptual issues 


Programmatic approach 


All the districts shared the difficulties arising from the conceptualisation 
of the TLC. Participants at the workshops felt that the programmatic 
structure of the TLC was at the root of many of its negative features 
and outcomes. It is thus perhaps necessary to critique the very nature 
of time-bound programmes. If the essence of learning and education 
is discussed by itself, the consensus would be on the need for long- 
term and sustained efforts, but when the focus is on achieving a target 
very quickly, the aims may themselves be redefined, and may not be 
ambitious enough. Thus, perhaps because literacy had to be accom- 
plished within a fixed number of hours, the demands made and the 
definitions themselves were accordingly scaled down. Among the many 
causes put forward for the learners in Ernakulam attaining only some 
aspects of functional literacy, is the very real possibility that the pro- 
grammatic detailing may have defined lower and easier, rather than 
higher and more challenging aims. It was felt that this might be a 
problem that the TLC shares with all educational programmes that 
are not part of the ‘formal’ system (which is not to give unconditional 
praise to the latter but to point to the basic premise). Thus the aim, 
which is clear to parents if not to practitioners, should be for all chil- 
dren to be ensured a quality education in the formal system, with 


interim measures encompassing a non-formal system of mpara- 
bly high standard. moe Ts 
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The campaign model 


Among the most widely discussed issues is the relevance of the 
campaign model for literacy work. During the TLC, this model 
generated and harnessed boundless energy and enthusiasm, resulting 
in high levels of commitment and a sense of urgency among all classes 
of society. However, in all the districts, the momentum was excellent 
in the beginning but slowed down over time. Some of the reasons 
given were the lack of consistent support, uneven quality of training of 
personnel, lack of ownership of the programme by the neo-literates 
and insufficient planning (including provision of infrastructure) for the 
PL phase. There was an inherent attraction in the activities of the 
campaign stage, where all forms of local cultural traditions were used 
for mobilisation and spreading the message of literacy. The next phase, 
of teaching, learning and consolidation, was necessarily less colourful, 
which impacted negatively on motivation. ; 

It was suggested that several activities need to be organised to offset 
these ‘drawbacks’, including better training for literacy personnel, as 
well as creation of infrastructure and related processes, such as adult 
learning through reading programmes that would encourage self- 
learning processes, individually or in groups. In Pudukkottai, for 
instance, it was recommended that more reading material should be 
produced that are suitable for adult neo-literates, and an intensive 
reading programme launched; also, having seen the transformatory 
power of the primers used, workshop participants recommended that 
a stronger focus be maintained on social issues such as gender 
sensitivity and awareness, child labour, alcohol abuse and the divisive 
effects of caste and religion. 


Volunteerism 


One of the most critical and unresolved issues relates to the unrealistic 
expectations from volunteerism. There is agreement that it is not pos- 
sible for people to work without remuneration for a long period of 
time. At the same time, a feeling exists that payment has cut into the 
commitment arising from volunteerism, and this has been stated time 
and again as one of the ‘causes’ of the failure of the PL and CE phases 
(although those who usually make this statement do so from a posi- 
tion of relative or outright financial security and secure employment, 
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rendering their objections a trifle suspect). It is thus important to de- 
velop a long-term vision for the sustenance and career development 
of this critical mass. Especially since ‘total’ literacy is far from being 
achieved, the literacy programme is an ongoing process at different 
stages in many areas. The needs of this ‘development army’ have to 
be understood and met if they are to continue to work in the area of 
literacy. 


Organisational dynamics 


Fund flows 


Timely and consistent funding and provision of resources is another 
organisational problem. In many districts, there were gaps between 
one phase of the programme and the next because of delays in 
sanctioning programme plans. In Ajmer, for instance, there was a gap 
of about two years between the TLC and the PL phases. In Ganjam, 
the gap between the TLC and PL phases was two years, while the CE 
programme was only sanctioned in April 2001, and the money not 
released even till the end of the year, although the PL phase got over 
in 1996. Usually, the reasons given by government departments for 
delays hinged on accounting procedures and paperwork in general, 
while at the field and district level, officials and literacy workers listed 
a range of possible causes, from state bankruptcy to inefficiency, or 
even disinterest. 

Such delays obviously have disastrous effects on consolidation and 
continuity of learning and of the programme, leading to serious erosion 
in the levels of learning achieved. It is also justifiable to ask why the 
learner should suffer the consequences of the knots and tangles of 
administrators. 


Leadership and ownership 


The organisational pattem was also a source of difficulty in terms of 
human resources and leadership. The pros and cons of the role of the 
DC, especially, were analysed in depth, with the unavoidable 
conclusion that, given that this person is in charge of the TLC in every 
district, he/she can play a crucial role and must therefore be empowered 
through training and sensitisation. Time and again it was seen that a 
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DC who was open to change and committed to literacy could inspire 
the district officials and the local communities who were accustomed 
to dealing with disinterested officials on very unequal terms. This did 
not, however, necessarily bring about any lasting changes in bureau- 
cratic attitude or style because once the momentum died down, or the 
DC was transferred, the pattern could change overnight. This is another 
shortcoming of the campaign approach. 

In particular, the danger of the success of a programme becoming 
dependent on the personal interest of an ‘outsider’ was reiterated. In 
Dumka, rapid and repeated changes in leadership resulted in changes 
in focus, in the face of which Jaago Behena, the women's group, 
found it difficult to sustain its focus and interest, especially because of 
unresolved autonomy issues. At the Orissa workshop, those who had 
worked in the Ganjam TLC were extremely emotional even 10 years 
down the line, and very reluctant, even unable, to be critical. One 
explanation given was that even now it is a very closed circle, and 
word would get back to those who were involved if the officials present 
were to admit to any shortcoming in the TLC, once again pointing to 
the drawbacks of target-oriented schemes and punitive pecking orders. 


Decentralisation 


It is in this context that the importance of community organisations, 
NGOs and local self-government was highlighted, and the need for 
these organisations to work closely in collaboration with each other if 
the goals of CE are to be met was emphasised. There were divergent 
hopes from the possible contributions of local self-governing institutions 
across regions. Broadly speaking, there is a wide gap between north 
and south India in their functioning, with greater possibilities in the 
former for control by local elites, based on combinations of caste, 
class or community. In Kerala, for instance, the local self-government 
institutions have been empowered to implement the CE programme, 
and this model appears to have many benefits, and to function 
reasonably well. Within this framework, the link between literacy and 
development for optimum sustainability was emphasised. 

Thus, there was a consensus on the need for the campaign mode 
to be succeeded by a concerted institutionalisation of educational 
provisions, which includes the provision of adequate infrastructure, 
such as well-stocked reading rooms and libraries. This is all the more 
important for first-generation learners. For such learners, in addition 
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to generations of poverty and malnutrition, a literate environment is 
lacking, with all its ramifications in terms of lack of visual familiarity 
with linguistic symbols, and support from the family. 

These moves would be best ensured through decentralisation in 
terms of planning and financial responsibility which would allow each 
region, with its own history, culture and development needs, to be 
responsible for and to itself. It was recognised that this is not an easy 
process, but one which requires planned devolution to communities 
and their groups. In this way, learners and their communities would 
be able to control their own programme based on their own needs. In 
this context, the issue of capacity building was raised as a necessary 
input for success, through which the basis of the roles assumed could 
be rationalised, with the community taking responsibility for its own 
learning needs, and the government and NGOs providing support 
materially and financially as well as facilitating access to information 
and skill development. 


Need for a reliable database 


Another issue relating to the time and target-bound nature of the TLC, 
as well as to the punitive and hierarchical norms of functioning in 
general, is that of unreliable data. Government officials were under 
intense pressure to achieve targets and the vast numbers involved 
made the TLC difficult to supervise. At times, the data that was collected 
in a hurry could not be checked, and sometimes it was impossible to 
assess the learners’ skills as thoroughly as necessary, with the result 
that it is not clear how accurate the information gathered was. 
Participants at the workshops agreed that it was very important to 
devise ways to collect accurate information so that the literacy activities 
could be planned accordingly. 

Also, while the External Evaluations were meant to ensure some 
level of objectivity, this depended on how the evaluations were con- 
ducted. Very often, the team would depend on the local administration 
to put a group of neo-literates together because of the logistical diffi- 
culties involved in their task. That this group often contained literates 
and others who had gained their skills outside of the TLC (perhaps 
even in the formal system) was heard too often to be gainsaid. This 
issue generated a lot of heat in the workshops because it zeroed in on 
the motivation and culpability of those in charge, who found it diffi- 
cult to admit to a less than glorious assessment. 
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Pluralism and context-specific planning: 
Literacy materials 


Related to the need for decentralisation are the issues of linguistic and 
cultural heterogeneity, which were found to be critical in every district, 
particularly in areas where marginality and minoritisation are also 
implicated. Although these are issues that have been theoretically 
accepted, they continue to be disregarded in practice. For instance, 
the Santali language was not given importance during the TLC in 
Dumka and the many tribal languages in Ganjam were of almost no 
account. However, there are literacy workers in Dumka who follow 
the principle of what may be called ‘linguistic mainstreaming’. They 
believe that the Santali language should be used to, as it were, seduce 
learners into a literacy programme, but once they have succumbed, 
they should quickly be switched to Hindi. This is a problematic 
approach and requires careful analysis and unpacking because of its 
deep implications for community identity as well as relative power 
balances between linguistic groups and regions. 

In general, preparation of PL material was considered to be 
unsatisfactory in terms of quality, readability, interest and even 
distribution. The problems caused by over-centralisation led to a very 
critical lapse in terms of material development as a result of which the 
issue of mother tongue as medium of education, though accepted in 
principle, was discarded in fact. This often led to resentment and 
disinterest resulting in the lack of consolidation of learning. Moreover, 
there is a preponderance of books on informative subjects such as 
sanitation, evils of dowry and cleanliness, which are necessary but do 
not contribute much to the development of reading for pleasure. As 
with children’s books, studies on adult literacy also emphasise that 
reading material should appeal to the imagination, and be written ina 
good style and language, so as to encourage the development of the 
reading habit, Thus, there is an urgent need to develop good quality 
primers and other reading material for neo-literates in relevant Indian 
languages so that the rhetoric on commitment to mother tongue 
education translates into practice. It was felt that numbers should not 
be quoted as an argument against feasibility, since poverty and a large 
population are the reality in India. 
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Participation of women and other 
marginalised groups 


In continuation with the previous point, in all the districts, the literacy 
campaign was often successful in ensuring the participation of 
marginalised groups of people such as women, tribals or those 
belonging to lower castes. However, it was found that such groups 
also found it most difficult to sustain their interest or retain the skills 
acquired. Moreover, they did not necessarily take on roles of greater 
responsibility when involved as personnel. For instance, while a large 
proportion of volunteers may have been females, they were severely 
under-represented in the group of block co-ordinators, and increasingly 
so further up the hierarchy. 

Moreover, there were pockets of underdevelopment which were 
often unreachable, possibly because when there are so many non- 
literate people to be reached, it is likely that the most ‘inaccessible’ 
will get left out. This is an issue that needs to be prioritised given that 
these are usually also the most marginalised groups and in the greatest 
need to improve their lives through all possible means. Building the 
capabilities of such groups and facilitating not only their participation 
but also their roles in leadership and decision making were agreed to 
be priorities, 


Linking literacy and development 


Keeping in mind that the non-literate population belongs largely to 
those in the lowest socio-economic level, the consensus view was that 
in any programme such as the TLC, we start with the acceptance of a 
difficult terrain. The relevance of literacy in people’s daily lives was a 
focus of discussion at all the workshops. For those who struggle to 
ensure even one square meal, there is little that literacy classes can do, 
even when they are held at a time and place that is convenient for 
attending. It was agreed that structural and institutional measures to 
ensure employment and wages within a wider context of sustainable 
development cannot be seen as a separate issue from education. This 
was revealed by the fact that the poorest populations in all six districts 
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were least able to benefit from the TLC, and were most likely to be 
unable to retain or sustain the skills developed. 

In this context, there is unmistakable evidence that one of the clear 
gains of the literacy campaigns is the empowerment of communities 
where literacy was linked with development activities such as schemes 
available from the district and block administration. Thus, the loss of 
skills and interest in the learners was resisted only in those areas where 
groups had integrated literacy in their daily lives and used it to trans- 
form the very pattern of their lives. In such places, people had formed 
different kinds of CBOs for taking forward the development issues 
most critical to them; savings and credit, income generation, affores- 
tation, and so on. 

These were seen to have changed the quality of their lives, the 
conditions of their villages and, not least, their own sense of confidence 
and agency. Examples are the anti-arrack movement in Nellore; or 
the formation of youth ‘groups from among the volunteers, block co- 
ordinators and others in Ganjam, who in turn encouraged the formation 
of women’s groups in many villages. Moreover, given that there is 
often a lack of strong and empowered groups that can take up 
development programmes at the district, block and village level, it is 
important for the literacy programme to pay special attention to 
capacity building including development of autonomous groups with 
committed leadership. 

In this connection, the literacy campaign went a long way in creating 
a ‘development army’ in the form of the volunteers and block co- 
ordinators, who continue, in many districts, to be involved in the broad 
area of development, if not in literacy activities and programmes. They 
can be found working in areas such as afforestation, sanitation and 
development of community resources, and are often instrumental in 
assisting people to form CBOs. It was also emphasised, however, that 
these people form a valuable resource for literacy work, in which they 
are trained, and it is a pity that they are compelled to leave this work 
due to lack of support, even though the task is far from complete. 


Conclusion 


There is total agreement that a time-bound literacy programme has 
certain advantages but it cannot be expected to be a substitute for a 
good-quality formal education lasting several years, with all the required 
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infrastructure and materials. However, given that there is a large 
population of adults that remains non-literate, it is important to keep 
the momentum of adult literacy programmes high. For this to be 
achieved, the discussions and recommendations given above need to 
be addressed. The trend seen at present for increased attention to 
primary education at the cost of adult education was a source of disquiet 
at all the workshops. It was felt that there should be a clear acceptance 
of balances between all stages of education, between formal and non- 
formal, and that education should be context-specific and learner- 
centred and accessible to people of all ages. It was reiterated that 
gains in primary education cannot be maintained without similar 
progress in adult education. The latter is essential for the creation of a 
literate environment in the home, with all its positive consequences. 

Given that the downscaling of allocations to adult literacy is based 
on questionable data on literacy acquisition, let alone retention, the 
need for accurate data is imperative. This is obviously easier said than 
done, given that ‘targets’ have to be met, difficulties are not acknowl- 
edged and the extremely low tolerance of ‘failure’ results in punitive 
measures. The latter is part of the organisational culture of India, so it 
may be most useful to begin by trying to ensure that programmes 
have a life that matches the task they set out to accomplish and estab- 
lish institutional mechanisms as well as infrastructure, more on the 
lines of lifelong learning models that may use a campaign mode but 
only in the initial stages, to draw attention to themselves. 

In addition to older non-literates who never went to school, there 
are others who remain outside the existing ambit of education and 
literacy. All these are those left out of the formal educational system. 
They include children 10 years of age or older who have never been 
to formal school and are unlikely to at this age; all those children who 
enrolled but attended only for a few years; and all those children ‘left 
out’ of educational attainment due to the extremely poor quality of 
schooling received, combined with the lack of a literate environment 
in general. Many of these are young adults or soon to be, which points 
to the need for a holistic view of the group of learners. At the same 
time, programme planning and implementation should be based on 
their specific needs, according to characteristics such as age, commu- 
nity, location and economic level. 
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Adivasi 

Arrack 

Balwadi 

Bhajan 

Chana 

Chappal 
Charcha mandal 
Dalit 

Girijan 

Gram Sabha 
Jan Sampark Abhiyan 
Kalajatha 
Mahila samooh 
Mandal 

Mashal juloos 
Muri 

Nukkad nataks 
Paan 

Panch 


Panchayat 
Pathaghars 
Prabhat pheri 
Prachetas 


Prerak 
Purdah 
Rangoli 
Sabhapati 


Saksharta 


Scheduled Tribe 

Country liquor 

Child Care Centre 

Hindu devotional songs 

Chickpea 

Sandals 

Discussion forum 

Scheduled Caste 

Scheduled Tribe 

Village gathering 

Mass Contact Campaign 

Cultural troupe 

Women’s group 

Sub-block 

Torchlight procession 

Puffed rice 

Plays performed in street corners 
Betel 

‘Five’ refers to the elders in the village 
council 

Elected local government at village level 
Libraries 

Morning circumambulation for a cause 
Supervisors for a cluster of villages in 
the Women’s Development Programme 
(WDP), Rajasthan 

Guides/teachers in the CEC 

Veil 

Floral patterns made of rice flour and 
other coloured powders on festive 
occasions 

Leader of block and district-level 
panchayat bodies 

Literacy 


Tola 
Yuvak Sangha 
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Society 

Group 

Governmental 

Village head 

Literally ‘friend’—a model used for or- 
ganising women at the village-level in 
Rajasthan as part of the Women’s Devel- 
opment Programme 

Practice of widow immolating herself on 
husband’s funeral pyre 

Hamlet within a village 

Youth group 
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Even though India has made rapid and significant strides to reduce illiteracy, 
the fact that at least 30 million Indians still cannot read and write at the beginning 
of the twenty-first century is a matter of considerable concern and has engendered 
many efforts to tackle it. One of the more innovative campaigns to eradicate 
illiteracy was the nationwide Total Literacy Campaign launched in 1988. 


This important volume takes stock of the Total Literacy Campaign (TLC), 
assessing both its successes and failures in order to draw lessons for the future. 
Based on detailed first-hand evaluations of the TLC in six districts located in 
Kerala, Tamil Nadu, Andhra Pradesh, Orissa, Jharkhand and Rajasthan, it 
adopts a fresh approach using in-depth interviews and Focus Group Discussions. 
The researchers discuss not only outcomes but also the processes and dynamics, 
both organisational and interpersonal, that either facilitated or hampered the 
teaching-learning situation. They take account of the differing social parameters 
and contextual factors in each of the districts studied to present richly textured 
accounts. The roles played by officials, volunteers, NGOs and the learners are 
also discussed, while giving voice to different perspectives including those of 
women and marginalised groups. 


The six field studies are preceded by the Editor's Overview that assesses the 
findings of the field studies against the stated aims of the campaign. The last 
chapter reviews the nature of literacy campaigns and discusses various pertinent 
issues and problems which can help to improve the design and content of any 
literacy campaign. 


With its practical orientation and numerous insights, this book will be of 
immense value to activists, scholars and policy makers involved with combating 
illiteracy. It will. also be of interest to those studying education, educational 
psychology, and the sociology of education. 
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